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EDITOR'S NOTE 


IN EXPLANATION OF OUR NEW FORMAT 


* 


Tw ISSUE introduces a double-column page, designed for easier 
reading as well as for economy, in line with wartime necessities. 
The actual saving is very substantial, and the editor feels that 
the purposes of the Review will be better served by using all 
available money for publication than for such typographical 
luxuries as wide margins and “‘white space.” Moreover, the 
shorter reading line is recommended by leading reading 
specialists. 

We want to assure our readers, and to emphasize, that while 
the Review is thinner and contains fewer pages, over the year 
it will contain the same amount of material, or more, as under the 
single-column format. 

Academic, and especially scientific, journals which formerly 
had world-wide support, face a serious struggle for existence 
with the discontinuance of so many foreign subscriptions. 
Indeed, it is to be expected that many such journals will be 
among the casualties of war. To avoid this danger, to maintain 
our editorial standard for quantity as well as quality of pub- 
lication, we adopt this more economical format, while hoping 
and believing that you will also find it more readable. 


THE EDITOR 
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From the portrait in the (See pp. 665-67: “A Dorothea Dix Centenary” 
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NEW GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES FOR PEOPLE IN WARTIME 


MARIETTA STEVENSON 


RE has been a rapid develop- 
ment of governmental programs to 
meet the new social problems that 

have resulted from the war effort. So far 
as possible these new services are operat- 
ing through the network of existing pub- 
lic welfare agencies—federal, state, and 
local. 

The war has had marked effects on all 
the established services. Employment 
opportunities have decreased the need 
for general assistance and to some extent 
affected the categorical programs. On 
the other hand, there has been a great 
increase in the demands on child welfare 
services, especially in war-production 
areas. Specialized programs, such as the 
Work Projects Administration and the 
National Youth Administration, have 
been curtailed by much smaller appro- 
priations; or eliminated as was the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. In the adminis- 
tration of all the established services 
many adjustments have been necessary 
because of the turnover of personnel and 
the curtailment of travel. 

During the same period that agencies 
have had to make these adjustments in 
their regular programs, new problems 
and new programs have been thrust on 
them. Much has been written about 


war-production areas, with the many 
problems resulting from the great influx 
of workers with their families. Over- 
crowded housing conditions and over- 
taxed community facilities have added 
to public welfare responsibilities in these 
communities. Communities adjacent to 
camps have other problems. 

Nation wide are the problems of 
women and children. One of the most 
pressing problems has been to care for 
the families dependent for support upon 
those in the armed forces. Women with 
children are going into industry in large 
numbers. As a result, plans must be 
made for the day care of their children. 
Child labor is becoming more prevalent. 
Juvenile delinquency and illegitimacy 
rates are increasing. 

The care of the civilian population in 
case of enemy action raises many new 
problems. Some of these became evident 
immediately after the outbreak of the 
war, with the civilian evacuees from 
Alaska and Hawaii to be cared for, and 
the families of civilian employees in the 
Pacific needing assistance. 

Other problems have come in connec- 
tion with caring for the families of alien 
enemies who have been affected by ac- 
tion of the government, whether interned 
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as dangerous to the public safety or, as in 
the case of the Japanese, sent to reloca- 
tion centers for the duration. 

To deal with these problems, new leg- 
islation has been enacted, new agencies 
established, and funds either allocated 
from the President’s Emergency Fund or 
appropriated by Congress. These new 
agencies and new programs must be 
analyzed in this article. 


NEW FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The authority extended to the Presi- 
dent to establish new agencies by execu- 
tive order was basic to the establishment 
of such agencies as the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the War Relocation 
Authority, and the War Manpower 
Commission, as well as the federalization 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice.* 

On November 28, 1940, the Council of 
National Defense, with the approval of 
the President, designated the federal se- 
curity administrator as co-ordinator of 
health, welfare, and related defense ac- 
tivities. On May 20, 1941, the Office of 
Civilian Defense was created by execu- 
tive order, and on September 3, 1941, by 
another executive order, the title of the 
co-ordinator was changed to director of 
defense health and welfare services, and 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services was created. Both of these of- 
fices are within the Office for Emergency 
Management and under the supervision 
of the President. 

The Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services carries out its functions 
through committee organization and by 
direct operation in those areas in which 
no existing agency has had primary re- 


t United States Government Manual (Washington: 
U.S. Information Service, 1942). 


sponsibility in the particular field. An 
interdepartmental advisory council, com- 
posed of the heads of federal agencies 
whose activities are related to those of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, advises the director on major 
policy questions. The office serves as the 
center for co-ordination of health and 
welfare services available through fed- 
eral and other agencies, both public and 
private, to meet the needs of localities 
arising from the war program. It also 
makes available the services of special- 
ists upon request to assist in the planning 
and execution of state and local programs. 
Family security, community organiza- 
tion, social protection, day care of chil- 
dren, and recreation are some of the 
fields in which these specialists work. 

The twelve regional directors of the 
Social Security Board are utilized as re- 
gional directors of defense health and 
welfare services. These regional direc- 
tors have organized regional advisory 
councils that are made up of representa- 
tives of all federal agencies that have re- 
sponsibilities for health and welfare pro- 
grams. In so far as practicable, the facili- 
ties and services of all these agencies 
with related functions are utilized. The 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services works with and through the 
state and local defense councils and other 
appropriate state and local agencies. It 
co-operates with the Office of Civilian 
Defense in its relationship with the de- 
fense councils (established on the recom- 
mendation of the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation, created in 1940 and 
later embodied in the Office of Civilian 
Defense). 

The Office of Civilian Defense is di- 
vided into two divisions—the Civilian 
Protection Division and the Civilian 
Participation Division, which has func- 
tions relating to the social-work field. 
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The Office of Civilian Defense operates 
through nine regional offices whose areas 
are coterminous with those of the War 
Department Service Commands. These 
offices are in direct contact with the 
state and local governments. 

Other federal services relating closely 
to welfare in wartime are found in the 
Office of Price Administration, which has 
responsibility for rent and price control. 
In the housing field a Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination was established in 
the Office for Emergency Management 
(in the Executive Office of the President) 
in order to bring the necessary housing 
services to defense communities. By ex- 
ecutive order of February 24, 1942, how- 
ever, the President consolidated the vari- 
ous housing activities of the government 
into one National Housing Agency. The 
defense public housing activities are now 
in the Federal Public Housing Authority 
Section of the new National Housing 
Agency. 


ALLOWANCES FOR SERVICEMEN’S 
DEPENDENTS 


There was mounting evidence of the 
need for family allowances under the na- 
tional defense program prior to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, which took on a new sig- 
nificance after the declaration of war. 
The national headquarters of the Selec- 
tive Service System reported that as of 
January 31, 1942, 10,785,000, or 65 per 
cent, of the classified registrants of the 
first and second registrations were de- 
ferred for dependency. 

The experience of other countries in 
the current conflict and that of the 
United States in the first World War in- 
dicated the need for provision for the 
support of dependents of military and 
naval personnel. Consequently, bills 
were introduced in Congress for this pur- 


pose, extensive hearings were held, and 
many changes made in the bills.? 

As finally enacted, the plan for supple- 
mentary aid and services to dependents 
on the basis of special need was elimi- 
nated, although the experience of this 
country in the last war and that of other 
countries in this war had demonstrated 
the need for some flexible plan of supple- 
mentation to automatic grants. As pro- 
vided in the original bill this supplemen- 
tary assistance was to be administered by 
the Federal Security Agency through the 
existing state and local public welfare 
system, with grants based on a means 
test and the budgetary need of the in- 
dividual family. Instead of making 
this provision, Congress increased the 
amount provided for the automatic 
grants, thus increasing the cost to the 
government but not providing any flexi- 
bility to meet emergencies. 

Passage of this bill was contingent on 
the passage of the bill increasing the pay 
of men in the service. Base pay for pri- 
vates was raised from $30 ($21 for the 
first four months) to $50 and comparable 
increases made in the pay for the four 
lowest grades in the Army and Navy by 
the law enacted. This increase makes it 
possible for the men to make the neces- 
sary allotments from their pay. 

The Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act (Public Law 625) became law 
on June 24, 1942, making provision for 
government allowances to dependents of 
men ‘n the service in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades. Dependents 
are divided into two classes. Class A in- 
cludes the wife, children, and divorced 


2 Allowances and Allotments for Dependents of 
Military Personnel: Hearings before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 77th Con- 
gress, Second Session, on H.R. 6948, May 12, 14, and 
15, 1942 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1942). 


| 
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wife; Class B includes parents, grand- 
children, brothers, and sisters who are 
dependent upon the man for a substan- 
tial portion of their support. 

If aman has any dependents for whom 
the government makes a contribution 
under the law, $22 per month will be de- 
ducted from his pay. If he has both Class 
A and Class B dependents, an additional 
$5, or $27 per month, will be deducted. 
The amounts deducted together with the 
government contribution will be paid to 
his dependents. 

For Class A dependents, fixed allow- 
ances are made on the basis of affidavit 
or documents furnished by the applicant 
to prove the relationship. For Class B 
dependents there must be proof of de- 
pendency status. 

The monthly amounts to be paid to 
the family are as shown in Table 1. 

Administration of the act is placed in 
the War Department; for men in the 
Army, and for men in the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard in the Navy De- 
partment. As enacted the act gave the 
departments until November 1 to or- 
ganize the administrative procedures 
necessary to the operation of the allow- 
ance system. However, an amendment 
to the act passed in August made it per- 
missive to start payments earlier, so the 
Navy Department made some allow- 
ances on August 24 and the War Depart- 
ment began making extensive payments 
the first of September. 


IN CASE OF ENEMY ACTION 


In this war as in no other the civilian 
population of other nations has suffered 
from enemy action. In this respect the 
population of the United States is also 
vulnerable, although comparatively few 


3 Monthly Allowances for the Dependents of Sol- 
diers (Booklet FA-1) (Washington: Allowance and 
Allotment Branch, War Department, 1942). 


have so far experienced the effects of 
enemy action. War risks for American 
civilians began in December for civilians 
in Hawaii and the Philippines, for Amer- 
ican workmen on Wake Island and 
Guam, and for families or individuals in 


TABLE 1 
Govern- Total 
Class ment pore Family 
Contri- Pa Allow- 
bution y ance 
Class A: 
Wife, no child....... $28 $22* $50* 
Wife, one child...... 40 22° 62* 
Wife, two children 
(each additional 
CHUNG SIO) 50 22* 72* 
One child, no wife....| 20 22 42 
Two children, no wife 
(each additional 
child $10)......... 30 22 52 
Divorced wife (in ad- 
dition to other Class 
A dependents)..... 20 22* Tt 
lass B: 
agen 15 
ach grandchild, 
brother, or sister in wees : 
~ 25 
ach grandchild, 
brother, or sister in all t 
5 
No parent, each grand- 
child, brother, or 
5 22 0r 5 t 


* Unless reduction shared between divorced wife and other 
Class A dependents. 
t Depends on number sharing reduction in pay. 

_ Depends on number of dependents. Government contribu- 
tion for this group may not exceed $50 in aggregate and will be 
apportioned among Class B dependents in cases in which the 
total would exceed $50. 


other outposts who have been detained 
or interned by the enemy or reported as 
missing. 

Funds to meet the emergencies result- 
ing from enemy action have been made 
available from the President’s Emer- 
gency Fund; legislation is pending to 
give legislative sanction for continuing 
aid for the duration of the war; and pro- 
cedures have been worked out for the 
evacuation of civilians from Hawaii and 
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Alaska. Plans have been developed for 
the care of civilian population during an 
emergency by states and cities. 

As an interim measure of protection, 
the President, on February 6, 1942, allo- 
cated $5,000,000 from his emergency 
fund to provide temporary aid necessi- 
tated by enemy action to civilians. In his 
letter to Federal Security Administrator 
McNutt, he said: 


In order to permit sufficient time for the 
study and development of adequate legislation 
required because of enemy action which has 
necessitated aid to the civilian population, it is 
necessary that provision be made for temporary 
immediate aid. Pending the development of 
such legislation, I am asking you, as Federal 
Security Administrator, to assume responsi- 
bility for providing temporary aid necessitated 
by enemy action to civilians, other than enemy 
aliens, residing in the United States: (1) who 
are disabled; or (2) who are dependents of 
civilians who are killed, disabled, interned, or 
reported as missing; or (3) who are otherwise in 
need of assistance or services. This aid may take 
the form of cash allowances or temporary pro- 
vision for hospitalization, medical care, food, 
shelter, clothing, and transportation. 


Part of this fund, $500,000, was ear- 
marked on February 25, 1942, by Fed- 
eral Security Administrator McNutt for 
emergency medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion to be administered by the United 
States Public Health Service. Casualty 
hospitals and emergency base hospitals 
are designated for this purpose. Plans 
for co-operation with the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, the American Red Cross, 
and responsible state and local officials 
have been agreed on. The first to benefit 
from these plans for emergency medical 
care and hospitalization have been sea- 
men from torpedoed ships and evacuees 
requiring medical attention. Plans are 
being developed for medical care for 
casualties in case of bombing or other 
enemy action. 

On February 26, 1942, an allocation of 


$750,000 was made to the Social Se- 
curity Board to enable it to make tem- 
porary monthly benefit payments to de- 
pendents residing in the continental 
United States of persons affected by 
enemy action outside the continental 
United States. This plan is administered 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Under this plan, a fixed scale 
of benefits is paid to wives, widows, and 
unmarried children under eighteen years 
of age of civilians suffering from the fol- 
lowing results of enemy action: (1) death 
due to enemy action; (2) total disability 
due to enemy action; (3) detention by 
the enemy; (4) disappearance as the re- 
sult of enemy action. Parents are also 
eligible if they have received the major 
part of their support from the individual 
who has suffered from enemy action. 
Payments vary, according to the earn- 
ings of the worker and the relationship of 
the dependent, from a minimum pay- 
ment of $20 a month for parents or child 
to a maximum of $45 for a wife. Maxi- 
mum payments to the dependents of any 
one worker vary from $60 to $85 month- 
ly. Any other federal benefits to which 
the dependents are entitled, such as old 
age and survivors insurance benefits or 
federal compensation payments, must be 
deducted before payments are made. By 
May 8, 1942, approximately 1,200 indi- 
viduals were in receipt of benefits from 
this allocation. 

This allotment to the Social Security 
Board was modified on March 11, 1942, 
so that part of it might be used by the 
Board to enable it to make payments to, 
or on behalf of, civilians who have been, 
or who may be, evacuated from Hawaii 
or Alaska who are in need. These funds 
are to furnish them with transportation 
to their place of destination in the con- 
tinental United States and to provide 
those who require financial assistance 
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with funds to defray their living expenses 
for a period of thirty days after arrival in 
the continental United States. Each 
adult who is in need is given $30, plus $15 
for each child who is dependent upon 
such adult for support, with the maxi- 
mum payment to any one family group 
limited to $85. Administration of this 
plan is by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 

Evacuation from Hawaii to the main- 
land was made the responsibility of the 
United States Army Transport Service. 
Persons to be evacuated were assigned 
priorities by the Evacuation Committee 
of the Territorial Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Within a few months thousands 
of persons had passed through San Fran- 
cisco on their way from the Hawaiian 
Islands, with only a small percentage re- 
maining in the Bay area. In certain parts 
of Alaska, such as the Aleutian Islands 
west of Dutch Harbor, almost the entire 
civilian population was evacuated by the 
first of July. For the most part the evac- 
uees from both Hawaii and Alaska 
proved to. be self-sustaining and not 
needing the help proffered by the federal 
government. 

Programs for the protection of civilian 
war victims are already in effect in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, ac- 
cording to a study of the International 
Labour Office.* The British system and 
the British problems of administration 
were carefully studied by the various 
governmental agencies in the drafting of 
the Pepper Bill (S. 2412) introduced in 
the Senate on March 26, 1942, to make 
legislative provision for the types of as- 
sistance provided by the President’s 
Emergency Fund. 

The Senate Committee on Education 


4 The Compensation of War Victims: Medical Aid, 
Compensation, and War Pensions (London: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1940). 


and Labor, in reporting favorably on the 
bill, said: 


No one knows today the size or character of 
the problem which the civilians of this country 
may face in the future. It is hoped that the 
civilian population may be spared the horrors of 
war, but many American civilians in outlying 
areas have already been affected by enemy 
action and the committee recognizes that no 
one can say when other areas may be affected 
or in what ways or with what results. 

As a result of the war civilian distress may 
arise through death, personal injury or damage 
to real or personal property. Not only direct 
enemy action but action taken in defense or in 
anticipation of enemy attack may cause vari- 
ous types of damage to civilians. Evacuation 
of certain areas may become necessary with 
accompanying disorders of civilian life and pos- 
sible damage. The dependents of civilians 
taken prisoner by the enemy may be left in 
need as a result of such action. Enemy attacks 
can cause civilian injuries which even if not 
totally disabling to the individual would re- 
quire prompt and frequent medical attention. 

The committee is convinced that the tre- 
mendous demands which enemy attack may 
make on normal community facilities for medi- 
cal and welfare services require careful plan- 
ning on the part of the Federal, State, and 
local public agencies and private agencies re- 
sponsible for this work. After careful study the 
committee is of the firm conviction that there 
must be a flexible system of civilian protection 
which will deal with a variety of contingencies 
and large-scale emergencies which may arise as 
a result of enemy attack. If any enemy attack 
should occur we must be prepared to deal with 
the situation.5 


In June, 1942, the Civilian War Bene- 
fits and War Relief Act (Pepper Bill) was 
divided into two separate measures: 
S. 2412 covering benefit payments to 
civilian employees working on govern- 
ment contracts and affected by enemy 
action outside the continental United 
States; and S. 2620 covering all other 
aspects of the original bill. S. 2412 was 

5 Civilian War Benefits and War Relief Act of 1942 
(77th Cong., 2d Sess., Report No. 1448, June 8, 
— (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1942). 
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passed by the Senate, and S. 2620 was 
referred to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee for further hearings.° 

Title I of S. 2620, which is now under 
consideration, provides for continuing 
financial aid and medical care for care- 
fully defined groups of those suffering 
from enemy action, with definite 
amounts specified to be paid monthly 
until five years after the war ends. Title 
II is flexible, since the exact needs cannot 
be known in advance. It is definitely lim- 
ited to provision for the actual needs of 
the individuals affected and to the imme- 
diate emergency period. The temporary 
character is emphasized. Its primary 
purpose is to help the stricken communi- 
ty meet the first impact of civilian suffer- 
ing. The federal security administrator 
would administer the act. He has stated 
that administration of Title I would be 
handled by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and administration 
of Title II would be through the Bureau 
of Public Assistance working with state 
and local public welfare agencies. 

Various policy statements have been 
agreed upon by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the American Red 
Cross, and the American Public Welfare 
Association regarding their functions and 
responsibilities in connection with dis- 
aster relief, civilian war aid, and emer- 
gency medical services. Among the poli- 
cies and procedures agreed upon is the 
statement that: 

The Federal Government has basic responsi- 
bility for the protection, welfare, and care of 
the civilian population in emergencies resulting 
from enemy action. In view of the President’s 
allocation to the Federal Security Administra- 


6 War Injury and Death Benefits for Civilians: 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Finance, U.S. Senate, 77th Congress, 2nd Session on 
S. 2620, July 1 and 2, 1942 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942). 


tor on February 6, 1942, and pending legislation 
to make such functions more permanent, it 
is assumed that necessary funds will continue 
to be available to provide for all needs of civil- 
ians affected by enemy action. 


These agreements state that the federal 
security administrator may look to the 
organization, facilities, and resources of 
the American Red Cross to provide food, 
clothing, and temporary shelter during 
the emergency period. 

On the state and local level, agree- 
ments have been worked out to bring 
about an effective co-operative relation- 
ship between public and private agen- 
cies. Public agencies have been con- 
cerned that the principle should be main- 
tained which has prevailed since 1933 
that public funds should be expended 
through public agencies. Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator McNutt has assured 
them that this principle will be ad- 
hered to. 

New York City was one of the first to 
complete plans for emergency welfare 
centers’ that are ready to care for the 
civilian victims of enemy action on short 
notice. In charge of this is the emergency 
welfare administrator, who is also com- 
missioner of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare. Of the emergency wel- 
fare staff of approximately twenty-five 
hundred, two thousand are employees of 
the welfare department and five hundred 
are recruited from the private welfare 
agencies. A special training course has 
been set up for this staff, who will leave 
their regular peacetime duties in case of 
emergency. The particular services that 
the welfare centers which are established 
will be prepared to offer to those made 
homeless or otherwise affected by enemy 
action include: (1) advice, information 
and general help, including clothing; 

7 City of New York, Emergency Welfare Division 
Manual (New York: April, 1942). 
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(2) cash allowances; (3) communal feed- 
ing; (4) rehousing—temporary and per- 
manent. 

The communal feeding resources of 
the Department of Welfare would be 
converted to emergency use, and the Red 
Cross would be responsible for rest cen- 
ters. The private social welfare organiza- 
tions in the city, through the Welfare 
Council, have agreed to accept the lead- 
ership of the emergency welfare adminis- 
trator. A manual has been issued to clar- 
ify the organization of the emergency 
welfare centers and the procedures to be 
used. 

Under the provisions of Article V of 
the New York State War Emergency 
Act (chap. 579, Laws of New York, 
1942) the state commissioner of social 
welfare has power to (1) make any ar- 
rangements which may be necessary to 
obtain for the state the benefits of any 
provisions made by the federal govern- 
ment for war emergency aid and related 
activities, (2) adopt and promulgate 
such plans, rules, and orders as will pro- 
mote the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the war emergency aid, and (3) require 
local public welfare officials to execute 
and enforce such plans, rules, and orders. 
In May, the New York State War Coun- 
cil appointed Mr. Adie, the state com- 
missioner of social welfare, as state direc- 
tor of emergency welfare services and 
evacuation. Local public welfare officials 
were appointed as directors of emergency 
welfare services by the directors of civil- 
ian protection. Plans have been worked 
out on a state-wide basis to carry on 
these emergency welfare services which 
are similar to those already discussed for 
New York City. 

In Maryland, a state-wide plan* has 

8 Relation of Public Welfare Departments in Mary- 


land to the Civilian Defense Councils (Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, April, 1942). 


been worked out by the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare in agreement with the 
State Civilian Defense Council. This 
provides for the following basic services: 


1. Information service to the community of a 
continuing nature regarding welfare and 
defense, a resource for factual data regarding 
legislation, organization, program, etc. 

2. Day care for children of mothers working as 

part of the war effort 
. Evacuation of children and other groups 
4. Basic maintenance services 
a) For families where need is due to the ab- 
sence of the wage-earner in the military 
forces 

b) For families needing shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, etc., in the event of enemy action or 
other disaster; or needing assistance and 
other services to re-establish themselves 


Each local department is to acquaint 
itself immediately with all local services 
already developed or in process of devel- 
opment as related to the above basic pro- 
grams. 

In Baltimore detailed plans have been 
worked out for ten districts, each of 
which has an emergency food and shelter 
center. In these centers the social serv- 
ices for the district are centralized. 

These are examples of the type of 
planning that is being carried on for deal- 
ing with social services in case of enemy 
action. These emergency welfare agen- 
cies would be prepared to administer 
funds made available by the federal gov- 
ernment either from the President’s 
Emergency Fund or by Congressional 
action when legislation is enacted. 


CHILD WELFARE 


The special needs of mothers and chil- 
dren arising from war conditions have 
made it seem wise to extend more federal 
assistance to the states for the services 
contained in Title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of 
the Social Security Act. For some years 
the appropriations have reached the 
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maximum amounts authorized, so a bill 
has been introduced in Congress which 
would remove the maximums specified 
in Title V for the duration of the war and 
six months following its termination, so 
that Congress would be free to appropri- 
ate additional sums (S. 2738). 

In a letter on August 22, 1942, to Sen- 
ator George, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mission on Finance, President Roosevelt 
said: 

In the mobilization of the resources of the 
Nation for war, the special needs of mothers and 
children arising from war conditions must not 
be overlooked. In proportion as we safeguard 
children now—the children of our fighting men 
and of our war workers—we are building a 
Nation of strong and resourceful citizens cap- 
able of dealing with the problems with which we 
are confronted. 

Fortunately, encouraging progress has been 
made during the past 7 years in reducing ma- 
ternal and infant mortality and improving the 
health and welfare of children. The coopera- 
tive programs carried on by the Children’s 
Bureau and the State agencies of health and 
welfare in all the States under the Social Se- 
curity Act have contributed greatly to these 
gains. However, the impact of war upon family 
life has created urgent needs which previously 
authorized Federal appropriations combined 
with State and local funds have not been able 
to meet. 

The legal basis for services for children con- 
tained in title V, parts 1, 2, and 3 of the Social 
Security Act, and the administrative founda- 
tions for such services developed in every state 
under the provisions of the act, are now avail- 
able, but the funds authorized in this title are 
not sufficient to meet wartime needs. I recom- 
mend, therefore, an amendment which will 
authorize the appropriation of such additional 
sums as may be necessary to enable the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor to cooperate with State agencies now 
administering maternal and child health serv- 
ices, services for crippled children, and child 
welfare services, in extending these programs 
to meet war conditions. It is estimated that the 
sum required for these purposes for the first 
years will not exceed $7,500,000.9 


9 Congressional Record, August 25, 1942, p. 7182. 


In an explanation of this bill, Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot, chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, says, in part: 


To meet extraordinary wartime emergencies, 
the bill authorizes the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau to detail such personnel as may be 
necessary to cooperate with State agencies in 
carrying out the provisions of Title V. 

The phraseology of the last sentence would 
permit the Children’s Bureau to act promptly 
in meeting extraordinary needs growing out of 
emergency conditions by detailing personnel on 
the staff of the Children’s Bureau to a State 
agency which may request such detail for special 
services which the agency is not in a position to 
perform through its own personnel..... The 
persons so detailed would be assigned to the 
State agency under an agreement between the 
State agency and the Children’s Bureau and 
would be under the direction of the responsible 
officials in the State agency. 


In discussing the estimates developed 
for added appropriations, she wrote: 


For maternal and child health services and 
medical care for mothers and children in de- 
fense areas, approximately $4,250,000. 

This amount would provide service in defense 
areas to meet maternity care needs and medical 
needs of children through provision of part-time 
salaries to practicing physicians for maternity care 
and care of children; part-time salaries to practicing 
dentists for dental work for maternity patients and 
children; hospital care for maternity patients and 
children where needed; rent, remodelling and equip- 
ment of houses that could be used for small mater- 
nity homes; bedside nursing care in homes and 
nursing aids, etc. 


For programs of maternity care of wives of 
servicemen under plans for maternal and child 
health services by State health agencies, ap- 
proximately $750,000. 

At the request of the State health officers, the 
Children’s Bureau has set aside this year from Fund 
B, maternal and child health funds, $198,000 for 
this purpose. Thirty-eight State health officers have 
already requested allotments from this fund and 
plans for 14 States have been approved. 


For child welfare services in defense areas, 
and for strengthening the State child welfare 
services with reference to special problems of 
children growing out of the war, under supple- 
ments to plans for services under part 3, of 
Article V, approximately $2,000,000. 
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This would enable the State welfare agencies, 
under plans developed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title V, part 3, to employ additional chiJd 
welfare workers—specialists in juvenile delinquency, 
in group work activities for children, in foster home 
care, etc., to assist in developing programs of service 
to children having special problems growing out of 
the war, especially children in defense areas. It 
would also provide child welfare services in some 500 
counties in major defense areas of which about 300 
are now without any child welfare worker doing 
work similar to that carried on by the child welfare 
service program. 


In the plans’ that have been worked 
out for possible evacuation, children have 
been given priority. The groupings that 
are suggested are as follows: 


1. Family groups and school groups. (Groups 
of mothers and children up to 18 years of age, 
and groups of children 5 to 18 years of age not 
accompanied by mothers, but organized around 
a “school group” under the leadership of 
teachers.) 

2. Special groups of children not accom- 
panied by mothers. (Children in groups for 
24-hour residential care such as those attending 
nursery schools, day nurseries, boarding schools, 
or other schools. Children of all ages in insti- 
tutions. Handicapped children in special resi- 
dential schools or school classes.) 

3. Pregnant women unaccompanied by chil- 
dren. 

4. Hospital patients, invalids, infirm, and 
aged persons. (Convalescent and chronically 
ill persons occupying beds needed for casualties. 
Aged, blind, invalid, and other infirm persons 
at home who would otherwise be left without 
care.) 


All the reports from communities ad- 
jacent to camps and from those with war 
industries stress the growing need for 


10U.S. Office of Civilian Defense and Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, Bulletin No. 1, 
The Civilian Evacuation Program, Policies and Prin- 
ciples; Bulletin No. 2, The Civilian Evacuation Pro- 
gram, Planning for Evacuation and Reception Care 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942). 


child welfare services. With a large num- 
ber of mothers employed at the present 
and with prospects of more in the future 
it is necessary to plan for day care of chil- 
dren. Juvenile delinquency is on the in- 
crease, and illegitimacy rates are going 
up. 
In families where the father has gone 
into service with the armed forces other 
types of problems are arising. The legis- 
lation for servicemen’s dependents will 
help to solve the economic problems but 
many others remain. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


Welfare services must plan a role in 
the program of man-power mobilization. 
Situations which have arisen in the states 
demonstrate the need for social services 
in connection with the recruitment and 
retraining of labor. The employment of 


children and young people calls for su- 


pervision. The transfer of employable 
persons receiving assistance in a de- 
pressed area to centers of war production 
calls for the co-operation of welfare de- 
partments and employment offices. In 
war-production areas, social guidance 
and counseling are needed. 

The responsibilities of public welfare 
departments are changing under war 
conditions. While the need for finan- 
cial assistance is shrinking, the need for 
social services is growing. Public wel- 
fare departments must anticipate these 
changes that are taking place in the na- 
tion’s social and economic life and adjust 
their procedures and philosophy to meet 
their new responsibilities. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION SECTION OF THE ARMORED FORCE 
REPLACEMENT TRAINING CENTER 


CAPTAIN MILTON WITTMAN 


component units of the United 
States armed forces must exercise a 
degree of selectivity which will provide a 
caliber of personnel capable of insuring 
maximum performance in combat. The 
Armored Force has an inordinately large 
need for skilled technicians and so must 
establish accurately the various skills re- 
quired for its function. This is done, as 
in other branches of the service, through 
the medium of classification procedures 
which are applied to all selectees at the 
time they enter, during their training, 
and at the time they leave the Armored 
Force Replacement Training Center. 
The Armored Force involves in its basic 
fabric the use of tanks, wheeled vehicles, 
track-laying vehicles, weapons, and com- 
munications in quantities and in varied 
types. The proper use and care of this 
equipment and its effective employment 
in action must be preceded by intensive 
training and instruction of men capable 
of receiving and applying the knowledge 
outlined. The responsibility for selection 
and placement of these men rests with 
the Classification Section of the Armored 
Force Replacement Training Center. 
The War Department in army regula- 
tions has stated the purpose of classifica- 
tion to be 


.... to obtain and record in a readily usable 
form information of a man’s qualifications as to 
education, intelligence, aptitudes, previous mil- 
itary experience, and civilian occupational 
skills. Proper classification forms the basis for 
correct assignment and is necessary in order 
that 


[ Is universally recognized that all 


a) All units and installations obtain a propor- 
tionate share of the abilities possessed by 
personnel coming directly from civil life. 

b) Combat units obtain priority in the assign- 
ment of personnel possessing military train- 
ing and qualities of leadership. 

c) Men with occupational skills are assigned to 
units or installations requiring those skills in 
the proportions and to the extent available, 
avoiding wastage. 


In the various phases of its operation, 
the Classification Section enables the 
accomplishment of these goals. 

Prior to entering the Armored Force 
Replacement ‘Training Center, each 
trainee has passed through the induction 
center and the reception center and has 
received preliminary processing. This 
involves physical examination, issue of 
clothing, orientation lectures, and ad- 
ministration of the Army General Clas- 
sification Test (AGCT).* The score made 
on this test is an indication of the mental 
ability of the trainee and serves as a 
guide in classification and assignment. 
At a preliminary interview by trained in- 

*The Army General Classification Test was 
evolved by the War Department under the guidance 
of leading psychologists. It replaces the old Army 
Alpha and includes a nonverbal performance test 
(the 2ABC) which replaces the Beta. Its dispersion 
among a large test group is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. The administration of this test is in ac- 


cordance with approved psychological testing pro- 
cedures. 


Grade Score Percentage | Intelligence Rating 
130-55 7 Very superior 
110-29 24 Superior 
9QO-109 38 Average 
45-69 7 Very inferior 


* The Group IV level has recently been lowered to 60. 
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terviewers? a large card called the Sol- 
dier’s Qualification Card (W.D., A.G.O. 
Form 20) is filled out. This card is a 
basic tool in classification. It was con- 
structed so as to contain a complete de- 
scription of the soldier—personal charac- 
teristics, family data, employment his- 
tory, military experience, medical status, 
education, leadership experience, hob- 
bies, sports, personal interests, and other 
pertinent information. It is coded for 
rapid manipulation, and it is intended 
that in the post-war period it will be 
used by the United States Employment 
Service for employment placement in 
civilian life. It is apparent, then, that by 
the time the trainee reaches the replace- 
ment center, the Armored Force already 
has a great deal of information about 
him. This extends to the point of includ- 
ing extensive psychiatric reports when- 
ever the reception center believes these 
will be of assistance in proper placement. 

From the beginning it was apparent 
that the task of appropriate placement 
was one of important proportions and 
varied aspects. It would be necessary to 
carry out in detail.three essential phases 
in the life of the trainee, namely: (a) as- 
semble all identifying data on each sol- 
dier; (b) evaluate this information with 
regard to the type of training he should 
be given within the replacement center; 
(c) re-evaluate the original material in 
light of the soldier’s performance during 
training for the purposes of accurate per- 
manent placement in the regular army 
units. During the training period some 
exceptionally able trainees will be se- 
lected for various specialist training 
courses offered within the replacement 


2 The established guide for interviewing is The 
Interviewer’s Handbook (The Personnel Procedures 
Section, The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, 
D.C., January, 1942). Close examination of this 
Handbook will reveal that it contains information on 
standard interviewing techniques. 


center and by the Armored Force 
School, for the Officer Candidate School, 
and for cadre replacements. (Cadre are 
soldiers with army experience who assist 
in training or form the framework of new 
units.) 

The performance of these operations, 
and of others which have evolved as ex- 
perience in this field has accumulated, is 
carried forward by the Classification Sec- 
tion. This unit is staffed by nine com- 
missioned officers and eighty-four non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men, 
who operate in a converted warehouse 
containing complete facilities for testing 
and interviewing trainees as well as of- 
fice space and equipment for performing 
all phases of this work. The officers ei- 
ther have been trained in the Adjutant 
General’s School for Classification Offi- 
cers or else have had previous experi- 
ence in personnel work, psychology, em- 
ployment service, social work, or related 
fields. The enlisted men are selected on 
the basis of their personal qualifications 
(alertness, adaptability, initiative) as 
well as for their education and work ex- 
perience. Both officers and men undergo 
a period of in-service training before they 
carry any major responsibilities. Rou- 
tine procedures for this training have 
been established and are in practice. 

A clear-cut division of labor has been 
set up, with the responsibilities of each 
department adequately outlined and pe- 
riodically evaluated by the Classification 
Officer and department heads. The major 
in command (with broad executive ex- 
perience) is responsible for over-all su- 
pervision of the Classification Section. 
The various departments are as follows: 
Records and Administration; Testing; 
Interviewing; Research; Recording (the 
filing department); Classification and 
Assignment, which makes training and 
final placement analyses; Cadre; Officer 
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Candidate School; Officers’ Pool, which 
assembles pertinent data on commis- 
sioned personnel; and Special Training 
Department, set up for trainees with 
various limitations. Another depart- 
ment, Liaison, is responsible for contact 
between the Classification Section and 
the regular training companies in the re- 
placement center. These departments 
are staffed by qualified enlisted men and 
noncommissioned officers under the su- 
pervision of commissioned officers classed 
as personnel technicians or personnel 
consultants. Considerable latitude in 
operation is allowed, and it is general 
practice to encourage suggestions for im- 
provement at all times. Frequent staff 
meetings stimulate close intra-office co- 
operation and permit the solution of the 
usual problems arising in the operation 
of complex organizations. 

The operation of the Classification 
Section can best be described by an ex- 
planation in detail of its contact with the 
trainee from the time of his arrival at the 
center to the time of his departure. 

First, a carefully planned schedule ex- 
tending many months ahead permits ac- 
curate knowledge of the time of arrival 
of a unit of trainees and the number 
coming. The incoming flow (and the 
whole training program, of course) is 
planned to allow for a regular turnover, 
which makes for a comparatively smooth 
flow of work. The qualification cards 


3 The Classification Memorandum No. 7 (Adju- 
tant General’s Office) (Washington, D.C., Febru- 
ary 18, 1942), p. 4, defines “personnel consultant” 
as “a classification officer who, in addition to under- 
standing classification procedure, has sufficient psy- 
chological background to administer and interpret 
tests, and deal with individuals and problems of a 
psychological nature.” Further, “....The term 
Personnel Technician is applied to a classification 
officer who is charged with the administration of 
classification procedure and policies.” Both of these 
definitions refer to commissioned personnel, al- 
though enlisted men who qualify are similarly titled. 


mentioned before arrive with the incom- 
ing trainees and are forwarded to the 
Classification Section. The testing and 
interviewing departments examine the 
cards and make a breakdown into four 
groups: (a) those with certain higher 
qualifications in education and AGCT 
score, who are given a clerical aptitude 
test; (b) those in Grade V, who are given 
a nonlanguage performance test known 
as the 2ABC; (c) those not having had 
the AGCT or the mechanical aptitude 
test, who now are given these; (d) those 
not requiring any additional tests. 

The trainees report the next day and 
are seated in groups according to the 
foregoing classifications. An officer then 
speaks informally to the unit, explaining 
the objectives of classification and the 
importance of the testing and interview- 
ing they will be receiving. While testing 
is going on, interviewing of the group not 
requiring tests commences. The others 
are interviewed as soon as testing, scor- 
ing, and entering of grades on their cards 
is completed. The men are seated com- 
fortably in private booths, and the inter- 
view proceeds in a friendly yet business- 
like manner. The purpose of this inter- 
view is to check information given at the 
reception center and to secure further 
data pertinent to the Armored Force. 
Driving and mechanical experience of all 
types is carefully noted and recorded on 
the qualification card. An occupational 
specification serial number (OSSN) is as- 
signed to the trainee, and his degree of 
skill is indicated by a special code. The 
correct designation for each occupation 
is taken from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles—a book used by the United 
States Employment Service. In case of 
doubt as to a trainee’s ability in a par- 
ticular occupation, an oral trade test is 
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administered by a skilled examiner, who 
enters the score on the card.‘ 

The interviewers are specialized to the 
extent of each being familiar with some 
certain group of occupations which he 
can cover intelligently. One interviewer, 
for instance, sees all mechanics; another 
sees all clerical workers. As an entire 
unit passes through this department, all 
interviewers are on the alert for certain 
specialized abilities which are in particu- 
lar demand in the army. Lawyers are 
found for the provost marshal’s office; 
men with flying experience are noted for 
air cadets; others with business-machine 
experience are located; cryptologists and 
geologists are sought; trainees with suffi- 
cient educational and work experience 
along lines related to classification or spe- 
cial training unit cadre requirements are 
selected at this point for interview at a 
later time. At the opposite extreme, 
those trainees with educational, mental, 
physical, or psychological limitations are 
marked for further investigation and 
study with view to treatment of those 
problems. 

The interview completed, each trainee 
(who is at all times made to feel through 
conscious effort that this process is for 
the purpose of assisting the army in plac- 
ing him properly) takes his card to a clas- 
sifier, who studies it carefully and assigns 
him to a specific type of training within 
his unit. Each regular training company 
has four platoons, each of which offers a 
different type of basic training: (a) tank- 
drivers, (0) gunners, (c) truck-drivers, 
and (d) miscellaneous vehicles, such 
as half-tracks, reconnaissance cars 
(“peeps”), and motorcycles. (A current 
revision is providing for universal train- 


4 The source used in this capacity is Oral Trade 
Tests (Social Security Board, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, USES Division) (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, August, 1940). 


ing in all weapons and vehicles for all 
trainees.) Since most men obviously 
do not have occupational histories of 
experience with any of these machines 
except trucks and possibly motorcy- 
cles, the decision by the classifier must 
perforce be arbitrary. His estimate of 
the proper placement of each trainee 
must consider all factors included on 
the card; but it is usually based on the 
occupational record. Most caterpillar- 
tractor-drivers, for example, are made 
tank-drivers. Nondrivers are usually 
placed in the gunnery platoon. This 
training placement is a satisfactory one 
in a majority of instances, considering 
the needs of the army. When the trainee 
leaves the building, the first phase of 
classification is completed. 

What now follows occurs in the regis- 
tration department of any good social 
agency. The recording department, at 
this point, types a locator card for each 
trainee. A training-record form contain- 
ing most of the data now known is also 
completed and is sent out to the regular 
training unit for the use of the training- 
unit commander, who will record upon it 
the progress made by the trainee during 
the training period and whether or not 
qualities of leadership are apparent. A 
roster is made up by company, showing 
at a glance the occupational specification 
serial number, AGCT and other test 
scores, and years of education. 

During the training period the qualifi- 
cation cards are kept in the filing depart- 
ment. They are under the supervision of 
a trained clerk and are considered confi- 
dential. The cards are available when- 
ever detailed information about a trainee 
is required. In this respect they are used 
freely. 

With the entry of the trainee into the 
replacement center, other departments 
also begin to function. The research de- 
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partment, under skilled statisticians, 
draws off data of which record is being 
kept for purposes of study. Several stud- 
ies made by this department have proved 
to be of value in making the classifica- 
tion and selection of men more effective 
and accurate. One such study set up 
predictor scores for success of students in 
the radio operators’ course in the Ar- 
mored Force school; and selection of stu- 
dents now being made insures 95 per cent 
success in completion of that course 
where formerly the percentage of success 
was much lower. The value of such a 
study is self-evident. Other statistical 
data are made available to the office and 
include such important information as 
the composition of groups of trainees en- 
tering the center in a given period with 
respect to age, AGCT scores, and years 
of education. Research evaluating the 
psychological tests now in use has also 
been conducted, with significant results. 
Research has a permanent place in the 
self-evaluation and long-range planning 
aspects of classification. 

During the training period, recom- 
mendations come from company com- 
manders as to men they would like to re- 
tain in the replacement center as cadre- 
men. The task of maintaining complete 
records on this activity is given over to a 
department that keeps in touch with the 
status of each company with regard to 
cadre and assures adequate regulation. 
The Officer Candidate School depart- 
ment assists in the selection of enlisted 
personnel who are eligible for training as 
officers and facilitates the process from 
the point of original designation as eligi- 
ble material to the final acceptance by 
the board making the final selection and 
entrance into the school. The liaison de- 
partment has the responsibility of main- 
taining smooth-running relationships be- 
tween the Classification Section and the 


regular training companies. It carries su- 
pervision of classification aspects of 
training right out to each individual com- 
pany and serves as a personal representa- 
tive there, answering most questions 
that arise. 

One aspect of the objectives of the 
Classification Section that will be of in- 
terest to social workers is the Special 
Training Unit. It has been previously 
mentioned that special note is made of 
men with educational, mental, or physi- 
cal limitations. Men who are illiterate or 
who are of non-English-speaking groups, 
those who represent problems of low 
mental ability or poor physical co-ordi- 
nation, those who are neurotic or pre- 
psychotic or who in any way fail to make 
a good adjustment to military training, 
are given special attention by the Special 
Training Unit. 

The Classification Section has the re- 
sponsibility for location and selection of 
trainees considered to need a program of 
training and instruction suited to the 
particular limitations of the individual. 
A personnel consultant with social work 
training and experience supervises this 
selection and serves in other capacities 
with relation to: (a) liaison with the Spe- 
cial Training Unit; (6) the program of- 
fered by that unit; and (c) the proper 
disposition of men who have received 
special training. Specially trained inter- 
viewers with social work experience see 
the men making Group V scores on 
both the AGCT and the 2ABC perform- 
ance test. Out of these they select (as 
do all interviewers where they deem it 
necessary) those appearing to have the 
various problems mentioned. The men 
may be referred for immediate hearing 
by either the personnel consultant or a 
reclassification board (the latter passes 
on borderline cases); or they may be rec- 
ommended for observation by the com- 
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pany commander, who may refer them 
later after four or more weeks of training. 
In the latter instance a special question- 
naire form is used which brings out points 
relating to the trainee’s problems in the 
company (that is, whether or not the dif- 
ficulty lies in ability to “take” military 
training or in a mental, physical, or psy- 
chological problem). Each trainee is then 
given a private interview, at which time 
an inquiry into the difficulty is made, us- 
ing this information and the qualification 
card. The interview is usually most in- 
formal and involves simply a short psy- 
chological test (oral) and a literacy test 
where needed. In cases heard by the re- 
classification board the commanders of 
the two special training companies, the 
neuropsychiatrist attached to the unit, 
and the personnel consultant are all pres- 
ent and examine the situation. The case 
is discussed fully and a disposition made. 
The trainee may be accepted if it is felt 
he will benefit by special training. Many 
men of otherwise normal abilities seem to 
have trouble in making an adjustment 
to camp life; where this is serious, a 
transfer to the Special Training Unit is 
made. These are considered orientation 
problems and usually straighten out after 
a few weeks. Special training is also 
available for colored trainees. 

The program of the Special Training 
Unit provides academic education in ele- 
mentary reading, writing, and arithmetic 
to illiterate and non-English-speaking 
trainees, as well as a reduced level of mil- 
itary training, which runs concurrently 
with the academic program.’ Men with 
physical limitations are seen by the Hos- 


5 Mobilization Training Program No. 20-1 (War 
Department) (Washington, July 17, 1941), outlines 
a complete training program specifically for special 
training units at replacement training centers. Aca- 
demic instruction is given an allowance of three 
hours a day. 
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pital Disposition Board, which estab- 
lishes a diagnosis and a duty recommen- 
dation. If found physically unqualified, 
the trainee is retained in the Special 
Training Unit until duty commensurate 
with his physical limitations can be 
found for him. The usual stay of 
men in the companies (one offers the 
academic program and the other houses 
chiefly physical problems) is eight to 
twelve weeks. At the conclusion of 
training various types of disposition 
may be made. They may be returned 
to regular training units, whence they 
will complete training and enter com- 
bat units; they may be assigned to 
service units where too great physical or 
mental demands will not be made on 
them; or, finally, they may be given 
either medical discharge for extreme 
cases of physical deficiency or discharge 
for mental or physical inaptitude. This 
is done only after careful observation 
and full participation by the neuropsy- 
chiatrist and the station hospital. A 
trainee is discharged only when it is felt 
that he can perform no useful work in the 
army. Recently a competent psycholo- 
gist has. been of material assistance to 
this program by supplying a clinical serv- 
ice that permits more adequate diagnosis 
in the case of trainees being considered. 
In this instance an individual intelligence 
test is administered.° Thus all possible 
resources are used to secure proper ap- 
proach and treatment of specific prob- 
lems coming to the replacement center. 

At the completion of the regular basic 
training program, the trainee is ready to 
leave the replacement center. A requisi- 
tion from an armored unit comes in and 
is forwarded to the Classification Section. 


6 A revised form of the Wechsler Scale prepared 
especially for the army is used. It contains both 
verbal and nonverbal batteries and gives an accu- 
tate gauge of behavior. 
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It contains a list of the various special- 
ists and numbers of each needed. All 
data available on each trainee ready to 
leave are given to the assignment depart- 
ment, which now makes the final place- 
ment evaluation of each man. This is an 
important decision and is handled only 
by a highly trained noncommissioned of- 
ficer under close supervision. The need 
for mature, well-founded judgment is 
great. There are many variables to be 
considered and carefully weighed, so that 
the Armored Force will be assured of 
maximum performance in each of its po- 
sitions. It is occasionally necessary, ow- 
ing to inequality of supply and demand, 
to place a man in his second-best occupa- 
tion. In such instances the unit to which 
he is assigned is notified so that a switch- 
back to the best occupation can be made 
should a readjustment later become pos- 
sible. 

At completion of training a military 
specification serial number (MSSN) will 
be assigned each man. A skilled auto me- 
chanic would secure an MSSN of o14, a 
tank driver one of 736, a gunner 604, and 
so on. The MSSN is assigned with full 
consideration of each trainee’s occupa- 
tional record plus his showing during 
training. A large number of civilian oc- 
cupations have no counterparts in mili- 
tary organization, and these men (such 
as salesmen, cashiers, clerks) must be 
given jobs as gunners or drivers. In those 
civilian positions for which there are mil- 
itary counterparts the saturation point 
is soon attained, and the residue must be 
expected to receive other assignments. 
The situation at a given time might re- 
veal an oversufficiency of truck-drivers 
and a scarcity of clerk-typists, which 
would naturally create a placement prob- 
lem. Some of the drivers would have to 


be placed in other jobs, while good ma- 
terial for clerk-typists would have to be 
sought in other occupations and trained 
to do the job. The problem of harmoniz- 
ing demand with supply at that particu- 
lar time is sometimes a serious one, and 
it is one that constantly recurs. The sol- 
dier is assigned to his unit and shortly 
after leaves the replacement center. If he 
has had special qualifications, he may be 
sent first to the Armored Force school 
for a specialist’s course before joining his 
unit. In all cases all the data accumu- 
lated on each trainee, primarily the qual- 
ification card and the training record, are 
forwarded with the trainee to his new 
unit. 

It may be readily perceived that the 
organization and operation of the Clas- 
sification Section is complex and its func- 
tions spread over wide ares. Its place in 
the building of the Armored Force is an 
important one, and it is essential that 
every phase of its work be carried on at 
a satisfactory level of accomplishment. 
Its own personnel is chosen with this in 
view. It calls for a high quality of lead- 
ership and personnel and maintains a 
flexibility that permits meeting of chang- 
ing and excessive demands at any time. 
It is further highly mandatory that a 
constant campaign of interpretation be 
carried out, since classification proce- 
dures are not always easily understood. 
Therefore it becomes necessary to be 
aware of the public relations aspect at all 
times. It is not difficult to make clear, 
however, that the goal of the Classifica- 
tion Section is the fitting of the soldier 
to his proper place in the army. By this 
means the Armored Force is forged as an 
instrument of maximum integrity and 
strength. 
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PROVISION FOR SOLDIERS’ DEPENDENTS 
BEFORE WORLD WAR I 


VIRGIL A. HAMPTON 


recent enactment of the Serv- 
icemen’s Dependents Allowances 
Act (1942) and the provision for 
allotment and allowances during World 
War [I are in sharp contrast to the uncer- 
tain, inadequate, and more or less acci- 
dental methods of trying to help the fam- 
ilies of soldiers in our earlier wars. 

An attempt is made in this study to 
discuss some of the earlier payments that 
found their way to the families of sol- 
diers—gratuities, Jand grants, bounties, 
and similar provisions that gave the en- 
listed man some resource in addition to 
his soldier’s pay while he was in service, 
which he in turn could use for the sup- 
port of his family. The contributions 
which the enlisted men made to his de- 
pendents were on a voluntary basis and 
varied widely. An accurate statement re- 
garding the total amounts of bounty 
payments which finally reached the 
hands of the dependents are not avail- 
able, but some interesting estimates have 
been made. 

The term “bounty” is used here to 
refer to a subsidy or premium which was 
paid or promised to a prospective recruit 
to induce him to enlist in the armed 
forces. Bounties might involve payments 
in cash or in kind. When the bounty was 
paid in land, it was referred to as a land 
grant. Bounties were usually paid in 
cash at the time of the member’s enlist- 
ment, although some payments were 
made in instalments, a latter portion of 
which would not be delivered until the 
soldier had satisfactorily completed his 
term of enlistment. In some cases all the 


bounty was held until the time of dis- 
charge. This was the common practice 
with regard to land bounties. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the bounty 
was that its chief purpose was to stimu- 
late recruiting. The money, goods, or 
public land were appropriated for that 
purpose. But if the sum promised the 
soldier carried some such label as “an 
award from a gracious people for his 
faithful service to his country,” the pay- 
ment would be a gratuity. Still it is high- 
ly probable that the purpose of the gra- 
tuity was to get more men to join the 
army. 

This article will deal first with such 
payments as bounties, gratuities, and 
land grants that were made to noncom- 
missioned officers and men during the 
American Revolution, the War of 1812, 
and the war with Mexico. Special con- 
sideration is given to all bounty legisla- 
tion passed by the Continental and the 
federal Congresses. Representative ex- 
amples of state and local bounty pay- 
ments are furnished, but all state laws 
are not examined. Material is not avail- 
able for a town-to-town study of the 
bounty payments which may have been 
made from these sources. 

Next the various types of bounties 
that were paid during the War of the 
Rebellion are dealt with in some detail. 
Here, again, the federal provisions are 
studied in greater detail. Though much 
more material is available relative to the 
bounties paid by states, only a few of the 
state bounty laws can be discussed. 
Since there are total figures available 


612 
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both for federal and for state and local 
bounties, an attempt is made to furnish 
a comprehensive summary of all the 
bounties which were paid during the 
Civil War. 

This study is not concerned with 
bonus payments, compensation adjust- 
ments, or pensions. Those provisions and 
practices that made the enlisted man 
more able to assist his family are the 
chief points of interest in this study, that 
is, the bounty legislation passed, the 
amount of the bounty, when it was paid, 
and what part of it the enlisted man gave 
to his dependents. Other rather obvious 
and simple questions may be partially 
answered, such as: What did the bounty 
cost the people of the United States? 
How efficiently did it serve those pur- 
poses for which it was created? How 
much relief did it give the soldier’s de- 
pendents? 


BOUNTIES, GRATUITIES, AND LAND GRANTS 
FROM 1775 TO 1861 


Although it was not until World War I 
that federal provision was made to pay 
allotments and allowances to the families 
of servicemen, it is interesting that dur- 
ing the several preceding wars much was 
done to relieve the enlisted man’s de- 
pendents. A study of this question shows 
that many laws were passed, practices 
were instituted, and large funds were dis- 
bursed in such manner as to bring a sub- 
stantial amount of indirect relief to this 
group. Generally, these funds were used 
not for the purpose of maintaining the 
dependents of those serving in the armed 
forces but rather to induce the men to 
enlist. Thus, this study indicates that, 
before the adoption of an ironclad uni- 
versal conscription law such as that of 
World War I, the people of the United 
States had paid out enough money in the 
form of bounties, gratuities, and land 


grants to have financed an adequate pro- 
gram of family allowances through all 
the earlier wars. But during this period, 
rather than submit to compulsory mili- 
tary service, the people apparently pre- 
ferred to get the men into the army 
either by paying them a cash bounty or 
by giving them a warrant that would be 
good for so many acres of public land. 
The bounty was the first of these devices 
that was instituted for the purpose of 
raising recruits for the army. 

Looking first at the policies during the 
Revolutionary War, it appears that funds 
for the payment of the bounty came from 
many sources. Public funds were appro- 
priated by federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, while private bounties were 
paid out by civic organizations and by 
patriotic clubs and individuals. 

It is of interest to note that the first 
resolution passed by the Continental 
Congress relative to the bounty was to 
reject it. In December, 1775, this body 
resolved that “the charge for bounty in 
the account exhibited by Rhode Island 
against the Continent be not allowed.”* 
But the states gave this legislative body 
a “lion’s share” of responsibility for 
prosecuting the Revolution but denied it 
the power to raise troops by conscrip- 
tion. So this device for inducing enlist- 
ment into the Continental Armies be- 
came the accepted alternative, when the 
following month the Congress advised 
the colonies to “give a bounty of six dol- 
lars and two-thirds of a dollar, to every 
able-bodied effective man _ properly 
cloathed for service, and having a good 
firelock, with bayonet, and other ac- 
couterments.’? Within six months, on 
June 26, 1776, the bounty to noncom- 
missioned officers and soldiers was raised 

oe Journals of the Continental Congress, III (1775), 
408. 
2 Tbid., IV (1776), 71. 
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to $10.3 To secure “equalization,” it was 
then voted that this bounty of $10 should 
be paid to all men in the service who had 
enlisted for the specified three years. 
The following September the premium to 
those who would enlist to serve “during 
the war’’ was increased to $20 plus 100 
acres of land.* Again “equalization” was 
voted so as to extend the same payments 
to all noncommissioned officers and sol- 
diers who were already in the armed 
forces, provided they had enlisted or 
would enlist for the duration. As the war 
progressed, the foregoing process was to 
be repeated. The Continental Congress 
would increase the proffered bounty to 
new recruits, then vote similar payments 
to the soldiers already in the field. Before 
the end of 1776, it was voted that an an- 
nual payment of $20 would be given each 
soldier in order that those who needed 
clothes might purchase same.’ In Sep- 
tember, 1778, Congress authorized Gen- 
eral Washington to increase at his own 
discretion the bounty by not more than 
$10 and voted to send the Paymaster- 
General, William Palfrey, $80,000 to car- 
ry this legislative enactment into effect.® 
“In addition to the bounty of clothing, 
of land, and of money already voted, 
Congress, on January 23, 1779, author- 
ized Washington to grant a bounty not 
exceeding $200 to each able-bodied vet- 
eran or new recruit who would re-enlist 
or enlist for the war.”’? Six months later, 
on June 22, 1779, it was resolved 

That Congress entertain a grateful sense of 


the virtue and services of those faithful and 
zealous soldiers who, at an early period, engaged 


3 Ibid., V, 483. 

4 Ibid., pp. 762-63. 

5 Ibid., p. 855. 

6 Emory Upton, The Military Policy of the United 


States (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 


Office, 1912), p. 35. 


7 Ibid., p. 40. 


in the armies of the states during the war; and 
to encourage a continuance of their exertions, 
and as far as circumstances admit, to put them 
on a footing in pecuniary matters with other sol- 
diers, General Washington be empowered to 
order a gratuity of one hundred dollars each, to 
be paid to the men so enlisting during the war.® 


Other laws were passed, and still 
other bounty payments were made later. 
One of the later laws enacted during the 
Revolution was the resolution of October 
21, 1780, which promised officers one- 
half pay for life and noncommissioned 
officers and men full pay for four months, 
provided they would serve for the dura- 
tion. Despite all these payments of 
bounty, the ranks of the Continental 
Army remained very thin, probably be- 
cause, in order to recruit men for their 
own militia, the states were paying 
higher bounties and were requiring 
shorter enlistments than was the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Some of the states developed some- 
what similar policies as the Continental 
Congress. The payment started at a low 
level but, as time went on, became higher 
and higher. The states offered bounties 
not only to men who would join their 
own militia but also paid men to enlist in 
the Continental Army. Obviously, the 
states would recruit men for their own 
forces before they would for the regular 
army. The following are a few samples, 
taken at random, of state bounties. 

On February 22, 1776, South Carolina 
voted that ‘“‘a bounty of nine pounds ten 
shillings, currency, be allowed and paid to 
all privates.’’*? At about the same time, 
Georgia resolved to pay a bounty of $10 
to men who would enlist for three years. 

8 Journals of the Continental Congress, XIV, 758. 

9 Tbid., XVIII, 958. 

Ms American Archives, Fourth Series, V (1776), 
57°. 


™ Allen D. Candler (comp.), The Revolutionary 
Records of Georgia (1908), I, 198. 
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In 1782 this state set an early example 
for public allowances for the soldier’s de- 
pendents when it called for men to serve 
for three months and resolved that “each 
man so enroled shall be entitled to one 
good Milk Cow, & calf, as a bounty, ex- 
clusive of their pay;....And that 
proper care shall be taken during their 
absence to supply their families with 
necessary provisions.’*? Another Geor- 
gia law, passed in the same year, pro- 
vided for a bounty of twenty guineas to 
men enlisting for three months, or a Ne- 
gro slave valued at sixty guineas to any 
three men who would sign for the speci- 
fied time."’ Early in 1777 the New Eng- 
land delegates met in Providence and 
voted that their states would supplement 
the national bounty of $20 with an addi- 
tional bounty of $33.33.74 Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire immediately 
doubled this extra bounty, raising the 
total to $86.66, plus the $20 extra pay 
per year, plus the roo acres of land. In 
1777 New York was paying bounties of 
£80 to privates in the state militia, and 
in addition each was given a grant of 500 
acres of land.** In March, 1779, North 
Carolina and Virginia were paying boun- 
ties of $200 to troops who would enlist 
for one year of service.’® In Virginia an 
act of October, 1780, offered all privates 
serving for the war a sound Negro be- 
tween ten and thirty years of age and 300 
acres of land.‘7 New Jersey paid her sol- 
diers a bounty of $250, plus the $200 and 


12 Ibid., II, 326. 

13 Ibid., III, go. 

4 Upton, of. cit., p. 28. 

15 James A. Roberts (ed.), New York in the Revolu- 
tionary War (1898), p. 12. 

16 Upton, op. cit., p. 41. 


17 William Thomas Hutchinson, ‘“‘The Bounty 
Lands of the American Revolution in Ohio” (unpub- 
lished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1927), p. 


100 acres of land which was being paid 
by Congress. By May, 1779, Virginia 
had increased bounty payments to $750, 
plus 100 acres of land plus an allowance 
of $20 yearly for clothes. All the other 
states were paying similar bounties. One 
of the higher bounties which the states 
paid is reported from New Jersey in 
1780, when this state was paying $1,000 
over and above the Continental allow- 
ances.'® Despite the expenditure of all 
these funds, this method of recruiting 
troops had proved so inadequate that 
other steps had to be taken to get men 
into the army; that is, states had started 
drafting men for military service. 

Massachusetts and Virginia had laid 
the pattern for state conscription laws in 
1777. Then in these states, counties and 
municipalities started supplementing the 
Continental and state bounties to pre- 
vent the enforcement of the draft law in 
their respective communities. Individ- 
uals commenced the practice of hiring 
substitutes in order to evade personal 
military service. Little information is 
available as to the extent of these prac- 
tices during the Revolution. But on 
March 17, 1778, General Washington 
wrote the president of the Massachusetts 
council as follows: 


It gives me inexpressible concern to have re- 
peated information from the best authority that 
the committees of the different towns and dis- 
tricts in your state hire deserters from General 
Burgoyne’s army and employ them as substi- 
tutes to excuse the personal service of the in- 
habitants.*9 


In November, 1779, Washington wrote 
the president of Congress that all state, 
county, and town bounties should be dis- 
continued. Again in 1780 the Com- 
mander-in-Chief wrote the president of 


18 Upton, op. cit., p. 48. 
19 Ibid., pp. 29 and 35. 
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Congress: “The difficulty and cost of en- 
gaging men have increased at every suc- 
cessive attempt, till among the present 
lines we find there are some who have 
received $150 in specie for five months’ 
service.”° Upon another occasion Wash- 
ington wrote: ‘The enormous bounties 
given by the states, towns, and individ- 
uals to men for very short temporary 
services are the source of the present dis- 
contents and of a thousand evils among 
the soldiers.’’* 

One of the causes of inflation during 
the Revolution was the great quantity of 
money put in circulation by the bounty 
payments. Perhaps the value of the cur- 
rency decreased at about the same rate 
the bounties increased. Some of the 
moneys promised the soldiers were never 
paid except the partial atonement which 
was later made in generous pensions.” 
The needy soldiers were forced by cir- 
cumstances “‘to exchange their hopes for 
a ‘free farm in the fertile West’ for little 
more than a ‘mess of pottage.’””3 But the 
land bounties were eventually paid, and 
the later discussion on this question will 
indicate that the American people actu- 
ally paid for a good program of soldiers’ 
allowances. One would think that such 
experiences with the bounty would have 
led to its abolition, but it was destined to 
be continued for many years. 

The cash bounty was continued, more 
or less, through peacetime as well as war, 
throughout the years between the end 
of the Revolution and the beginning of 
the War of the Rebellion. Land bounties 
were used to induce enlistments during 
the two major wars of this era. Eight 
dollars was being paid the private for a 


20 Tbid., pp. 42 and 54. 

21 Jared Sparks, Writings of George Washington 
(1847), VI, 198. 

22 Upton, op. cit., p. 66, n. b. 


23 Hutchinson, of. cit., p. 97. 
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three-year enlistment in 1792, but the 
bounty was doubled for a five-year en- 
listment in 1796.74 In January, 1813, 
when the War of 1812 was in progress, 
the cash bounty of $16 was supplemented 
with $24 advanced pay,” plus a land 
grant of 160 acres when the enlisted man 
should be honorably discharged.”* The 
cash bounty was increased to $124 in 
January, 1814. Then in December of the 
same year the land bounty was increased 
to 320 acres. The War Department re- 
ported that $2,012,439.33 was paid out 
for bounties between January 27 and Oc- 
tober 26, 1814.7” Then, again, money was 
being paid for substitutes, for the Secre- 
tary of War reported to a military com- 
mittee that “many of the militia de- 
tached for six months have given a 
greater sum for substitutes than the 
bounty allowed by the United States for 
a recruit to serve for the war.’’® 

The history of the bounty through the 
war with Mexico is a repetition of the 
record for the War of 1812. In January, 
1847, the bounty was $12.00 to privates, 
$6.00 to be paid at the time of enlistment 
and the other $6.00 to be paid when he 
joined his regiment. But, again, as the 
war progressed, the bounty was _ in- 
creased, so that by the end of the follow- 
ing month a warrant good for 160 acres 
of land was promised the soldier who 
would serve more than twelve months. 
Just before the end of the war with Mexi- 
co the soldiers were voted three months’ 
extra pay at the time of their discharge.” 

24 John F. Callan (comp.), Military Laws of the 
United States (1863), pp. 92 and 115. 

2s A private’s pay was eight dollars per month. 

26 Callan, op. cit., pp. 237, 250, 261. 
‘ 27 American State Papers, Military A fairs Series, 

» 519. 
28 Upton, op. cit., p. 122. 


29 Callan, op. cit., pp. 378, 381, 393-94. 
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No significant summary figures are avail- 
able as to the total bounty funds paid to 
noncommissioned officers and men up to 
the opening of the Civil War. Nor is very 
much information available as to just 
how much the soldier’s family benefited 
from such payments. Figures are avail- 
able as to the total bounty payments 
which were made during the War of the 
Rebellion, but this will be discussed 
later.3° 

The relief which the soldier’s depend- 
ents received from all the land bounties 
is another matter of speculation. Thus 
far, mention has been made only of the 
land which was paid to the noncommis- 
sioned officer and private. But the total 
figures on land which has been spent for 
military purposes contain many other 
bounties and land grants. In 1776 the 
Continental Congress voted 50 acres of 
land to each German soldier who would 
desert the British army.** Revolutionary 
refugees from Canada and Nova Scotia 
were given more than 5,700 acres of land 
in Ohio.* Officers in the army were voted 
bounty land according to their rank. For 
instance, the resolution of September, 
1776, which gave the private a bounty of 
100 acres, also paid the colonel a bounty 
of 500 acres, the major 400 acres, the 
captain 300 acres, etc.33 But the great 
majority of all the public lands which 
have gone to military purposes did go 
originally to the common soldier. This 
article cannot go into this great American 
scandal. But it can be stated that the 
legislation which was drawn to settle the 
soldiers’ bounty claims was written to 
benefit the land speculator in too many 


3° See below, p. 626. 


3t Journals of the Continental Congress, V (1776), 
653. 


32 Hutchinson, op. cit., p. 10. 


33 Journals of the Continental Congress, V (1776), 
762-63. 


cases.34 Some picture of the cost and pol- 
itics involved in land bounties may be 
had by considering the final settlement of 
the land bounties paid by Virginia. 

Although the subject of scrip has little con- 
nection with the Virginia Military District in 
Ohio, it does show how inadequate that area 
was to satisfy all the claimants, and further em- 
phasizes the amount of public land utilized to 
pay the cost of the Revolution. The Scrip Acts 
from 1830 to 1860 resulted in the expenditure of 
almost 2,600,000 acres of land to Virginia war- 
rant holders. To this total must be added ap- 
proximately 3,700,000 acres located in the Vir- 
ginia District in Ohio and the Virginia warrants 
satisfied in the Kentucky Reserve prior to 1792. 
The issue of Scrip under the Act of 1852 con- 
tinued as late as 1906, and, even at that late 
date, there was considerable protest against its 
discontinuance.3s 


It should be noted that the foregoing fig- 
ures apply only to Virginia and to the 
land bounties of the American Revolu- 
tion. Much bounty land was paid after 
that time. Authorities disagree as to the 
final figures on state and federal lands 
which have gone for military purposes. 
Hibbard’s estimate “totals 68,239,030 
acres, but he seems not to include state 
grants of bounty lands.” Ofner, in 
Americana, states: “It is manifest that 
at least 100,000,000 acres of land were 
contributed to the Wars of the Repub- 
lic.”’3° (The combined area of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio is approximately 
85,000,000 acres.) 

No authoritative summary can be 
made about the state bounty-land 
grants. As has been pointed out, federal 
bounty lands were appropriated by the 
Continental Congress from 1776 to 1778. 
Then the United States Congress passed 
several laws relative to land grants for 
military purposes. The first of these laws 


34 Hutchinson, of. cit., pp. 86-87. 
35 Tbid., p. 227. 
36 Tbid., p. 5, n. 1. 
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was enacted in 1796, and the last enact- 
ment was in 1855. No federal bounty- 
land appropriations have been made 
since the latter date. In the earlier days 
land warrants were given men at the 
time of their enlistment. The later acts 
provided land warrants for soldiers who 
had already rendered their service, which 
were gratuities rather than bounties. 
Land bounties were given for service in 
all wars from the American Revolution 
through the war with Mexico, the Indian 
wars being included. Original bounty- 
land warrants were issued by the Pension 
Bureau up to July 1, 1917. Up to this 
time 598,701 bounty-land warrants had 
been issued for 68,793,870 acres of land.37 
But for very poor management, specula- 
tion, and misappropriations, the land 
bounties alone would have financed a 
fair program of family allowances for all 
the dependents of the American soldiers 
through 1860. The year 1861 witnessed 
the beginning of the War of the Rebel- 
lion with more bounties, more hiring of 
substitutes, and more mismanagement 
and waste. 


BOUNTIES PAID BY THE UNION DURING 
THE WAR OF THE REBELLION 

Despite the past history of the bounty, 
the federal leaders of the Civil War seem 
to have accepted it in good faith and con- 
tinued the practice from 1861 to 1865. 
A report prepared after the war by James 
B. Fry, United States provost marshal 
general, stated that Congress judged it 
necessary to pay bounties to stimulate 
recruiting and at the same time to pro- 
vide some means for the support of the 
soldiers’ families.3* Whether or not these 


37 Gustavus A. Weber and Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier, The Veterans’ Administration (1934) 
p. 451 (table). 

38 War of the Rebellion Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, Series III (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1900), V, 
671-72. 


aims were achieved, this period saw 
bounty expenditures, though low at first, 
become higher and higher until finally 
they reached totals heretofore unknown. 
Payments for substitutes also followed 
the same pattern of the earlier war. Two 
modifications of these practices, how- 
ever, were to be introduced, that is, com- 
mutation payments and the hiring of 
representative recruits. 

Again, it should be noted, that the 
people of the United States paid enor- 
mous sums of money which, with ade- 
quate planning and proper administra- 
tion, would have provided fair security 
for the Union soldier’s dependents. An 
over-all study of the grants made during 
this period indicates, however, that the 
money was not wisely distributed. Nev- 
ertheless, it can be said that such a great 
outlay of funds must have brought some 
relief to the families at home. This study 
will endeavor to arrive at a reasonable 
estimate of the extent to which these de- 
pendents were relieved. 

As in previous wars, the bounty was 
the first device to be called into use. 
Again bounties were paid out of public 
funds—federal, state, and local. Supple- 
mentary funds were spent by various 
clubs, organizations, corporations, and 
private individuals. 

When the War of the Rebellion 
opened, no bounties were being paid, ex- 
cept that the army was offering certain 
veterans an increase in pay as a means of 
encouraging their re-enlistment. The 
first bounty law for this war was passed 
in July, 1861, and provided that $100 
would be paid each three-year recruit, 
when and if he should receive an honor- 
able discharge.3® The following June, 
Congress authorized the payment of one 
month’s salary in advance upon enlist- 


3912 U.S. Statutes at Large, 281. 
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ment.*? Since the number of recruits was 
far below the national need for soldiers, 
there arose a clamor, inevitable under 
the system, for an increase in the bounty. 
This pressure upon the Washington of- 
ficials is illustrated in the following let- 
ter: 
York 

June 30, 1862 
Hon. E. M. STANTON 
[Secretary of War] 

Will you authorize me to promise an advance 
to recruits of $25 of the $100 bounty? It is 
thought here and in Massachusetts that without 
such payment recruiting will be very difficult, 
and with it probably entirely successful. 

W. H. SEwarp* 


One week later Congress complied 
with the request in this letter.“ Two 
weeks later, July 17, 1862, a $25 bounty 
plus one month of advanced pay was au- 
thorized for only nine months’ service, 
while the one-year volunteer was to be 
given $25 at both the beginning and the 
end of his period of enlistment.‘ Still 
later a provision was made to allow full 
bounties to all soldiers whose service 
should be terminated by death or serv- 
ice-connected disability. Such clauses 
were included in all succeeding bounty 
laws. By March, 1863, the demand for 
soldiers had become so urgent that Con- 
gress passed the first conscription law in 
the nation’s history.*4 This law will be 
examined rather carefully here because 
of the welfare principles that were uti- 
lized in the drafting of the exemption 
provisions and, also, because this law 
furnishes a background for most of the 

4° Privates were paid thirteen dollars per month 
in 1862. 


4 War of the Rebellion Official Records .... Series 
IIT, Il, 182. 


42 12 U.S. Statutes at Large, 509. 


483 Ibid., p. 598. 
44 Ibid., p. 731. 


confusion that followed its enactment. 
Under the provisions of this conscription 
law, all men between twenty and forty- 
five were made liable for military service, 
with the following exceptions: 

First, the Vice-President of the United 
States, judges of the various United States 
courts, the heads of the executive departments, 
and the governors of the states. 

Second, the only son of a widow dependent 
upon his labors for support. 

Third, the only son of aged or infirm parents 
dependent upon his labor for support. 

Fourth, if aged or infirm parents had two or 
more sons, the father, if he be living, and if not, 
the mother, might select the one to be exempt. 

Fifth, the only brother of children not twelve 
years of age, having neither father nor mother 
dependent upon his labor for support. 

Sixth, the father of motherless children under 
twelve years of age, dependent upon his labor 
for support. 

Seventh, if two men from the same family 
were already in the army, two other eligible 
men from the same family group might be ex- 
empt. 

The act also described the organiza- 
tion that should be set up to administer 
the draft. Each congressional district 
was to constitute an enrolment district 
to be administered by a district provost 
marshal who was to be appointed by the 
President and was to receive the rank and 
salary of a captain in the United States 
Army. He was to serve as the president 
of the district board of three, the other 
two members being a licensed physician 
and a representative citizen. Each con- 
gressional district might be divided into 
subdivisions, cities, etc., with other pro- 
vost marshals in charge. Above the pro- 
vost marshal of each congressional dis- 
trict was the state provost marshal who 
was also appointed by the President and 
who received the rank and pay of a 
colonel. Thus, when the President called 
for a specified number of troops, quotas 
were sent to the various states where 
such figures were broken down so quotas 
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could be assigned to the different dis- 
tricts, subdistricts, etc. These quotas 
were to be determined by the number of 
men liable for service in the army in the 
respective districts. 

The law provided further that any 
man called could be exempt by paying 
commutation to the War Department. 
The President set this commutation sum 
at $300. This clause was inserted, appar- 
ently, to reduce the national resistance 
to the draft law. The army was to hire a 
substitute with the $300. Or, under this 
act, the drafted man would be exempt if 
he would furnish an acceptable substi- 
tute. Thus the man called for service had 
to report for enrolment, pay commuta- 
tion, or furnish the army a man in his 
stead; otherwise the law made him a de- 
serter and liable for court-martial. An- 
other provision in this law authorized 
bounties of $100 to two-year recruits. 

One cannot hope to understand this 
great outlay of funds for bounties, sub- 
stitutes, etc., without considering the 
constant, and more often violent, strug- 
gles within the Union. This was literally 
a “Civil War.” One part of the nation’s 
people was pitted against another, with 
no real line of demarcation between 
them. Almost every community through- 
out the loyal states had its Copperheads, 
“nigger-haters,’”’ southern sympathizers, 
and general obstructionists. This group 
had been rather active in their opposition 
to the administration from the very be- 
ginning of the war, and the passage of the 
Conscription Act gave them further 
ground for their opposition. Objection to 
the principle of compulsory military 
service, however, came also from thou- 
sands of good and loyal citizens. The 
Copperheads and others like them joined 
these people in opposing the draft and 
then claimed a constitutional basis for 
their acts of destruction. Some of the 


riots, particularly the one in New York, 
had causes which extended back beyond 
the Conscription Act. There had been 
violent racial clashes along the docks of 
most the big lake and coastal shipping 
towns, chiefly because Negroes had been 
used as strikebreakers.** Only a month 
before the riot, three thousand of New 
York’s striking longshoremen had been 
pushed aside while Negroes, under police 
protection, had taken over their jobs. 
Thus it was not a coincidence when one 
would see at the head of the rioting 
mobs the angry and defeated dock 
workers. “Industrial discontent was a 
fundamental cause of the riots.’’4° Final- 
ly the general upheaval, touched off by 
the draft law, extended into the courts. 
During the New York riot Judge Bar- 
nard had made a speech to a part of the 
mob. He denounced conscription as un- 
constitutional, an act of despotism from 
which the people would be protected by 
the courts. A case relative to the enforce- 
ment of conscription was heard in the 
court of Judge McCunn. The act was de- 
clared to be unconstitutional since it vio- 
lated the rights of the people, created a 
distinction between the people, and was 
contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States. The supreme court of 
Pennsylvania also held that “a Congres- 
sional draft to suppress insurrection was 
an innovation that had no warrant in the 
text of the Constitution.’’47 Despite the 
opposition to the draft which continued 
in various degrees throughout the war, 
the law was enforced. However, bounties 
continued to be increased so as to secure 
the maximum number of volunteers. 


45 Emerson D, Fite, Social and Industrial Condi- 
tions in the North during the Civil War (1910), pp. 
189-90. 

46 Tbid., p. 190. 

47 John B. McMaster, A History of the People of 
the United States during Lincoln’s Administration 
(1927), pp. 408, 411, 415-16. 
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By September, 1863, the federal boun- 
ty to veteran soldiers who would re- 
enlist for three years was increased to 
$400. The raw recruit could collect $300 
for a similar engagement.‘* Although 
some changes were made as to the meth- 
od and time of making these payments, 
the foregoing amounts prevailed to the 
end of the war. Later, authorization was 
given to pay the recruit enlisting for one 
year a bounty of $100, and the two-year 
recruit $200.49 Then from November 24, 
1864, to the end of the war, additional 
special bounties of $300 were paid to 
those troops enlisting in the First Army 
Corps. This action was taken in order to 
get men into divisions of the army that 
were already organized rather than have 
them exercise their right to select their 
own corps. Because of the ensuing delay, 
many recruits were electing to serve in 
units which were in the process of organi- 
zation, rather than join an old army 
corps which would probably get to the 
battle front much earlier. It may be 
noted that during the last six months of 
the war the federal bounty was $700 to 
veterans and $600 for new recruits, pro- 
vided they would volunteer for service in 
one of the old army units. 

An order from the Provost Marshal 
General discontinued bounty payments 
on April 24, 1865, General Lee having 
surrendered fifteen days earlier.’° How- 
ever, there was some more bounty legis- 
lation, for in July, 1866, a law was en- 
acted granting $100 extra bounty to the 
families of soldiers who were killed and 
to those soldiers who had served for three 
years or whose service had terminated 
earlier because they were wounded, the 

48 War of the Rebellion Official Records,.... 
Series IIT, V, 672. 

49 Tbid. 


5° Tbid., IV, 1274. 
51 14 U.S. Statutes at Large 322, 


act stating further that soldiers who have 
sold, assigned, or loaned their claims to 
bounty were not entitled to bounty. Al- 
though these payments were described 
as bounties by the law, it may be more 
accurate to think of them as gratuities or 
bonuses. The war had been over more 
than a year. The fall elections were, how- 
ever, just ahead. And this introduces an- 
other great extravaganza—the Civil War 
pension—but this is not to be considered 
here. 

A partial summary here makes refer- 
ence to the welfare principles embodied 
in the Conscription Act. This law did 
recognize that the draft would weigh 
very heavily upon some families because 
of their nearly complete dependence up- 
on the one worker of military age. The 
exemption of these persons from military 
duty does represent a step on the part of 
the federal government toward its ac- 
ceptance of more direct responsibility 
for the care of the soldiers’ dependents. 
Indications of this trend of thought may 
be noticed in letters and documents of 
this period. Such feeling is expressed in 
the Report of the Provost-Marshal-Gen- 
eral’s Bureau to the Secretary of War, of 
March 17, 1866. In its discussion on 
bounties this Report stated: 

It was soon judged necessary by Congress to 
stimulate recruiting by offering to recruits in- 
ducements intended to compare favorably with 
the price of ordinary labor and at the same time 
provide means for the support of the family or 
others dependent on the labor of the recruit. 
With this object bounties were allowed from 
time to time by the United States. .... 52 


This Report offers an official summary of 
the federal bounties which were paid 
during the war and is more brief than 
that which has been given on the preced- 
ing pages. 


52? War of the Rebellion Official Records,.... 
Series III, V, 671-76. 
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Then federal bounties were paid ac- 
cording to a scale which made desertion 
less profitable and at the same time made 
the soldier more able to extend help to 
his family. For instance, after Septem- 
ber 11, 1863, bounties were paid to those 
veterans who would re-enlist according 
to the following schedule.’3 


Upon muster into service: 


One month pay in advance.... $13.00 
First installment of bounty.... 25.00 
2.00 
Two months after muster bounty. 50.00 
After six months’ service........ 50.00 
After twelve months’ service..... 50.00 
After eighteen months’ service.... 50.00 
After two years’ service......... 50.00 


After two and a half years’ service 50.00 
End of the three-year enlistment .. 75.00 


Bounties to the raw recruit were paid on 
the same schedule, the instalments being 
so reduced as to total $300 rather than 
$400. The $300 special bounty’+ was 
paid at the time of enlistment to those 
who joined the First Army Corps. 

Incomplete reports place the total 
bounties paid by the United States gov- 
ernment during the Civil War at $300,- 
223,500.55 And this vast sum represents 
federal bounties only. 

While a minority group had been 
forming mobs, marching, and rioting, a 
substantial majority of the people, much 
opposed to the draft, were taking con- 
structive steps to prevent its application. 
That is, persons who wanted to win the 
war more than they wanted to defeat 
conscription set themselves to the task of 
raising an army without the draft. At 
the time the solution appeared to be 
rather simple. States and counties could 
avoid the humiliation which draft en- 


83 Ibid., III, 828. 
54 See above, p. 621. 


58 Statistics, Medical and Anthropological, of the 
Provost-Marshal-General’s Bureau (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1875), I, 163. 


forcement might bring to its citizens by 
providing such bounties as would be 
necessary to fill the respective quotas 
with volunteers. Many of the states and 
counties had been paying bounties from 
the beginning of the war, but this draft 
law with its provisions for commutation 
payments and the hiring of substitutes 
was, indirectly, a request that such pay- 
ments be increased. Then in December, 
1863, the War Department made a ruling 
which, in its application, made the pay- 
ment of high bounties a near necessity. 
This ruling, in effect, specified that re- 
cruits would be credited to the district 
where they accepted the bounty and en- 
listed whether or not this should be their 
place of residence.** This literally placed 
each community or town throughout the 
Union in the position of bidding for men 
to fill its quota in open competition with 
all other enrolment districts. Every state 
and perhaps a large number of the towns 
appropriated funds for hiring recruits. 

The bounty payments in Massachu- 
setts will be examined here for illustra- 
tive purposes, although it should be kept 
in mind that such payments in this state 
were comparatively low.’? This state 
paid a bounty of $50 up to 1863, when it 
was increased to $325.5 Men with boun- 
ty funds were sent to Washington, to 
Nashville, and to other points to hire re- 
cruits to fill the quota for Massachusetts. 
Twelve hundred and fifty-seven recruits 
were secured in this way. In 1864 a firm 
in Boston imported about a thousand 
men from Belgium to be enrolled into the 
army.’? The company made an enor- 
mous profit, since it paid the transporta- 

56 War of the Rebellion Official Records, .... Series 
III, III, 1108. 

57 Ibid., V, 740-49. 


88 James L. Bowen, Massachusetts in the War 
(1889), p. 71. 
59 Ibid., p. 75. 
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tion for the men and then collected all 
their bounties. The Belgian government 
sent a complaint to Washington contend- 
ing that its citizens had been taken into 
the bargain through misrepresentation. 
An investigation was made, but there 
were no charges filed. Upon another oc- 
casion some hundreds of freshiy imported 
Germans were mustered into a Massa- 
chusetts regiment which was already at 
the front. The following day some of 
these troops were sent into battle, unable 
to understand any of the commands 
which were given in English. Boston 
spent $1,380,000 for bounties during the 
war, while the expenditures for the 
whole state totaled $22,965,550.36." 
The town of Easton, Massachusetts, 
with a population of 3,067 in 1860, offers 
an interesting study of the operation of 
the bounty in a small town. In 1861 
Easton voted to give each man who 
would join the service a bounty of $15, 
and a like sum would be paid him each 
month he was in service. A committee 
was set up to provide aid for those fami- 
lies who should be in need. In 1862 the 
bounty was increased to $100. The fol- 
lowing year this town’s quota was set at 
190 men. A committee raised a bounty 
fund of $7,969.90 by subscription. Every 
family in town was asked to contribute. 
The names of those who did not sub- 
scribe were published in the town’s pa- 
per along with a comment as to whether 
or not such action was excused.” The 
bounty was raised to $125 in 1864, and 
the town levied special taxes for $10,000. 
Easton contributed 277 of its own citi- 
zens as soldiers and hired 143 nonresi- 


60 Justin Winsor, The Memorial History of Boston 
(1881), III, 315, 316. 


6t War of the Rebellion Official Records,.... 
Series III, V, 740-41. 


62 W. L. Chaffin, History of the Town of Easton, 
Massachusetts (1886), pp. 528, 534, 540, 547. 


dents which was necessary to complete 
her quotas. Thirty-five of her citizens 
took bounties, enlisted, and were cred- 
ited to other towns. About one-third of 
the nonresidents proved to be “bounty- 
jumpers.” One Isaac H. Baker enlisted, 
received his bounty, and deserted the 
same day. One of Easton’s citizens later 
boasted that he had jumped bounty elev- 
en times during the conflict. The town 
spent $40,503 on account of the war. A 
fund of $20,505.59 was raised and spent 
on relief for the soldiers’ families. This, 
however, was later returned to the town 
by the state. 

New York State paid a bounty of $75 
while that paid by New York City was 
$300. The city and the state also pro- 
vided rather adequate relief for the sol- 
diers’ dependents. “The whole amount 
paid by state, county, city, and town au- 
thorities up to December, 1865, for 
‘bounties, fees and expenses, interest on 
loans, and for support of the soldiers’ 
families’ reached the staggering sum of 
$114,212,000.’3 

One of the more interesting state 
bounty laws was passed by Oregon in 
October, 1864.°4 This state agreed to pay 
a soldier $50 at the time of his enlist- 
ment, another $50 at the end of one 
year, and a like sum at the end of his 
two-year term. Upon the soldier’s re- 
quest, all bounties would be paid directly 
to his wife or to the guardian of his child 
or children. 

Philadelphia paid bounties of $200, 
while Camden, just across the river, was 
paying $270.5 Jersey City and Newark 
each paid $350 bounties, and before the 
war was over Jersey City increased hers 

63 David M. Schneider, Public Welfare in New 
York State, 1609-1866 (1938), p. 286. 


6sWar of the Rebellion Official Records.... 
Series I, L, Part II, 1024-25. 


6s McMaster, op. cit., p. 416. 
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to $600. This was made necessary be- 
cause other towns and counties were of- 
fering much more than the $350 bounty. 

In the meantime clubs, corporations, 
and individuals were also spending unac- 
counted thousands for bounties in all 
parts of the country. The Chicago Board 
of Trade had raised a fund of $30,000 
and was rapidly filling up a regiment. 
The Philadelphia Bounty Fund Com- 
mittee had agreed to spend its money ex- 
clusively for three-year volunteers. The 
Secretary of War received a letter to the 
effect that “the Union League Club is 
composed of over five hundred of the 
wealthiest and most respectable citizens 
of New York..... They have sub- 
scribed a large sum, to be appropriated 
to the raising of a colored regiment, and 
will procure much more.”®? In Cincin- 
nati “patriotic clubs” were organized. 
Six men would form a club, each deposit- 
ing $50. When one should be drafted, the 
$300 would be used to buy his exemp- 
tion. In 1862 the superintendent of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Rail- 
road offered to pay two hundred recruits 
a bounty of $20 each, while the Cincin- 
nati Times offered to pay the families of 
its married employees $5.00 per week so 
long as such employees should remain in 
the service; also, the soldier’s job should 
be held for him.®® Another Cincinnati 
firm offered recruits a bounty of $40, plus 
two loaves of bread per day which would 
be sent to their families for one year. 
The merchants of Philadelphia resolved 
to raise $1,000,000, pay a bounty of $75 
to five hundred volunteers, and use the 


66 Tbid., p. 450 (quoting from New York Herald, 
September 3, 1864). 

67 See War of the Rebellion Official Records,.... 
Series III, II, 253, 269; III, 1107. 


68 McMaster, of. cit., pp. 416-17 (quoting from 
Cincinnati Commercial, November 20, 1863). 


69 Tbid., p. 229. 
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remainder to support the families during 
the soldiers’ absence.?? The Union 
League, the corn exchange, the coal- 
dealers, and the ballplayers all raised 
funds and paid liberal bounties to troops 
for the defense of Philadelphia. This ac- 
tion was taken while Lee’s army was 
marching into Pennsylvania. 
Individuals had been paying some 
bounties all along. In June, 1864, a cir- 
cular was issued by the Provost Marshal 
General making a direct appeal to the 
patriotism and generosity of those per- 
sons of ample means who are not liable 
for military duty. Such persons were re- 
quested to hire ‘“‘representative recruits,” 
that is, the individual of ample means 
would pay some man to go into the army 
for him. A parchment certificate bearing 
the arms of the United States engraved 
and addressed: “To all who shall see 
these presents, greeting” was prepared 
by the War Department to be filled out 
and sent to each generous person of am- 
ple means who would hire a recruit. The 
plan, though widely commended, did not 
yield but 1,296 soldiers. The names of all 
the principals, the name of the recruit, 


7° Tbid., p. 392. Fite (op. cit., p. 288) notes that 
“at Dayton, Ohio, a great procession, headed by a 
band, entered the city from the country, bearing the 
contributions of the neighboring farmers to the fam- 
ilies of the soldiers; 225 wagons heavily laden with 
firewood, 20 wagon loads of flour, and 60 wagons of 
farm produce..... There was state aid and in many 
cases county aid, but.... records do not distinguish 
the amounts given in this way to the dependent 
families by the states and the counties from the 
amounts paid to the soldiers themselves in boun- 
ties.”’ 

Of course, the purchasing power of the dollar had 
a direct bearing upon the welfare of the people. As 
usual, wages lagged behind prices. After two years 
of war, eggs had advanced from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a dozen, a pound of cheese had gone from 
eight to eighteen cents, potatoes had advanced from 
one-fifty to two twenty-five per bushel, and wages 
for common labor had risen from one to one twenty- 
five per day. For the entire war, prices advanced 
about a 100 per cent while wages increased 50 or 
60 per cent (see ibid., p. 184). 
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and the date of enlistments may be found 
in the Official Record.” This list shows 
that a recruit, one John S. Staples, third 
subdistrict, Washington, was a repre- 
sentative recruit for Abraham Lincoln. 
John Staples, son of a local minister, was 
a strong and healthy lad of eighteen 
when he signed for one year of service. 
The President paid him $60, shook hands 
with him upon his coming in and upon 
his leaving the presidential office, and 
wished him a safe return.” The Presi- 
dent paid a low bounty, compared to 
other premiums which were being of- 
fered at that time. Those persons who 
wished to hire representative recruits 
were competing with drafted men who 
were also hiring personal representatives, 
or substitutes. Since individual bounties 
and payments for substitutes are so re- 
lated, the subjects will be discussed to- 
gether. 

As long as a person liable for military 
service could buy his exemption for the 
$300 commutation payment, there was 
little reason for an individual subject to 
the draft to pay a substitute more than 
this amount. But this provision exempt- 
ing a man for the $300 commutation was 
bringing lots of money to the War De- 
partment when the need was for sol- 
diers.’3 The Provost Marshal General re- 
ported to the Secretary of War, in June, 
1864, that 14,741 men had been ex- 
amined for military service in May and 
that 13,400 of these men had been made 
exempt by being unfit, paying commuta- 
tion, or furnishing a substitute.74 The 


™ War of the Rebellion Official Records,.... 
Series III, V, 649, 913-32. 


72 Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years, III, 516-17. 


73 Total commutation payments for the war were 
$26,368,292.73 (War of the Rebellion Official Records, 
.... Series III, V, 788). 


74 Ibid., IV, 421. 


provision allowing commutation pay- 
ments was repealed on July 4, 1864. 
Thereafter the drafted man had to fur- 
nish a substitute or to serve for himself. 
And the substitute had to be hired from 
groups of men not liable for military 
service, that is, boys under’ twenty and 
over sixteen years of age, aliens, and vet- 
erans who had already served two years. 
After the passage of the foregoing act, the 
price of substitutes rose to near fantas- 
tic heights. 

In New York City those desiring sub- 
stitutes were advised to register with the 
Supervisor’s Committee and deposit 
$335; should the order not be filled, the 
money would be refunded. The $35 was 
a premium for the person who would 
bring the recruit to the place of enrol- 
ment. This did not work out because 
New York papers were running columns 
of advertisements from both principal 
and would-be recruits. A substitute was 
offering to serve for one year for $800. A 
broker wanted thirty-four volunteers at 
$950 each.75 Another broker was offering 
$700 for one-year enlistments. The Citi- 
zens’ Volunteer Substitute Committee at 
Philadelphia offered to pay men $650 
over and above all bounties, charging no 
brokerage or commission. Delaware 
voted to give its men who should be 
drafted $500 with which to hire a substi- 
tute.” Cincinnati newspapers started 
with offers of $600 for substitutes, but 
these offers were raised to $700, to 
$1,000, and, finally, to $1,500; these 
same papers offered real estate for sub- 
stitutes: “‘A nice farm of eighty acres, 
worth $600, will be given for a one-year 
volunteer.” A 200-acre farm in Illinois 
worth $3,000 was offered for two three- 


7s McMaster, op. cit., p. 450 (quoting New York 
Herald, August 31, 1864). 

16 Ibid., p. 451 (quoting Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, July 25, 1864). 
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year substitutes. Then 4o acres plus 
$300 would be given for one substitute, 
or 42 acres with a four-room house and 
stable would be given in exchange for one 
volunteer. This same paper carried an 
offer of 80 acres worth $1,000, plus $300 
for one man to serve one year. In New 
York two ladies offered $1,200 each for 
two representative recruits.77 

While the draft law was in effect, four 
different calls for men were made. The 
first call was made in July, 1863, and the 
last was made in December, 1864. Under 
all four calls 161,244 men failed to report 
to their respective draft boards. This left 
522,187 men to be examined. For sundry 
reasons 315,509 of those examined were 
exempt, leaving for duty 206,678, of 
whom 86,724 paid commutation, which 
yielded the War Department $26,368,- 
292.73, and left 119,954 men to serve in 
the army. Of these 73,607 were substi- 
tutes.7* It has been pointed out that the 
pay to substitutes varied from $60 to 
$1,500 each. And note that only 46,347 
drafted men were held for personal serv- 
ice during the war. 

A complete listing or even a summary 
of expenditures for substitutes is nearly 
impossible. No estimate of such a total 
figure is available. There are, however, 
some interesting figures relative to the 
totals spent for bounties. 

The Provost Marshal General esti- 
mated that individuals paid not less than 
$100,000,000 in bounties. Since the fed- 
eral, state, and local authorities spent 
approximately $600,000,000, this raises 
the total to $700,000,000.79 These figures 
cannot be applied to the relief needs of 


71 Ibid., p. 452 (quoting from Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, August 20 and October 20, 1864) and p. 449 
(quoting from New York Herald, July 22, 1864). 


78 Compiled from tables in War of the Rebellion 
Official Records, .... Series III, V, 730-39. 


79 Fite, op. cit., p. 289. 


the Civil War soldiers’ dependents, since 
it cannot be determined how many of 
these servicemen had dependents. But 
one can know that the total funds spent 
for bounties would have paid the depend- 
ents of a million soldiers an average al- 
lowance of $25 per month for twenty- 
eight months.*° But what part of this 
$700,000,000 reached the hands of the 
needy dependents? That question, un- 
fortunately, cannot be answered. 

In estimating the benefits which the 
families received, one may consider the 
$800,000,000 which the soldiers and sail- 
ors were paid for wages.** “Undoubtedly 
over half of all the bounty money was 
turned over by the soldiers to their needy 
relatives and may be looked upon as a 
form of relief.”’*? Sailors alloted more 
than $3,000,000 to friends and relatives, 
and soldiers from New York allotted 
$5,000,000 of their pay to the homefolks 
during the first two years of the war. 
“Other sums were sent home directly by 
the express companies; from the rendez- 
vous for recruits at New Haven in one 
month $57,000 was thus dispatched; 
from City Point, Virginia, $50,000 to 
$100,000 per day in the middle of the 
war; from Newbern, North Carolina, on 
a single day $430,000; from all points in 
five years millions must have been han- 
dled by the express companies.’’*3 The 
soldiers sent other funds home by letters, 
registered packages, and in other ways. 

Perhaps at this point the evils of the 
bounty system should be discussed. A 
basically bad law can become vicious in 
its application and administration. That 
must have happened in this case. One 

80 During World War I the dependents of United 


States enlisted men were paid $282,091,190.97 al- 
lowances. 


8: Fite, op. cit., p. 125. 
82 Tbid., p. 288. 
83 [bid., p. 126. 
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example of the application of the law has 
been referred to, that is, a town could 
hire, and receive credit for, nonresidents 
in filling its quotas. This exempted men 
who lived in communities that were able 
to pay high bounties. Boston filled parts 
of her quotas with recruits from Belgium, 
Germany, Tennessee, the city of Wash- 
ington, etc. Then this bounty system 
placed the burden of the war upon the 
shoulders of those people who would ac- 
cept responsibility. A community that 
raised bounty funds and filled its quota 
with volunteers was buying exemptions 
for many of its citizens who refused to do 
anything. Drafted men and substitutes 
were paid federal bounties up to July, 
1864.°4 In principle this may have been 
right. On the other hand, this retarded 
recruitment by volunteers, thus defeat- 
ing the purpose for which the state and 
local authorities were raising millions of 
dollars to promote. 

The law was administered by inexperi- 
enced personnel from top to bottom. 
Nevertheless, one would think that it 
might have been handled much better. 
For instance, there was no effective 
method for apprehending persons who 
simply moved their residence to avoid 
the draft. Widespread desertions could 
not be prevented. This made bounty- 
jumping less hazardous than the duties 
of a soldier, aside from its being a very 
profitable line of endeavor. The records 
contain much interesting data on this 
subject. 

Reference has already been made to 
the citizen of Easton, Massachusetts, 
who jumped bounty eleven times.** One 
man in New York was given a four-year 
penitentiary sentence when he confessed 
to having jumped the bounty thirty-two 


8s1War of the Rebellion Official Records,.... 
Series III, IV, 518. 


85 See p. 623. 


times.** Knowledge of this activity was 
very widespread. In some parts of the 
Union people sang songs about the 
bounty-jumper.*? Many local officials 
shielded the deserters from the arm 
of the federal law. The report of the 
Deserters’ Branch of the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s Bureau makes some in- 
teresting and authoritative comments 
on this subject. State courts would 
issue writs of habeas corpus where- 
upon the arrested deserter would be 
turned over to the civil authorities, 
whereby many would escape punish- 
ment.®® In 1863 the Provost Marshal 
General ordered the local provost-mar- 
shal to refuse to release deserters on a 
writ of habeas corpus, and if necessary 
they were to resist the state courts by 
force. This report of the Deserters’ 
Branch, made on December 31, 1865, 
stated in part: “Even at this date, de- 
spite numerous notifications, some re- 
ports are missing and, as the delinquent 
regiments have mostly been mustered 
out, the record of deserters can never be 


86 War of the Rebellion Official Records,.... 
Series III, V, 725. 


87 The following words were contributed by Mrs. 
Barbara Brandon Matoon, social service student at 
the University of Chicago, who got them from her 
grandmother, who was a girl in Indiana during the 
Civil War. 


In the prison cell I sit, 

And the bright and happy days of long ago, 
en my sack was full of tin 

And I thought it was no sin 

For to jump the bounty every month or so. 

Refrain: 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, the guard is coming, 

Even now I hear him at the door. 

So fare well, my Mary Anne, 

You must do the best you can 

And I'll never jump the bounty any more. 


Oh those grand old days and nights 

Which we spent in fond delights 

When my sock was running over full of cash 
When with oysters, cake, and wine 

We had such a splendid time 

But I am satisfied in dreaming now of hash. 


Refrain: 
Tune—Tramp, tramp, tramp. 
88 War of the Rebellion Official Records,.... 
Series III, V, 752. 
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entirely completed.”’*® The Deserters’ 
Branch was created on April 8, 1863. 
There is no record of the desertions pre- 
vious to that date. In 1863 the monthly 
desertions averaged 4,647, in 1864 they 
averaged 7,333, and in 1865 they aver- 
aged 4,368. The available record shows 
that the deserters totaled 278,644, of 
whom 77,181 were arrested.” This total 
figure is not very significant, since many 
bounty-jumpers were counted as de- 
serters more than one time. This whole- 
sale desertion of men from the armed 
forces was only one of the corrupt prac- 
tices which grew out of the bounty sys- 
tem. 

John Brough, governor of Ohio, fur- 
nishes an able description of the evils of 
the bounty and its administration in his 
state. In a letter to the Provost Marshal 
General of February 6, 1865, the follow- 
ing comments are found: 


The system of local bounties, as you are well 
aware, is full of corrupting influences. For these, 
governments, National or State, are only in- 
directly responsible. You, of course, understand 
the serious injury they are working to and in the 
armies. They are reacting, through the civil 
agencies, upon the Government by corrupting 
its agents and destroying the confidence of the 
people. .... Now cometh up the cry from hon- 
est and earnest men: ‘We are discouraged. We 
cannot fill our quotas in the rural districts. The 
more wealthy, and especially the large cities, are 
bidding away all our disposable men by high 
bounties, of which the bounty brokers and the 
Government agents get the larger portion, while 
when we come to draft and the lot falls upon 
those opposed to the war, they get exempted 
through a system of corruption, and by supple- 
mentary drafts throw the burden on the few 
Union men left.” Both these allegations are to 
some extent true..... The latter....I am 
satisfied exists to a serious extent..... I have 
no such positive proofs, but upon careful gather- 
ing of information from some of the most re- 
liable men in the State, I am satisfied: 


89 Ibid. 
% Ibid., pp. 757-58. 
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That there is more or less corruption in at 
least one-half of the subordinate provost- 
marshalships of the state..... Some men of 
heretofore moderate means have retired from 
these positions with handsome competen- 

They possess too much power to conceal 
their acts, too much ability to cover up trans- 
gressions,.... and great mischief is accom- 
plished before you can reach them underit..... 
[Speaking of the provost marshal in a certain 
district Governor Brough said,] the habits of the 


incumbent are bad. He has lost... . the con- 
fidence of the honest and loyal people... .. I 
have no one to fill the place. .... 


I have a surgeon in mind now as to whose 
acts I have much information, and as to whom I 
may make the same recommendation. An op- 
portunity has occurred for further investigation 
of his case, and I hold it open for a few days, 
when I may trouble you with it.” 


General James Oakes, of the Illinois 
office of the Provost Marshal General, 
states that large bounties, aside from 
their great drain on the treasury, consti- 
tute a strong temptation to desert, create 
dissention in the armed forces because of 
discriminatory grants, and retard enlist- 
ments by inducing men to wait for the 
higher premiums. He concludes that 
bounties should be abolished, since the 
evils of the system are greater than its 
benefits. The regular pay should be in- 
creased so the soldier could care for his 
dependents.” 

The abolition of the bounty was ob- 
viously a sound conclusion. The people 
had suffered the cost. A substantial por- 
tion of their funds had been wasted, 
while their obligations to the soldiers’ 
families remained unpaid. But a new 
way had already been suggested, even if 
not used. In July, 1861, Congress had 
authorized a system of allotments, where- 
by the family of a soldier might draw a 
portion of his pay, under the act entitled 
“An Act To Authorize the Employment 

[bid., IV, 1149-51. 

% Ibid.,|V, 834-35. 
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of Volunteers To Aid in Enforcing the 
Laws and Protecting Private Prop- 
erty.’’93 

There is yet much work to be done on 
the question of compensating the serv- 
iceman and helping him care for his de- 
pendents during his absence from the 
home. However, the present study shows 
that great progress has been made in the 
transition from the bounty as a method 
for raising recruits. 

Many of the defects of the bounty 
have been listed on previous pages. The 
law was based on an undemocratic prin- 
ciple, that is, that the obligation one has 
to defend his country is something to be 
measured in dollars and cents. Further- 
more, the burdens of war were shifted to 
the backs of the poor by permitting the 
wealthy to buy exemptions. Moreover, 
the bounty failed to raise troops when, 
and as, needed. It created disunity 
within the country and within the 
armies. It was a boon to inflation, a 
stimulant to would-be deserters, and it 
had a corrupting influence on military 
and civil officials. And the bounty failed 
as a relief measure for the dependents of 
servicemen. This statement is made be- 
cause of the high administrative cost. 
One author estimated that about one- 
half of the bounties paid during the Civil 


9% 12 U.S. Statutes at Large 268. This act pro- 
vided for the acceptance of 500,000 volunteers to 
suppress insurrection. These were to be called by 
proclamation and were to be in proportion to the 
population of the states and to be subject to army 
rules and regulations. The pay was to be the same as 
that of the same grades in the regular army. The last 
section stated that the Secretary of War was author- 
ized to introduce among volunteers the system of 
allotment tickets then used in the navy, or some 
equivalent system, by which the family of the volun- 
teer would get such portion of his pay as he might 
request. However, nothing in the official record 
seems to indicate that the allotment plan was ever 
put into effect during the years 1861-65. 


War finally reached the hands of the 
family at home. On the other hand, the 
only good thing which can be said about 
the bounty is that it did bring some 
measure of relief for the servicemen’s de- 
pendents. The relief aspect of the boun- 
ty system is important because in its 
time there was almost nothing else. Dur- 
ing the earlier wars people in this coun- 
try were not shocked by seeing a sol- 
dier’s wife and children beg for food 
while he was off trying to defend his 
country. There were no agencies to cope 
with the problems, and while many peo- 
ple suffered, others were given relief 
through the various bounties. And per- 
haps this experience with bounties did 
point the way to more constructive so- 
cial legislation. 

No attempt is made here to discuss the 
allotment and allowance now available 
for the present war, nor is any attempt 
made to review the history of the experi- 
ence in World War I. 

The basic principle for the allowance 
system appears to be sound. A great deal 
might be said with regard to the admin- 
istration of the law, but there are others 
interested in these current questions. 

Briefly the conclusion of this study is 
that the legislation for the protection of 
the servicemen’s dependents has been 
more or less parallel with the develop- 
ment of other types of social welfare. 
Progressive social legislation has been 
produced by long and costly experimen- 
tation. Too often this cost has involved 
much human misery and apparent waste, 
and too little is known about it. The his- 
tory of the development of the allowance 
system for the dependents of servicemen 
is a subject of great interest to social 
workers. 
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CASE-WORK PRACTICE AS AFFECTED BY WAR CONDITIONS: 


FERN LOWRY 


professional practice has undergone 

continuous change, modification, 
and growth. At certain periods the 
changes in case-work thinking and prac- 
tice have seemed more marked because 
they were highlighted by accompanying 
changes in the social scene. The years 
immediately following the last war saw 
some changes in case-work practice which 
grew out of the necessity for a fuller un- 
derstanding of the needs of hundreds of 
thousands of veterans, some in good and 
some in poor mental health, who were 
seeking to re-establish themselves in 
civilian life. Something more than a 
decade later a widespread industrial de- 
pression precipitated the necessity for 
finding ways of helping other hundreds of 
thousands of people who had not hitherto 
experienced the deprivations and inse- 
curities attendant upon unemployment. 
Now today, we find yet another group 
whose personal and social needs are being 
determined and shaped by current war- 
time conditions. At present, case work 
is once again faced with the task of meet- 
ing new demands which necessitate fur- 
ther change and growth. 

It seems appropriate at such a time to 
examine the implications of these current 
social changes for case-work practice. 
However, such an exploration necessarily 
involves three things. First, a definition 
of the term “‘case work,” so that we may 
have a mutually clear understanding of 
what we mean by this term; second, a 

1 The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance 


of Mr. Louis Novick in gathering material used in 
this article. 


Sr case work like other forms of 


consideration of what in case-work think- 
ing and practice has continued unchanged 
throughout the years and what has been 
modified in periods of social upheaval; 
third, what new demands are made by 
conditions of practice growing out of 
current changes in our social setting. 

As to the first—the definition of what 
I mean by case work. This definition has 
often been stated in various ways, but it 
may be helpful to restate it here. Case 
work is, as I see it, a method of helping 
individuals who are unable to meet their 
personal and social needs without the aid 
of the organized resources of the com- 
munity because of lack of personal ca- 
pacity or lack of social resources. In other 
words, case work is not a specific kind of 
help which we give, it is how we give the 
kind of help our agencies are organized to 
offer; it is not a particular type of service 
rendered, it is a way of rendering the 
services of a specific agency; it is not a 
function of a peculiar social agency, it is 
a method for carrying out the function of 
a specific social agency in such a way that 
a maximum contribution is made to in- 
dividuals seeking its help. With that 
definition of what I mean by social case 
work clearly in mind we can now proceed 
to the second point. 

What in case-work practice has con- 
tinued unchanged throughout the years, 
and what has been modified by changing 
conditions of practice? I should like to 
discuss this point from three angles: (1) 
the aims of social case work; (2) the kinds 
of human need with which case workers 
are concerned; (3) the methods em- 
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ployed by case workers in meeting these 
needs. 

First, with regard to the aims of social 
case work. One of the earliest definitive 
statements of the aims of social case 
work is to be found in Mary Richmond’s 
Social Diagnosis, published in 1917. 
These aims are. stated variously as 
“liberating the powers of self-help and 
mutual help within people,” “to place 
distressed people above the need for re- 
lief,” and “social re-instatement.’’? In 
general, in this early stage in the develop- 
ment of social case work it was recog- 
nized that the case worker dealt with 
people who were out of adjustment with 
their environment; whose ability to or- 
ganize independently their own social 
activities had been impaired—had never 
fully developed or never actually existed. 

Now let us compare this with one of 
the most recent statements. In 1940 
Gordon Hamilton states these aims in 
her book, Theory and Practice of Social 
Case Work, as follows: 

Reduced to a simple statement. This enor- 
mous area [referring to case work services] 
can be compassed within two major objectives 
—namely, economic well being (or a health and 
decency standard of living) and satisfying social 
relationships.3 

There have been numerous other for- 
mulations of the aims of social case work, 
but at the core of each we find implicit 
the assumption that the case worker’s 
aims or purposes are directed toward 
helping the individual to develop his 
capacities for achieving a more personal- 
ly satisfying and more socially produc- 
tive life through bringing about a dif- 
ferent relationship between him and his 
social environment—this being accom- 


2Mary E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1917), p. 20. 

3Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of 
Social Case Work (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940), p. 4. 


plished either through change in the 
social environment or through personal 
change directed toward enabling him to 
make more productive use of his environ- 
ment. It is true that the factors which 
determine ineffectual social functioning 
and personal disturbance may have 
shifted from time to time as a result of 
changes in the social scene. Also, the 
means through which we as case workers 
have attempted to help individuals may 
have shifted through the years with the 
addition of new knowledge and the de- 
velopment of greater skill in the use of 
techniques. But the aims of social case 
work have remained singularly constant. 
Now, as before, our chief interest is 
centered upon our efforts to assist in- 
dividuals in arriving at a more satisfac- 
tory adjustment to themselves, to their 
families, and to the larger social group of 
which they are a part. 

The second aspect of this part of our 
discussion relates to the nature of the 
human needs with which we as social case 
workers are concerned. There is a com- 
mon tendency to assume that changed 
social conditions produce new or 
changed human needs. At least the cur- 
rent character of human needs is fre- 
quently ascribed to changes in social con- 
ditions. Actually, however, closer anal- 
ysis indicates that there are few “new” 
needs—that changes are not in relation 
to the character of the need but are in re- 
lation to certain conditioning factors. 
The human needs with which we as case 
workers are dealing today are those that 
humanity has always known. Social con- 
ditions may shift rapidly; human nature 
does not. Changes in the basic needs of 
individuals for food, shelter, raiment, 
heat, light, certainty about themselves 
and their conditions of life, opportunities 
for attainment and progress, satisfying 
love relationships, opportunity for social 
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participation or social status, and other 
basic human needs, do not often keep 
pace with the more rapid changes in the 
social structure of which they are a part. 
When their ability to meet these needs is 
threatened by such wartime conditions 
as scarcity, need to insure protection of 
the group by curtailment of individual 
privilege or acceptance of increased 
group controls, their responses may seem 
different. Actually these responses are 
determined by the same inward desires 
which have always influenced their re- 
sponses to their social environment re- 
gardless of its immediate character— 
that is, the wish to determine their own 
lives and those of others, resentment of 
frustration, anxiety about the future, 
fear of death or loss of loved ones, desire 
to punish those who deprive or oppose 
them, fear of loss of their own sense of 
identity as individuals, etc. In other 
words, as case workers we are still work- 
ing with people whose fundamental 
cravings have not changed even though 
their behavior may seem different be- 
cause it is in response to new sets of 
social pressures which determine their 
ability or inability to satisfy those crav- 
ings. 

Any changes in relation to the charac- 
ter of human needs with which social 
case workers are concerned seem to de- 
rive from the social factors which pro- 
duce the needs: who and how many 
people are affected; individual responses 
to these needs; the intensity and com- 
plexity of the needs; and the social re- 
sources available for meeting them. The 
human needs with which we are dealing 
today are familiar to us as case workers— 
inadequate housing, physical illness, 
broken homes, working mothers, children 
in need of care outside their homes, dis- 
location, culture conflicts, poor financial 
management, unemployment, individual 
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reactions to social pressures, prostitution, 
illegitimacy, social inadequacy, etc. The 
difference is that they are created by a 
new set of circumstances producing a 
different relationship between the in- 
dividual and society. They affect a vast 
number of people many of whom have 
not hitherto experienced such needs or 
have never before been unable to cope 
with them through their own efforts and 
resources. They induce a great variety 
of response from individuals because 
they are more complex and affect them 
more intensely. Nevertheless, they re- 
main the basic human needs with which 
we are familiar, and the individual re- 
sponses to them continue to be those 
which are characteristic of the human 
organism. 

Now as to the third aspect of this dis- 
cussion of what in social case-work think- 
ing and practice has continued un- 
changed throughout the years and what 
has been modified by changing condi- 
tions in practice, that is, the methods 
employed by case workers in helping 
people to meet their needs. Here we 
have seen considerable change. This is 
understandable because it is in the realm 
of methodology that the impact of the 
development of new knowledge and the 
resultant extended development of skills 
in the use of technique are most clearly 


‘discernible. It would seem helpful to 


approach this discussion from a historical 
perspective in order that we may single 
out those concepts of method which have 
remained relatively constant and the 
changes which others may have under- 
gone. 

We noted previously that one of the 
earliest definitive statements of the aims 
of social case work was set forth by Mary 
Richmond in her book, Social Diagnosis, 
in 1917. In the same book we find also 
the most comprehensive statement con- 
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cerning the method, or procedure, which 
was developed for accomplishing those 
aims at that time. In order to accom- 
plish the aims as set forth it was neces- 
sary to develop a method through which 
the nature and causes of maladjustment 
could be discovered and treated. The 
method developed was rooted in the 
philosophy of Dr. James J. Putnam, who 
said: 

It is in each man’s social relations that his 
mental history is written, and it is in his social 
relations, likewise, that the causes of the dis- 
orders that threaten his happiness and his effec- 
tiveness, and the means for securing his recov- 
ery are to be mainly sought. 


Miss Richmond, in elaborating on this 
statement, points out that these social 
relationships include not only the inti- 
mate personal relationships but also 
those of occupation, recreation, and the 
total of social contacts, for, as she says, 
“the mind of man is the sum of these 
contacts.’’4 

Rooted as it was in this philosophy, it 
is only natural that the early methodol- 
ogy of case work should have been 
sociological in nature in that it was con- 
cerned primarily with the exploration of 
social relationships. The social case 
worker’s job was conceived of as being, 
first of all, that of learning all about the 
social relationships of the individual in 
order to know what were the causes of 
the disorder. This concern led to the 
development of a definite, clear-cut 
methodology in which study came first 
(the accumulation of data), diagnosis 
followed (the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of these data), and then came treat- 
ment (or planned activities based upon 
this diagnosis). 

The study itself followed an equally 
clear-cut formula: a full first interview 
with the applicant directed toward se- 


4 Ob. Cit, p. 29. 


curing as much pertinent factual material 
as possible; an early contact with all 
other members of the immediate family; 
and contact with sources outside the 
family (securing clues to such sources 
was considered one of the primary pur- 
poses of the first interview). The facts so 
secured were designated as “social evi- 
dence” and constituted the basis for 
understanding the causes of the disorder. 
Such data served three purposes for the 
worker: (1) to enable him to arrive at as 
exact a definition as possible of the pres- 
ent situation and personality of a given 
person, (2) to indicate the means through 
which to achieve a solution of his social 
difficulties, (3) to evaluate the assets and 
liabilities within and without the individ- 
ual which might help or hinder the solu- 
tion. It is to be remembered that since 
the emphasis was upon the totality of 
social relations this involved an explora- 
tion of past history as well as an examina- 
tion of the present situation. Inasmuch 
as the emphasis was upon arriving at an 
understanding of the causes of the dis- 
order, or the problem, this often resulted 
in little attention to understanding the 
individual’s own interests. 

These data once accumulated served as 
a basis for defining the social difficulties 
and the personality of the individual. 
This process Miss Richmond designated 
by the term “diagnosis.” She saw it as 
necessary for purposes of treatment, 
since, as she said: 

No attempt to help a human being which 
involves influencing his mind in any degree 
whatsoever, is likely to succeed without a 
knowledge of the family group or without defini- 
tive cooperation with that group.5 

It seems clear that even in this early 
stage in the development of case-work 
methodology the importance of under- 
standing the personality of the individual 


5 Ibid., p. 137. 
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was recognized despite the attendant 
emphasis upon social problems and situa- 
tions. That the understanding of per- 
sonality was not given a place nearer the 
center of the stage in case-work practice 
at this time seems due less to lack of 
awareness as to its importance than to 
the frustration imposed by lack of avail- 
able knowledge. This is borne out by 
Miss Richmond’s statement: 

Social treatment is lacking in precision be- 
cause it demands for success an understanding 
of characterology for which no satisfactory body 
of data exists. 

At this stage in the development of 
social case-work methods the relation- 
ship between the worker and the person 
needing help was on an unanalyzed, 
friendly basis. But there was an aware- 
ness of the importance of the quality of 
that relationship—of its inevitable in- 
fluence upon the process of giving needed 
help. This is evidenced by Miss Rich- 
mond’s statement in regard to the pur- 
poses of the first interview. Among 
others she indicated that of “beginning 
the process of developing self-help and 
self reliance though only by the tonic in- 
fluence which an understanding spirit al- 
ways exerts.” 

The problems inherent in the method 
of case work as developed in these early 
stages reside in the fact that the develop- 
ment of the “good will’ on the part of 
the person in need which was considered 
so essential to the success of the method 
itself was aborted by the very nature of 
that method. Inasmuch as the method 
placed emphasis upon the individual’s 
social relationships, rather than upon his 
own interests and capacities, it bred re- 
sentment toward the case worker because 
her search for social history and informa- 
tion concerning social relationships led 
to an intrusion into areas of his life, the 
privacy of which he sought to protect. 


Likewise, although the principle of par- 
ticipation in planning on the part of the 
applicant was acknowledged in theory, 
actually the very fact that the case 
worker secured and interpreted the data 
upon which such planning was based 
meant that the plans often became pri- 
marily those of the case worker. Often 
the individual’s participation was limited 
to that of giving information and after- 
ward accepting or refusing the case 
worker’s suggestions. 

To sum up this brief exploration of the 
historical developments of case-work 
methods, we can say that we find that in 
the early stages of development study, 
diagnosis, and treatment were considered 
as three distinct steps in a clearly defined 
procedure. In practice they were con- 
sidered to follow one another successive- 
ly. The family group was the unit of 
study and the unit through which the ad- 
justment of the individual was achieved. 
Study involved an exploration of all 
major social relationships. Diagnosis de- 
fined the external situation of the individ- 
ual, but his personality remained some- 
what obscured. Treatment consisted of 
introducing changes in the external situa- 
tion with the hope that the effect on the 
individual personality would be favor- 
able; or it relied upon suggestions, advice, 
persuasion, and sometimes coercion to 
accomplish individual change. The pro- 
fessional relationship was a friendly, 
helpful one seeking to be objective but 
dominated by the pressure to obtain in- 
formation relative to the person’s past 
and present situation. 

The next clearly definable period in 
the development of social case-work 
methodology is demarcated by the effects 
of World War I and the resultant impact 
upon social case work of a new point of 
view in the field of psychiatry. Prior to 
this time psychiatry had been largely 
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concerned with the classification of 
mental diseases through diagnosis based 
upon the clinical picture presented. How- 
ever, new forces were in operation in this 
field—among them those growing out of 
the increased incidence of psychoses and 
psychoneuroses resulting from war con- 
ditions. These new forces accelerated the 
use by psychiatrists in this country of 
theory already developed by the Freud- 
ian psychoanalysts in Europe. As a re- 
sult the former emphasis upon the classi- 
fication of disease entities gave way to a 
new emphasis concentrated upon under- 
standing the internal emotional forces 
which determine behavior. 

Out of these new developments in the 
field of psychiatry three major concepts 
seem to have been incorporated in social 
case-work thinking and practice at this 
point. First, the assumption of deter- 
minism in psychic life; that is, that per- 
sonality structure is determined by an 
evolutionary process in which the nature 
of previous life-experience plays a part 
in determining the response of individuals 
to their current experiences. Second, the 
concept of behavior as purposive; that is, 
as a response to an inner need, the meet- 
ing of which is necessary to the emotional 
equilibrium of the individual. Third, the 
relation between the development of the 
individual’s personality and the quality 
of his family relationships. 

This impact of new developments in 
the field of psychiatry upon the field of 
social case work resulted in a change in 
the center or focus of interest from the 
social (or external) situation to the per- 
sonality (or internal) situation. In 19109, 
Mary Jarrett, in a paper given at the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
called for the adoption of the psychiatric 
point of view in social case work. This 
she defined as “the habitual recognition 
of mental causes of conduct, together 


with some knowledge of the nature of the 
mental processes that may cause conduct 
disorder.’ Although she recognized the 
importance of physical and economic (or 
social) factors, she also said: “Inasmuch 
as the adaptation of the individual to his 
environment depends upon the mental 
make-up, the study of the mental life is 
fundamental to any activity having for 
its object the better adjustment of the 
individual.’”? 

Thus we see that although the aims of 
social case work have remained approxi- 
mately the same and the basic needs 
with which case workers are concerned 
have been subject to little change, the 
methods for achieving these aims did 
change during this second period of de- 
velopment. The major changes we per- 
ceive in this period were: facts con- 
sidered necessary for diagnosis and 
treatment were now secured mainly from 
the applicant himself, from those closely 
associated with him, and from observa- 
tion of him as a person; diagnosis—or 
interpretation of data—was concerned 
not only with understanding the individ- 
ual’s social situation but also with an 
understanding of his personality based 
upon knowledge of cause-and-effect re- 
lationships as they may have determined 
his emotional development; treatment, 
while still involving change in environ- 
ment, also included basing such efforts 
upon more accurate understanding of in- 
dividual personality and how such en- 
vironmental changes could be used by the 
individual. It also emphasized the direct 
action of mind upon mind as a process for 
bringing about personal change. 

However, during this period, the ab- 
sorption in trying to understand person- 


6 Mary C. Jarrett, “The Psychiatric Thread Run- 
ning through All Social Case Work,’’ Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Social Work, 1919, p. 88. 


7 Ibid., p. go. 
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ality and its development limited the 
effectiveness of helping activities just as 
had the earlier absorption in understand- 
ing social relationships. The urge to se- 
cure information regarding social rela- 
tionships was only replaced by the urge 
to secure information regarding personal 
life-experience. The need on the part of 
the case worker to secure a complete life- 
history often alienated the person who 
wanted help with a specific problem. 
Often the case worker lost sight of the 
individual’s center of interest in the 
search for information which would be 
helpful in understanding his personality. 
So, although the focus of the case worker’s 
methodology had shifted from an at- 
tempt to understand his social relation- 
ships to an attempt to understand the 
causation implicit in his life-experience, 
the method itself still retained the same 
defects. 

The third period in the development of 
case-work methodology which can be 
clearly defined is marked by the publica- 
tion of Virginia Robinson’s book, A 
Changing Psychology of Social Case Work, 
in 1930. The impact of Miss Robinson’s 
thinking created a wider awareness of 
the importance of what takes place in 
the interaction of case worker and ap- 
plicant. Although the importance of the 
quality of the relationship between the 
worker and the person in need had al- 
ways been recognized, it had hitherto 
been conceived of as the medium through 
which the case worker’s helping efforts 
could be most effectively utilized by the 
person needing help. This included the 
importance of the relationship as an aid 
in securing informational material as well 
as in insuring maximum use of the con- 
sultation and suggestions offered by the 
worker. Now the relationships between 
the worker and the person in need took 
on a new significance. It was recognized 


that inherent in the interaction between 
these two people there was a force which 
had within it the potential of bringing 
about personal change in and of itself. In 
other words, to the already established 
means, or methods, through which the 
case worker could help, there was added a 
new one—a controlled or directed use of 
his relationship to the other person. 

The development of this methodology 
was accompanied by a diminution of 
concern with securing information, both 
with regard to social relationships and to 
personal life-history. It was perhaps in- 
evitable that case workers should become 
so absorbed in understanding the mean- 
ing of this interaction between the worker 
and the individual and in the develop- 
ment of techniques for utilizing the force 
inherent therein, that they seemed for a 
time to neglect the full importance of 
factual data as a basis for understanding 
and helping. However, the effects of the 
industrial depression in the early and 
middle thirties upon the conditions of 
social case-work practice directed the 
concern of many social case workers 
from their absorption with this particular 
methodology to the development of 
methods for dealing with the problems 
precipitated by the depression. Faced 
with the necessity for helping large num- 
bers of people who came to them primari- 
ly for financial assistance growing out of 
unemployment—who at that time want- 
ed and needed little more than that—and 
operating under pressures which made it 
impossible to give more than a minimum 
of time to each, case workers were faced 
with the challenge of adapting their 
methods of helping to new conditions of 
practice brought about by changed social 
conditions. 

Operating, as many social case workers 
did, within agencies in which the possi- 
bility of helping depended upon the 
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ability of the person to establish his eligi- 
bility for help from that agency, the case 
worker’s efforts again became focused 
upon securing facts related to such eligi- 
bility. This focus, however, differed from 
the earlier focus upon facts in that it was 
“neither upon securing facts concerning 
social relationships nor upon those con- 
cerning personal life-history—rather it 
was upon securing facts concerning 
eligibility for services and capacities for 
reattaining financial independence. The 
methods of securing such facts were de- 
termined not merely by the urge to se- 
cure information but by an understand- 
ing of the forces inherent in the nature of 
the relationship and the importance of 
understanding individual personality. 

This period in the evolution of our 
case-work methodology was also charac- 
terized by the development of greater 
understanding of the influence of agency 
function in determining the case worker’s 
activities. From an initial awareness of 
the importance of the setting in which 
we practice—which was originally desig- 
nated as “cultural setting,” ‘“‘commu- 
nity,” and “agency’—we progressed to a 
realization that the specific function of a 
given agency defines for both the case 
worker and the applicant just what help 
can be given—or secured—and under 
what conditions. 

The development of our use of the 
function of the agency in defining our 
methodology became in some ways anal- 
ogous to the previous development in 
the use of relationship. Whereas pre- 
viously the function of the agency was 
considered as a static framework within 
which we operated, which served to es- 
tablish boundaries and thus determined 
the setting of practice, we found that 
function had inherent within it a force 
which could be utilized by both the case 
worker and the person seeking help. 


Again the cycle of concern with a particu- 
lar phase of case-work practice repeated 
itself. Some case workers became ab- 
sorbed in the development of techniques 
for utilizing this force inherent in func- 
tion to the point of disregarding other 
implications of the person’s situation. 
But again the pendulum seems to be 
swinging back—the techniques for the 
use of agency function are gradually be- 
ing welded into the composite method 
which seems to characterize case work at 
the present time. 

As for today, in this perspective, we 
have in the past swung from exclusive 
emphasis upon social history to seeming 
disregard for the value of such. We seem 
now to have combined these two points 
of view. Our present premise seems to be 
that the past is embodied in the present 
in such a way that although understand- 
ing of the present situation alone is ade- 
quate for the purposes of meeting some 
needs, in other instances the difficulties 
of the present are so entangled in the 
events of the past that they can only be 
adequately understood in the light of 
information regarding the past. We have 
arrived at a clearer understanding of the 
use of relationship and its effects upon 
our efforts to help. We have a clearer 
delineation of the meaning of agency 
function and its usefulness to both the 
case worker and the person seeking as- 
sistance in guiding their joint efforts 
toward meeting this need. In the past 
we, as case workers, have often felt too 
great a degree of responsibility for meet- 
ing the needs of people. We strove to 
be all things to all people. We have come 
to realize that no one agency can meet 
all the needs of any given individual or 
family, but each agency must be con- 
structed to meet only limited needs. As 
case workers we become responsible for 
helping directly with those needs which 
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are within the function of our agency, 
but we also bear a responsibility for 
offering help with additional needs 
through referral to appropriate agen- 
cies. 

Although participation on the part of 
the person seeking help from an agency 
has been stressed from the beginning of 
the development of case-work methodol- 
ogy, we have seen changes from time to 
time as to what constitutes participation 
and as to the quality of participation 
which the worker strove to elicit. We 
have noted that the early concept of 
participation as co-operation in carrying 
out the worker’s plan later gave way to 
one which assumed that the primary re- 
sponsibility for activity in relation to his 
difficulty lay with the individual. The 
case worker’s responsibility was primarily 
one of freeing his energies and stimulat- 
ing his activities through the influence 
of the relationship developed between 
them. Today we have another concept 
of participation, in that emphasis is now 
placed upon the person’s right to decide 
for himself whether or not he desires the 
services of the agency under the condi- 
tions which make them available. There 
is much emphasis upon the importance 
of the case worker and the applicant 
sharing in the processes of utilizing the 
services of the agency. The basis for 
needing information and the plans for 
helping are not formulated in the mind of 
the case worker and then shared with the 
individual. They agree on what informa- 
tion isnecessary and make plans together. 
In other words, the person seeking help 
is “in on” what is involved in securing 
help and what help he wants, from the 
beginning to the end. 

In summary of this, our second point, 
we may say that the aims of case work 
seem to have undergone little change. 
The human needs with which case work- 
ers are concerned today do not seem to 


be essentially new. Changes seem to be 
primarily in relation to the methods we 
employ in helping people. It is natural 
that as we have added to our body of 
knowledge we have attained greater pre- 
cision in our use of techniques. However, 
these changes in method have not been 
determined wholly by enriched knowl- 
edge. They have been determined also by 
changes in the social atmosphere in which 
we practice. For example, our emphasis 
upon more discriminating use of factual 
data as well as the clarification of the 
meaning of agency function was in large 
part determined by the impact of indus- 
trial depression and the expansion of 
public assistance agencies. 

And now we come to our third and 
final point. What new modifications or 
adaptations are demanded by conditions 
of practice growing out of current chang- 
es in our social setting? Let us approach 
this part of our discussion by asking the 
question: What changes are taking place 
in our social situation which affect the 
conditions of case-work practice and what 
challenges do they present to us as case 
workers? Obviously it is impossible to 
consider all these changes, so I have 
selected six areas of change which seem 
to me to have particular importance for 
social case work. 

First, large numbers of people are 
undergoing the experience of social dis- 
location as a result of the migration of 
workers to centers of defense industry. 
As individuals they are being uprooted 
from familiar ways of living and face the 
necessity for adjusting themselves to new 
surroundings and unfamiliar ways of life. 
Many of these folk need the help of case 
workers in meeting the problems arising 
from such dislocation—help in finding 
adequate housing, in working out school 
adjustments for the children, in dis- 
covering the social resources of the com- 
munity, etc. 
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Second, new patterns of family life are 
developing as a result of husbands and 
fathers leaving their families to enter the 
armed services or to work in war indus- 
tries. These men must learn to live hap- 
pily and productively in new settings 
without the stabilizing influences of 
family life. Their families must learn to 
handle the responsibilities hitherto as- 
sumed by the men. Women are entering 
industry in larger numbers, and those 
with families face the increased physical 
and emotional strains imposed by carry- 
ing two major sets of responsibilities at 
once. For them the opportunities for re- 
laxation, recreation, and social activities 
are limited. Some of them need help in 
finding ways of maintaining a normal 
way of living within these two sets of 
responsibilities. 

When wives go to work in defense in- 
dustries at high wages, thereby, perhaps, 
earning more than their husbands, or 
taking over the major support of the 
family, the marital relationship is sub- 
jected to certain stresses and strain. 
Many married couples need help in work- 
ing out a satisfactory adjustment to these 
changed conditions. 

More children must be cared for away 
from their homes. This separation from 
their families, together with the attend- 
ant subjection to two sets of disciplines, 
inevitably leads to the necessity for new 
adjustments on their part, and many of 
them need help in achieving this. 

Third, the war situation produces in- 
creased tensions for individuals. The in- 
crease in mental illness, personality dis- 
turbances, and anxiety leads to the need 
for the case worker’s help by a greater 
number of people. 

Fourth, while the case worker has al- 
ways been concerned with helping the 
individual achieve a personally satisfying 
and socially productive adjustment to his 
social environment, wartime conditions 


create new sources of potential conflict 
between the individual and his environ- 
ment. Social attitudes toward men who 
are rejected by Selective Service boards, 
who do not enlist voluntarily, who refuse 
to take defense jobs in other parts of the 
country, etc., produce conflicts for these 
men. Likewise, where community pres- 
sure is in the direction of insisting upon 
the high-school children leaving school to 
go to work, women entering industry, 
etc., those who resist these pressures are 
subject to new sources of conflict with 
their social environment. Many of these 
persons are so disturbed by such conflicts 
as to need help in coming to satisfactory 
terms with them and to need support in 
withstanding such pressures. 

Fifth, higher income for some families 
will not eliminate problems of budgeting. 
Some of those who have been unaccus- 
tomed to high wages do not know how to 
spend their money wisely. Scarcity of 
consumers’ goods and the new experience 
of income taxes for those in the lower 
brackets also intensify the problem of 
budgeting. Many of these families need 
the help of the case worker in planning 
the expenditure of their income. 

Sixth, as social needs within the com- 
munity increase rapidly, the develop- 
ment of social resources for meeting these 
needs does not always keep pace. In- 
creased need for adequate housing, for 
school and sanitation facilities, as well as 
for day care for children, recreational 
opportunities, etc., confronts the social 
case worker with the responsibility for 
taking leadership in promoting the de- 
velopment of social programs leading 
toward increased resources for meeting 
these needs. 

As can be readily seen, these are not 
new demands upon case work, rather they 
are increased demands. In meeting any 
or all of them the case worker will still 
need, most of all, an understanding of 
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people. Social conditions change rapidly, 
social needs increase at an alarming rate, 
but human nature does not change so 
quickly. More than anything else, we as 
case workers today must lend our efforts 
toward meeting these rapidly increasing 
social needs through the development of 
social programs which protect and pro- 
mote the interests of the individual. The 
greatest danger we face is that of being 
stampeded into the support of mass pro- 
grams which disregard the welfare of the 
individual himself. 

To sum up, the demands imposed by 
wartime conditions upon social case- 
work practice seem to me to be the fol- 
lowing: The need for greater skill in 
diagnosis in order to make our help avail- 
able more speedily in situations where 
the pressure of work is greater. The need 
for individualization in the administra- 
tion of such mass programs as the han- 
dling of interned aliens, the evacuation of 
children, the preparation for relief of 
families in bombed areas, the transfer of 
man-power to defense areas, the recruit- 
ing of women for war industries, etc. 
The need to protect and conserve the 
present standards in our basic programs 
of social security and to persist in our 
efforts to develop those programs and 
raise their standards. The psychology 
of “‘it’s out for the duration” may lead to 
the placing of a “ceiling” on develop- 
ment of basic social programs. At the 
same time the draining of money and 
effort into war programs may undermine 
the basic social programs which will be 
the continuing ones in the peacetime 
which will follow the war. Already we 
have seen indications of pressures to re- 
duce the Aid to Dependent Children 
programs through insisting that mothers 
take jobs instead, merely because jobs 
are available. Our child labor standards 
are menaced by the shortage of labor in 
the agricultural areas and the insistence 


that the age limit be reduced for children 
working in certain agricultural districts, 
Our educational standards are jeopard- 
ized by the community’s insistence that 
a high-school child who could get a job 
be considered as a resource in families re- 
ceiving relief. And the importance of 
family life—what parents can give to 
each other and to their children—is 
threatened by the insistence that the 
father’s labor is needed in another part 
of the country and the mother’s labor is 
needed outside the home. The need for 
development of new community re- 
sources to meet increased social needs 
within the community demands the par- 
ticipation of social case workers. In- 
creased volume of work together with 
added responsibilities which cannot be 
carried by the paid staff of social agencies 
necessitates an expanded use of volunteer 
services on the part of social agencies. 
And, most important of all, because many 
of these social needs derive from our 
faulty social structure, we as social case 
workers are more and more committed to 
not only participation but also leadership 
in the development of social planning 
and social action aimed toward attaining 
a social structure within which such 
social needs will be diminished or cease to 
exist. 

The over-all challenge to us as case 
workers today would seem to me to be 
that of maintaining our perspective on 
the importance of the individual within 
a social setting in which, because war 
threatens the destruction of the group, 
group efforts are bent toward group pro- 
tection to the extent that its meaning to 
individuals is obscured. Perhaps our 
responsibility is that of insuring that the 
yeast of consideration for the individual 
shall leaven the loaf of concern for the 
group as a whole even in times of war. 
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ESTABLISHING RESEARCH AS A MAJOR FUNCTION 
OF A PRIVATE SOCIAL AGENCY 


ROBERT T. LANSDALE 


N EDITORIAL writer on one of New 
A York’s daily newspapers recent- 
ly remarked at a social gathering 
that the establishment of a public relief 
program by New York City was a death- 
blow to Tammany Hall and to the pri- 
vate agencies. No sachem was present to 
defend Tammany, but a social worker 
did rise to point out how uninformed he 
was about the functions of voluntary so- 
cial agencies. I have no idea whether or 
not he was impressed. The fact is that 
the present role of private agencies is not 
altogether clear to many laymen or even 
to some social workers. 

Curiously enough, the discussion of 
possible changes in the function of volun- 
tary agencies apparently is relegated to 
the professional cloakrooms; it is a topic 
that seldom seems to get to the floor. 
During the past few years there have 
been countless committees of social 
workers, local and national, that have 
sought to tell official agencies what they 
ought to be doing about program, per- 
sonnel, budgets, etc., but I am not aware 
of any corresponding committee that has 
cast a cold analytical eye at our volun- 
tary efforts. Even the councils of social 
agencies seem to have been giving less 
attention to public-private relationships 
than they did before the depression. I 
know of one local public welfare director 
who requested a council to undertake 
some formal conferences to help develop 
a better co-ordination of his depart- 
ment’s efforts with the voluntary agen- 
cies in the community. The executive of 
the council replied that of course the wel- 
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fare official really did not expect the 
council to deal with this delicate subject. 

In this article I do not propose to dis- 
cuss the mutual obligations of public and 
private agencies, but I do wish to give an 
account of how one voluntary agency is 
attempting to reappraise its efforts in 
view of the changes that have taken 
place in the programs of governmental 
agencies in the fields of public welfare 
and public health. This is in no sense an 
official statement of the organization in- 
volved—the Community Service Society 
of New York. The reader must bear in 
mind, too, that since I have been in- 
volved in the undertaking which I am 
discussing, my opinions may not be fully 
objective. In my opinion the board and 
staff of the Community Service Society 
have undertaken an experiment which is 
worth calling to the attention of a larger 
social work audience. 


ORIGIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF WELFARE 
RESEARCH 


On April 12, 1939, two of the oldest 
private social agencies in New York 
City, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and the Charity 
Organization Society, united to form the 
Community Service Society. This mer- 
ger was not a step suddenly decided up- 
on. The two agencies had discussed, pe- 
riodically, over a period of fifty years, 
the idea of joining forces. The steps im- 
mediately preceding the merger included 
informal discussions over a period of 
three years, agreements entered into by 
committees representing the boards of the 
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two agencies, and the securing of neces- 
sary legal sanctions to the merger, which 
required among other things action by 
the state legislature. 

C.S.S. was not formed because of 
financial pressure. The underlying mo- 
tivation seems to have been a desire to 
mobilize resources—personnel, facilities, 
and funds—to make possible a more ef- 
fective community program. The crea- 
tion of the new agency involved an agree- 
ment by the two parent-organizations to 
a threefold program of service, training, 
and research. This threefold objective 
has been stated in the following terms by 
Barklie Henry, president of the C.S.S.: 

Its field is the whole broad field of social wel- 
fare, without any limitations except those which 
the Board from time to time may prescribe. In 
this field it has three functions: 

First—the care of individuals, whether to re- 
lieve suffering of spirit or of health; to supply 
needs, whether of advice, financial assistance, or 
health care; or to prevent future misfor- 

Second—the professional training of persons 
to administer this care, upon the highest stand- 
ards possible, and 

Third—the constant study, investigation 
and appraisal, by scientific methods, of this care 
and this training, of the needs which make care 
necessary, indeed of any of the problems which 
bear directly or indirectly upon the whole broad 
field of social welfare.* 


The instrumentalities for carrying out 
the first objective were at hand in the 
service units maintained by the two 
agencies. The New York School of So- 
cial Work provided the means through 
which the second objective could be at- 
tained. Since there was no equivalent 
unit through which the third objective 
might be achieved, the formal merger 
agreements provided for the establish- 
ment of a new major division to be 


t From an address by Barklie Henry at the Sixty- 
second Annual Meeting of the Family Welfare So- 
ciety of Boston, March 25, 1941. 
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known as the Institute of Welfare Re- 
search. 

A committee of the board of the new 
agency was appointed to make plans for 
the program and organization of this new 
division, which was supplemented later 
by a committee headed by one of its 
members and including the heads of the 
four main divisions of the Society.2 In 
his report on the first year of activity of 
C.S.S., Mr. Henry made the following 
statement regarding plans for the new 
division: 

As a preliminary to creating a research divi- 
sion we were fortunate in having the assistance 
of John Russell who, at that time, was Assistant 
to the President of the Carnegie Corporation. 
Mr. Russell in our behalf interviewed a number 
of social workers in public and private agencies, 
social scientists, and civic leaders in different 
cities and brought together their suggestions as 
to the channels into which our projected re- 
search program might be most usefully directed 
to bring new knowledge bearing on fields of so- 
cial welfare and to guide the further develop- 
ment of the Society’s program. 


The formal organization of the Insti- 
tute of Welfare Research was announced 
at the annual meeting of the Society in 
November, 1940. The board committee 
responsible for the preliminary plans was 
made the permanent governing body of 
the Institute, responsible to the Board of 
Trustees. On January 1, 1942, the 
writer, a member of the faculty of the 
New York School of Social Work, was 
appointed director on a leave-of-absence 
plan which had been worked out with the 
School. 


2 The board committee included the following: 
Arthur W. Page, chairman, Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, 
Morris Hadley, Franklin B. Kirkbride, Samuel R. 
Milbank, Walter S. Gifford (ex officio), and Barklie 
Henry (ex officio). The so-called “technical”? com- 
mittee was made up of Dr. Boudreau, chairman, 
Bailey B. Burritt, Stanley P. Davies, William H. 
Matthews, and Walter W. Pettit. 
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PLANNING THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


At its first meeting in 1941 the Com- 
mittee decided that the year ahead 
should be devoted primarily to the de- 
termination of the general lines the re- 
search program should follow together 
with consideration of the place the Insti- 
tute should occupy in relation to other 
activities of C.S.S. As background for 
this, it was decided to review the trends 
in program and objectives of the two 
predecessor agencies and to analyze the 
current program, resources, and organi- 
zation of the new Society. For the main 
historical review the Committee em- 
ployed Lilian Brandt, who had been as- 
sociated for many years with C.O.S. and 
who in recent years had been studying 
current history—measures for the relief 
of the unemployed—for the New York 
Welfare Council. Subsequently, Saul 
Bernstein of the faculty of the School 
was made responsible for a separate re- 
port on the history of the School. In 
neither case was an exhaustive study 
contemplated; both were thought of as 
attempts to capture the main trends of 
emphasis over the years. The director 
became responsible for an analysis of the 
program, resources, and organization of 
C.S.S. The results of these inquiries have 
appeared in the form of reports, pri- 
marily for board, committee, and staff 
use.? 

Miss Brandt’s review shows clearly 
that research is no new field of endeavor 
for either predecessor agency even 
though some modern social scientists 
might raise an eyebrow at labeling as 
“research” some of the early pioneering 
efforts of these agencies. For example, 

3 Lilian Brandt, Growth and Development of AICP 
and COS (1942). Pp. 350. (Planographed.) Saul 


Bernstein e¢ al., ‘‘The New York School of Social 
Work 1898-1941” (1942). Pp. 161. (Mimeo- 


graphed.) Robert T. Lansdale, CSS: Program and 
Resources (1942). Pp. 28. (Planographed.) 


A.I.C.P. almost from its very beginning 
in 1843 worked for housing reform, bas- 
ing its action on the findings and obser- 
vations of its workers. At the close of the 
century, when the older organization had 
relaxed its efforts in this field, C.O.S. in- 
augurated a housing program which has 
lasted to this day. 

Two important mileposts for these 
agencies are found in the early part of the 
twentieth century. In Miss Brandt’s 
chronology of C.O.S. appears the follow- 
ing entry under date of 1907: 


After a careful review of its work, in this its 
twenty-fifth year, for the purpose of determin- 
ing future policy, concludes (in the words of the 
president’s memorandum) that “the result to 
the community in eliminating and diminishing 
some of the more important causes of pauper- 
ism is of infinitely greater value than could have 
been brought about by the same amount of 
effort and the same amount of money expended 
for the relief of individual suffering”; and “de- 
liberately” decides, “without neglecting in any 
way its duty in the relief of individual cases of 
poverty, to lay emphasis on the field of remov- 
ing or minimizing the causes of poverty, and to 
firmly establish and extend these forms of work 
by organizing them into a department for the 
permanent improvement of social conditions.” 

In accordance with above decision, estab- 
lishes the Department for the Improvement of 
Social Conditions, January 1, incorporating in 
it the Mendicancy Bureau and the work of the 
Tenement House Committee and the Commit- 
tee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


Under date of 1913 in the chronology 
of A.I.C.P. the following entry is found: 


Receives from Milbank Memorial Fund, 
March 5, gift of $650,000 to finance for ten 
years a Department of Social Welfare, accom- 
panied by a letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank 
Anderson, founder of the Fund, outlining a full 
and definite, but flexible, program for the De- 
partment. .... Reorganizes work (for the first 
time since 1892) by adoption of amended by- 
laws at April meeting of Board, creating two 
Departments: The Department of Social Wel- 
fare. ...to have charge of Public Health and 
Hygiene, Welfare of School Children, Food Sup- 
ply, “and such other cognate work as may be 


>. 
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entrusted to it”; and the Department of Family 
Welfare . . . . to have charge of the Rehabilita- 
tion and Relief of Families in their own homes 
and of the Homeless, Educational Nursing, and 
Fresh-Air Work..... 

In announcing the reorganization and the 
new emphasis on improvement of social condi- 
tions, takes a look back over AICP’s history and 
finds this, the seventieth year, “one of the most 
notable years in the Association’s history... . 
a climax in the realization of many of our past 
visions and in the gathering of forces which will 
serve as an impetus for future accomplish- 
ments.” 


As between direct services to families 
and individuals and “improvement of so- 
cial conditions,” the balance of the pro- 
grams of both agencies shifted toward 
the former type of activity in the late 
1920's. The early years of the depression 
saw both organizations deeply involved 
in unemployment relief. With the inau- 
guration of governmental programs in 
New York City, their relief expenditures 
dropped sharply, but service costs did 
not diminish at so rapid a rate. In the 
late thirties both agencies were giving 
most of their attention to direct service 
programs as compared with efforts in re- 
search and social action. Just before the 
merger, however, C.O.S. had begun to 
turn attention to this latter area again as 
shown by the expansion of its housing 
program and the revival of its efforts to- 
ward the prevention of delinquency. 
A.I.C.P. at this time was conducting an 
important demonstration in public 
health, and its nutrition program was 
gaining wide recognition. 

The New York School of Social Work, 
founded by C.O.S., was the pioneer effort 
in professional training for social work. 
Contrary to current impression, from the 
very beginning in 1898 it has aimed to 
provide training for the field at large, 
speaking both geographically and func- 
tionally. Mr. Bernstein’s review of the 
School’s growth and development shows 
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interesting shifts of emphasis, the most 
marked being that in 1912, when the 
governing body of the School decided in 
favor of greater attention to technical 
training as against a more general cur- 
riculum in social economics. 

During two periods, research has been 
given major attention in the School’s 
program. From 1907 to 1912 the School 
maintained a Bureau of Social Research 
which conducted social investigations in 
the community as well as furnishing a 
training center for students. Another 
ambitious research program was main- 
tained from 1927 to 1932. Less emphasis 
was placed upon student training in this 
latter venture than in the earlier pro- 
gram. Individual faculty participation 
in research enterprises has, of course, 
been continuous throughout the School’s 
history. 

The C.S.S., created by the merger of 
April, 1939, has been referred to as the 
largest private social agency in the world. 
Whether or not that is true, C.S.S. is ex- 
tensive in its ramifications and has unu- 
sual resources, both tangible and intan- 
gible. In terms of its program, it defies 
classification in any of the convenient 
pigeonholes into which social agencies 
are usually subdivided. The diversity of 
the program is seen in the following list 
of its principal activities in the fiscal year 
1940-41: 

Case-work service and relief, including a spe- 
cialized staff for unattached men and boys 

Educational health service for individuals, fam- 
ilies, and groups 

Nursing and relief service for families in which 
tuberculosis is a major problem 

Medical clinics for young men and women of 
limited income 

Dental clinics for adults and children 

Nutrition education service 

Residential care for elderly people needing a 
home 

Furnished apartments for elderly people with 

low incomes 
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Work relief for unemployed persons 
Sheltered workshops 


™ Convalescent care for young and middle-aged 


men and women 
Convalescent care for mothers with newborn 
babies and young children 
Vacation services for mothers with babies and 
young children, for boys, for girls, for elderly 
people, for family groups 

Employment service 

Research and community education in housing 

Research and “ommunity education in preven- 
tion of del: quency 

Graduate education for social work 

For operating purposes the work of 
*he organization is grouped under five 
major divisions: General Services, Spe- 
cial Services, Central Services, the New 
York School of Social Work, and the In- 
stitute of Welfare Research. The subdi- 
visions are too numerous to mention 
within the scope of this article, but they 
are shown in the accompanying chart. 

Exclusive of temporary workers, the 
Society had 636 full-time and 236 part- 
time employees on September 1, 1941. 
Of the full-time group, 327 were classified 
as executive, administrative, or profes- 
sional. Of the part-time staff, 105 were 
classified as professional. As of October 
I, 1941, there were 80 trustees, 63 of 
whom served on other committees as 
well as on the governing body. An addi- 
tional 153 men and women were serving 
on committees at this time. In the year 
1940-41, 45 volunteers gave regular serv- 
ice. 

The capital-fund reserves as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, amounted to $28,455,- 
893.98. The gross expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending on that date were 
$2,715,554.63. There were 9,380 contrib- 
utors (individuals and groups) who gave 
directly to the work of the organization 
in 1940-41.4 

4 Data for the fiscal year 1940-41, the first full 
year of operation, have been used in this article. 


They are derived from the analysis of C.S.S. made 
by the writer for the Committee. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


Against this background gained in the 
year of planning, a statement of the areas 
of activity which the Committee on the 
Institute of Welfare Research proposed 
for a five-year period was presented to 
the Board of Trustees in February, 1942. 
This statement took the form of a report 
to the Committee prepared by the direc- 
tor. In his letter of transmittal the 
chairman of the Committee stated: “(The 
report] has been revi. wed by the Com- 
mittee, certain revisions have been made, 
and it is now presented to the Board as 
an outline of the principles and working 
program approved by the Committee.”’s 

Four principal areas of activity were 
proposed for the Institute. These are 
listed below, amplified by brief excerpts 
from the report. 


I. PROGRAM PLANNING FOR THE COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY 


An agency as extensive in its operations as 
the Community Service Society needs continu- 
ously to reappraise its current services and to 
look ahead to see whether there are pressing 
social needs in the community which should be 
met. The need for planning in the Society is 
especially important today because of the vast 
changes in the extent and nature of governmen- 
tal services, because of the rapid social and eco- 
nomic changes taking place in society at large, 
and because of the readjustments in program 
and administration needed as a result of the 
merger. 


Il. RESEARCH PROJECTS GROWING OUT 
OF THE SERVICE PROGRAMS 


The activities and records of social agencies 
are frequently referred to as a rich laboratory 
for social research. The potentialities of this 


5 Quoted from letter of transmittal by Frederick 
A. O. Schwarz, chairman of the Committee on the 
Institute of Welfare Research, Febrary 28, 1942, 
in report Prospectus for a Research Program in the 
Community Service Society. Mr. Schwarz was ap- 
pointed to the Committee in the summer of 1941 and 
subsequently was appointed chairman for the year 


1942. 
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source material have seldom if ever been fully 
developed. With the assumption of mass re- 
sponsibilities for health and social problems of 
the community by governmental agencies, the 
obligation of a private society to contribute to 
social understanding through the analysis of 
what its dealings with people reveal both with 
regard to the social process and with regard to 
methods of treatment is greater today than it 
ever has been. 

.... It seems desirable to experiment in the 
Community Service Society with a plan for re- 
search growing out of service which might be 
described as decentralized. Stated briefly, the 
responsibility for research of this character 
should be placed upon the service units, and the 
Institute of Welfare Research should serve as 
stimulator, consultant, and aide. Thus the In- 
stitute would constantly be promoting the idea 
of research throughout the organization; it 
would be consultant on plans for research under 
consideration; it would assist, possibly even 
furnish staff help, in the conduct of studies; it 
would pass upon the validity of the final prod- 
uct. 


Ill. STUDIES OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 
IN THE FIELDS OF HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


The expansion of governmental services in 
the fields of health and social welfare presents 
many obligations to the voluntary agencies. 
One of the most important of these lies in the 
area of research. Many public officials have 
been interviewed during this year of explora- 
tion; invariably they have expressed the opinion 
that research help from private agencies is not 
only desirable but essential for the improve- 
ment of their own activities. Their own agencies 
are lacking in facilities for research; some stud- 
ies can more suitably be made by independent 
agencies than by those directly involved; and 
some studies must be made by outside groups to 
stimulate higher standards of performance and 
the maintenance of adequate appropriations. 


Iv. ANALYSES OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC TRENDS 


At the present time a vast amount of mate- 
rial is issued from a variety of sources on social 
and economic conditions: employment trends, 
service statistics, data on cost of living, real 
estate and housing trends, expenditures for pub- 
lic and private relief, legislative proposals and 
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action, etc. The volume of this material is so 
great and so much of it is prepared for use by 
experts that the social worker as well as the lay- 
man is seldom able to make proper use of it, 
Periodic digests and the assembling of related 
data from different sources are needed for plan- 
ning, teaching, and informational purposes, 
This is a service that the Institute of Welfare 
Research might well perform until some agency 
like the Welfare Council undertakes it for the 
social agencies of the community as a whole. 


The student-training responsibilities 
of the Institute are emphasized in the 
following statement from the report: 
“The training possibilities of any pro- 
posal for study should be one of the 
criteria for deciding whether it should be 
undertaken.” The Committee was care- 
ful, however, not to intrude upon the re- 
search interests of the School of Social 
Work and stated: “The Institute should 
encourage and implement research activ- 
ity by the School faculty as a whole and 
by individual members of the staff.’”® 

The Committee recommended that, 
for the time being, unless there was some 
agency-wide reorganization, the Insti- 
tute should continue to be a semi-inde- 
pendent division of the Society in charge 
of a committee reporting directly to the 
Board. It was also decided that the In- 
stitute should maintain only a small gen- 
eralized staff and employ specialists or 
utilize staff resources of the Society when 
needed for research undertakings. 


6 Since a number of persons have inquired about 
the relationship of this new research program to that 
of the New York Welfare Council, the following 
statement bearing on this point may be quoted from 
the report: “Relationship to the Welfare Council. In 
planning specific projects for the Institute of Wel- 
fare Research, the research program of the Welfare 
Council should always be kept in view. As the co- 
ordinating agency of New York City, the Council 
should be responsible for studies involving groups of 
agencies in New York City and the gathering of data 
that involve groups of agencies. Proposals for stud- 
ies that involve inter-agency relationships in areas in 
which the Council is active should be presented first 
to that organization.” 
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ACTIVITIES IN 1942 


~The calendar year 1942 has seen the 
inauguration of a research program along 
the general lines proposed by the Com- 
mittee.? A brief description of the proj- 
ects completed or under way this year is 
given below, arranged according to the 
four main headings under which the pro- 
posed program is discussed above. 

1. Program planning for the Communi- 
ty Service Society.—In co-operation with 
the respective departments concerned, 
the Institute has launched two major 
undertakings in the area of program 
planning—one in public health nursing 
and the other in family case work. Both 
of these may be regarded at the present 
writing as the initial stages of what may 
prove to be research undertakings ex- 
tending over several years. 

Commencing in July of this year, a re- 


_ view of the work of the four general nurs- 


ing divisions of the Department of Edu- 
cational Nursing has been under way as 
a joint project of that department and 
the Institute. The aim of this study is to 
obtain a qualitative and quantitative 
picture of the nursing service to serve as 
a basis for planning future program. 
The work is in charge of Margaret Shet- 
land, formerly educational director, Vis- 
iting Nurse Association of Syracuse, New 
York. Dr. Genevieve Knight Bixler, as- 
sociate in nursing education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is acting 
as consultant for this study. 

The research being carried on in fam- 
ily case work with the assistance of the 
Department of Family Service is follow- 


7 The administrative organization of the Insti- 
tute has remained unchanged throughout the second 
year. Two new members, Bailey B. Burritt and 
Stanley P. Davies, were appointed to the Committee 
in March, 1942. Two members of the Committee, 
Mr. Henry and Mr. Milbank, have been on active 
duty with the United States Navy throughout the 
entire year. 


ing quite a different course from the 
nursing study even though its ultimate 
objectives may be somewhat the same. 
Dr. John Dollard of the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations has been engaged on a 
part-time basis since June in preparing a 
design for research in case-record mate- 
rial. The Committee has embarked upon 
this project with no delusions about the 
complexity of the undertaking. Despite 
the statement of the Milford Conference 
Report of 1929 that clinical research in 
case work was not only desirable but 
“imperative,” a review of the scattered 
attempts at evaluative research in this 
field yields little either in methodology or 
in results. Dr. Dollard hopes by the 
spring of 1943 to have ready a schedule 
with an accompanying manual which 
has been sufficiently tested to warrant its 
use on a large sample of cases. 

2. Research projects growing out of serv- 
ice programs.—At the request of the 
Queens district office of the Family Serv- 
ice Department, a brief study of the 
problem of indebtedness among munici- 
pal employees in New York City was 
carried on under the auspices of the In- 
stitute by Walter Kuzmich of the Loui- 
siana State Department of Public Wel- 
fare as a part of his graduate work at the 
New York School of Social Work. This 
inquiry covered policies of large city de- 
partments toward employee indebted- 
ness, credit facilities maintained by city 
departments or employee groups, and 
available counseling service. A report of 
the study will be mimeographed in the 
near future. Meantime, it served to stim- 
ulate city officials to a renewed interest 
in the problem of employee credit, and at 
this writing it appears that a counseling 
service operated successfully by the city 
in 1937 will be revived and extended. 

Within the Society, the Institute has 
attempted to stimulate the conduct of 
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modest studies by staff members and to 
assist in bringing to completion others 
which were under way. The degree of ef- 
fectiveness of this effort is hard to meas- 
ure. It may be said that C.S.S. has been 
“research conscious” from its inception. 
The Institute has been one instrument 
for furthering this emphasis. 

3. Studies of governmental activities in 
the fields of health and social welfare —At 
the request of the Hon. John Warren 
Hill, presiding justice of the Domestic 
Relations Court of New York City, the 
Institute has been engaged in three stud- 
ies of administrative problems in the 
Court, namely, the operation of the Sup- 
port Bureau, the collection and compila- 
tion of statistics, and the need for a cen- 
tral index in the Court. These surveys 
are being carried out as a service job for 
the Court and reports are submitted di- 
rectly to the court for its use. Recently 
the Hon. W. Bruce Cobb, acting presid- 
ing justice, has requested the Institute to 
make a study of certain aspects of the 
probation work of the Court. This re- 
quest is now being considered as a possi- 
ble undertaking of the Committee on 
Youth and Justice of C.S.S. with the In- 
stitute participating as a co-operating 
unit. 

Another study completed during the 
year has been an interesting example of a 
co-operative enterprise involving the 
School, the Institute, and two public 
agencies. This is a review of programs 
for the aged in New York City and New 
York State made by Anne Rebeck, as- 
sistant director of public assistance in the 
New York State Department of Social 
Welfare. The bulk of the work on this 
project was carried out as a part of Miss 
Rebeck’s graduate work at the School. 
Subsequently, the State Department as- 
signed a statistician to assist Miss Re- 
beck in analysis and tabulation of data 
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made available by the Federal Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and 
the State Department itself. Although 
not intensive in its treatment, the report 
brings together material on the major 
programs for the aged operating in the 
city and the state, including data regard- 
ing the insurance program never before 
available. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare is now consider- 
ing the publication of this report. Inci- 
dentally, the subject matter of this re- 
view is particularly appropriate to the 
C.S.S. because of the work in the field of 
the aged sponsored by C.S.S. and, before 
the merger, by A.I.C.P.® 

4. Analyses of economic and social 
trends.—Little has been done on this 
aspect of the Institute’s work. The prin- 
cipal activity has been to serve as a clear- 
ing-house for C.S.S. on 1940 census data. 
The Institute has taken the responsibil- 
ity for keeping various units of the So- 
ciety informed on census data which will 
be made available by the Welfare Coun- 
cil, the Department of Health, the Com- 
mittee on Neighborhood Health Devel- 
opment, and other organizations prepar- 
ing analyses of this material. The Insti- 
tute has purchased a set of Hollerith 
cards containing the 1940 census data by 
census tracts, has assembled available 
maps, and has consulted with various 
units in the agency about the use of these 
materials. 

This brief review of activity would not 
be complete without some reference to 
finance. The funds for the Institute to 
date have come entirely from the general 
funds of C.S.S. with the exception of a 
grant of $620 received as the Institute’s 

8 Miss Rebeck’s survey complements in some re- 
spects a related study, “Some Problems of the Aged 
in New York City,” which has been made by Mrs. 
Helen Hardy Brunot under the auspices of the 


Bureau for the Aged of the New York Welfare 
Council. 
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share of one part of the 1942 grant from 
the Greater New York Fund. It was 
originally estimated that the Institute’s 
annual budget for the first years of 
operation should be in the neighborhood 
of fifty thousand dollars. The Commit- 
tee subsequently decided that the study 
plans did not yet call for that large an 
expenditure. Unless some unforeseen de- 
mands arise between now and the end of 
the year, the actual expenditures for the 
first two calendar years will total some- 
what less than forty-seven thousand dol- 
lars.2 Whether or not this is a large sum 
depends upon one’s point of view. A 
yearly expenditure of twenty-four or 
twenty-five thousand dollars is a rela- 
tively small share of the Society’s net 
annual expenditure of approximately 
two and a quarter million dollars. 


A GLANCE AHEAD 


Any prophecy about the future of the 
Institute would be hazardous in these 
days. For the year immediately ahead 
the Committee has determined that it 
will concentrate upon research within the 
organization and not undertake any ex- 
tensive community studies, both because 
of rapidly changing social conditions and 


9 This expenditure figure includes light, heat, 
rent, and other ‘‘overhead,”’ though the charges for 
some of these items are lower than they would be for 
an independent agency because they are a prorated 
part of agency-wide charges. It does not include 
some central services such as bookkeeping, account- 
ing, intra-agency messenger service, and fund-rais- 
ing. The figure would be comparable to the expendi- 
ture of an independent agency that participates in a 
community chest and is housed in an office building 
managed by a group of agencies, 


because of anticipated shortages of com- 
petent staff. The Committee is ready, 
however, to undertake any research en- 
terprise that is urgent with whatever re- 
sources it can mobilize, if circumstances 
warrant such a step. 

Obviously, the Institute has been 
modest and cautious in its approach to 
research involving the present program 
and activities of the Society. The Insti- 
tute has limited its ventures in this as- 
pect of its own program only to those 
programs and fields where there seems to 
be a real possibility of fact-finding, which 
in turn would modify and enrich the 
C.S.S. program. The Institute, along 
with the administrative staff and board 
of the Society, recognizes that there are 
important and fundamental aspects of 
the Society’s program which would profit 
by searching examination in an effort to 
ascertain whether they have changed 
adequately with rapidly changing social 
conditions and whether, in the light of 
present-day facts and conditions, some 
might either be discontinued or be con- 
siderably modified. The Institute, the 
staff, and the board are not ignoring 
these needs but hope increasingly to ap- 
proach these major problems in full rec- 
ognition of the fact that only as this is 
done can the Society continue to make 
the greatest possible impact on improv- 
ing the social conditions in the environ- 
ment in which it operates. 


INSTITUTE OF WELFARE RESEARCH 
CoMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY 
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MICHAEL FOONER 


fundamental values of our demo- 

cratic society, America must, more 
than ever before, concern itself with the 
welfare of its future citizens. Whatever 
hazards beset the child in normal times, 
these are increased many fold by the eco- 
nomic and social dislocations that come 
with war and its aftermath. It seems 
timely, therefore, to evaluate critically 
the newest large-scale program for the 
economic security of children—the sys- 
tem of children’s insurance benefits es- 
tablished by the 1939 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. 

After almost three years of opera- 
tion, it is possible to form some judg- 
ments as to the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram and to search out weak points that 
may be strengthened through legislative 
action. This article directs attention to 
the treatment of illegitimate, adopted, 
and foster-children, stepchildren, and the 
children of working mothers. While the 
problems created by the present treat- 
ment of these groups of children are not 
serious enough to challenge the funda- 
mentals of the program, they do limit the 
extent to which social insurance can 
achieve its objectives in wartime and 
post-war America. 

Under the 1939 amendments to Title 
II of the Social Security Act, monthly 
benefits became payable to the minor 
children of wage-earners insured under 
the old age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram. These benefits are paid if the 
wage-earner should die or if he should 
attain age sixty-five and withdraw from 
covered employment. The child may re- 
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ceive them until age sixteen, or until age 
eighteen if he attends school. When a 
child eligible for orphan’s benefits is in 
the care of his mother, an additional 
amount, called the “‘widow’s current in- 
surance benefit,” is paid. 

The child’s insurance provisions of the 
old age and survivors’ insurance system 
went into effect in January, 1940. By the 
end of the year 1942 over 170,000 chil- 
dren were on the benefit rolls, draw- 
ing aggregate benefits of $2,000,000 per 
month. The average benefit amount was 
about $12 per child per month. 

Of the children on the benefit rolls, 
over 150,000 were orphans of insured 
workers who had died during the two 
preceding years. The balance were the 
minor children of workers who had at- 
tained age sixty-five and retired from 
employment covered by the system. 

Almost 66,000 widows each had one or 
more benefit-receiving orphans in her 
care and consequently received the addi- 
tional benefit. A total of $1,250,000 per 
month was being expended for this pur- 
pose at the close of 1942, with payments 
averaging $20 per month. 


GENERAL LIMITATIONS 


In any discussion of child welfare un- 
der the existing social insurance pro- 
gram, it must be borne in mind that 
eligibility for benefits is limited to the 
children of workers employed in occupa- 
tions covered by the system. The most 
important occupational exclusions are 
agricultural labor, domestic service, and 
employment by governmental units or 
religious, educational, and charitable 
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nonprofit institutions. Furthermore, 
workers in covered employment must 
have, on such jobs, work histories of a 
continuity and earnings rate sufficient to 
give them “insured status.”’ In general, 
and with certain statutory exceptions, 
“insured status” is acquired by a worker 
when he has received $50 of wages in at 
least half as many calendar quarters as 
have elapsed between January 1, 1937, 
and the time of his death or attainment 
of age sixty-five. Only those wages count 
which are earned in covered employ- 
ment. 

Thus, the program is limited to the 
‘children of wage-earners (to the exclu- 
sion of the unemployed and the self- 
employed) and only those wage-earners 
who work in privately owned industrial 
or commercial establishments. While 
there has been considerable interest in 
and discussion of proposals to extend the 
coverage of the old age and survivors’ 
insurance system so that individuals in 
the various noncovered categories and 
their families may have an opportunity 
to participate in the program’s benefits, 
it now seems uncertain when the neces- 
sary legislative action will be taken. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE DEPENDENT 
CHILD 


The concept of the dependent child 
with which social workers have been 
familiar is essentially different from that 
embodied in old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. Under the usual type of social wel- 
fare program, the term ‘“‘dependency” is 
closely equivalent to “being in need.” 
For administrative purposes, a determi- 
nation of dependency is made after as- 
certaining an applicant’s total resources 
in relation to his or her minimum re- 
quirements for subsistence. 

In contrast, old age and survivors’ in- 
surance benefits are awarded without re- 


gard to the individual’s need and espe- 
cially without regard to his resources at 
the time when he files an application for 
benefits. Critics frequently fail to appre- 
ciate the significance of this characteris- 
tic of the social insurance program. Nev- 
ertheless, it has a rationale which is fun- 
damental to the whole structure of the 
insurance program. This may be sug- 
gested by referring to certain of the sys- 
tem’s characteristic elements: (a) access 
to benefits is limited to workers who ac- 
tively participate in the program through 
employment in covered industry and 
payment of wage taxes, and to their fam- 
ilies; (0) beneficiaries are designated by 
“classes” rather than individuals; the 
classes of persons eligible for monthly 
benefits are wives, children, widows, and 
parents; (c) within the framework of the 
system, each worker provides security 
for himself and his dependents through 
the combined efforts of all covered 
workers and their employers. 

In line with this last element of indi- 
vidualization, the program assigns eligi- 
bility for benefits to the members of an 
insured worker’s family, as his depend- 
ents. But the “dependency” concept in 
old age and survivors’ insurance must be 
visualized in terms of the support which 
workers customarily provide for the 
members of their families. The fact that 
a worker has provided other resources 
for his family in addition to social insur- 
ance protection does not limit their ac- 
cess to social insurance benefits. The 
worker may have a bank account, a 
home, or investments, or he may simply 
leave a sizeable life insurance policy to 
his family upon his death, but as far as 
the social insurance is concerned, the 
benefits provided by the insurance sys- 
tem are available to the family as a basic 
minimum, in addition to any individual- 
ly provided security. 
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With this concept in view it becomes 
clear why the mere fact of a child’s need 
carries no weight in the administration 
of the old age and survivors’ insurance 
system. Since a child is customarily de- 
pendent upon his parents and legally en- 
titled to support from them, he becomes 
eligible for insurance benefits in his own 
right simply on a showing that he is the 
child of an insured worker who has died 
or become eligible for retirement bene- 
fits. 

This generally stated principle, al- 
though basic to social insurance, has not 
been perfectly implemented in the pres- 
ent system. In the treatment of illegiti- 
mate, adopted, and foster-children, and 
of stepchildren and the children of work- 
ing mothers, failure to carry through the 
principle has resulted in limitation of the 
program’s effectiveness. 


THE ILLEGITIMATE CHILD 


Illegitimate children are excluded 
from the benefits of the federal old age 
and survivors’ insurance system. This is 
noteworthy for at least two reasons. 
First, it is out of harmony with modern 
trends in American welfare legislation. 
There is considerable legislation in effect 
which benefits illegitimate children, 
either as a special group or within a more 
general category of protected children. 

Second, the modern liberal attitude 
toward illegitimate children is to be 
found in other sections of the Social Se- 
curity Act itselfi—those which provide 
federal grants for state programs of aid 
to dependent children. The Social Secu- 
rity Board has interpreted this part of the 
act in such a way as to permit granting 
aid to a child living with an unmarried 
mother. 

The treatment of illegitimate children 
by the system of old age and survivors’ 
insurance is strangely more restrictive 


than state welfare legislation and other 
federal programs as well. Many of the 
state workmen’s compensation acts spe- 
cifically include illegitimate children 
among those who are compensated when 
the family breadwinner is injured or 
killed. Under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, which provides bene- 
fits for children of federal employees in- 
jured while in performance of their du- 
ties, the term ‘‘child”’ has been construed 
to permit payment to illegitimate chil- 
dren. 

The Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, which also 
serves as the District of Columbia work- 
men’s compensation act, pays benefits to 
children of injured or deceased workers 
and defines the term “‘child”’ so as to in- 
clude an acknowledged illegitimate child 
dependent upon the deceased or injured 
worker. Under many of the veterans’ 
benefit laws, illegitimate children are 
recognized as having rights to depend- 
ents’ benefits within certain limits. 

It is difficult to explain why the old 
age and survivors’ insurance program 
was given a more restrictive approach 
toward dependent illegitimate children 
than is to be found in the general body of 
present-day family welfare legislation. 
Certainly there was ample legislative 
precedent for more progressive treat- 
ment. However, it may be noted that 
the statute contains no specific exclusion 
of illegitimate children from the bene- 
ficiary class. The exclusion arises out of 
section 209(m) of the act, which requires 
that any individual applying for benefit- 
must have a legal relationship to the 
worker from whom benefit rights are de- 
rived—a relationship that would be rec- 
ognized as legal under the intestacy laws 
of the state of the worker’s domicile. 
Intestacy laws are those state laws that 
govern the inheritance of intestate per- 
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sonal property, and in practically all 
states an illegitimate child is excluded 
from sharing in such inheritance. It is 
somewhat anomalous that a modern wel- 
fare program should make use of stand- 
ards devised for the protection of prop- 
erty rights in determining whether or not 
a child shall have access to a dependent’s 
benefits. 

The problem is further intensified by 
the effect of this same paragraph of the 
law upon many children who are for all 
purposes legitimate. Ordinarily one 
thinks of illegitimate children as being 
the children of unmarried mothers. 

“However, under the law, it is too often 
found that a couple have married under 
some legal impediment which technically 
invalidates the marriage and makes the 
child technically illegitimate. Such situ- 
ations frequently come to light in the ad- 
ministration of the old age and survivors’ 
insurance program and, in barring many 
orphans from benefits, constitute one of 
its most unsatisfactory features. 


THE ADOPTED CHILD 


The present treatment of adopted 
children under the old age and survivors’ 
insurance program is inconsistent in cer- 
tain respects. If an orphan who is receiv- 
ing a child’s insurance benefits is adopted, 
these benefits are terminated, presum- 
ably on the theory that the adopted child 
now has the security of his new home and 
adopting family. However, if the same 
child were to be taken into a foster-home 
without legal adoption, the benefits 
would continue without interruption. 
Furthermore, if the child’s mother re- 
marries, and the child is taken into the 
home of his stepfather, benefits continue. 
In both of these latter situations it may 
be presumed, as logically as in the case of 
an adoption, that the child has acquired 
the security of a new home and family. 


But according to the statute, benefits are 
terminated only upon legal adoption. 
However, aside from the question of 
consistency, the major problem is 
whether or not the best interests of child 
welfare are served by the requirement 
which terminates the insurance benefits 
of the child upon its adoption. The ra-. 
tionale in favor of this provision, namely, 
that the child’s security is provided for 
by his membership in the new family 
unit, rests in part upon the idea that such 
security is guaranteed by a court’s social 
investigation of the ability of the pro- 
spective adopting parent to support the 
child adequately. The presumption, 
therefore, is that a child, upon adoption, 
no longer needs social insurance benefits. 
On the other hand, it is not clear that 
this presumption is warranted in every 
case. The states vary widely in their 
practices with respect to petitions for 
adoption, particularly as to the nature of 
the investigation and the standards that 
they require to be met. It may also be 
observed that termination of the child’s 
benefits may seriously affect the ability 
of prospective adopting parents to sup- 
port the child for whom they are pe- 
titioning. Well-to-do couples, eager to 
adopt a child, might not be concerned 
with the income from the child’s insur- 
ance benefits. But persons in lesser finan- 
cial circumstances might find themselves 
able to support the child only if insur- 
ance benefits continue to be payable. 
One can easily visualize situations in 
which a welfare agency has placed a 
child in a foster-home, with the child’s 
support being derived from social insur- 
ance benefits. The foster-parents may be 
quite suitable as adopting parents for the 
child and might be willing to adopt him, 
except for the threatened loss of income. 
There have even been instances in which 
the foster-parents, not realizing the effect 
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of the statutory provision and desiring to 
do their best for the child, have gone 
ahead with an adoption, only to find 
afterward that the child’s insurance ben- 
efits would have to be cut off. 

It thus appears that the termination 
provision may serve to discourage adop- 
tion, and this may become a more impor- 
tant problem as increasing numbers of 
orphans enter social insurance benefit 
status. The solution to the problem 
should be developed in terms of sound 
social policy with respect to the encour- 
agement or discouragement of adoption. 
Good adopting homes are as often found 
among the poor as among the rich. There 
may be many situations in which the 
monthly insurance benefits payable in 
behalf of the child may enable a poor 
family to adopt the child and thus give 
him the advantages of a permanent home, 
of stability, and of security. Under pres- 
ent provisions of the old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system, there is a finan- 
cial deterrent to such adoptions. 


THE FOSTER-CHILD 


In its treatment of foster-children, 
Title II of the Social Security Act is more 
restrictive than other welfare programs 
in this and foreign countries. It may be 
argued that a child should not be given 
benefit rights merely on the basis of a 
foster-relationship, because if the parent 
had really intended the child to be a mem- 
ber of his family he would have adopted 
him legally. This argument may seem to 
have some merit in view of the basic 
principles of the social insurance system, 
namely, that benefits are provided not 
merely because the child is in need but 
rather because his membership in the 
family unit entitles him to the security 
provided by the wage-earning parent’s 
participation in the insurance system. 

In evaluating this argument it should 
be kept in mind that adoption proceed- 


ings, like most legal proceedings, are 
luxuries beyond the reach of low-income 
people. Further, the proceedings are re- 
mote and unfamiliar to many of them. 
It is not unusual among families in all 
walks of life, and particularly in the in- 
come groups which make up the bulk 
of the population under the social insur- 
ance system, to take in the orphaned 
child of a brother, sister, or some other 
relative, or of a neighbor, and bring up 
the child as their own. Ordinarily they 
see no reason for undertaking the trouble 
and expense of a legal action, which 
would merely confirm a relationship al- 
ready in existence. There are many in- 
stances in which the foster-parent may 
actually undertake the preliminary steps 
toward an adoption but fail to complete 
the action through ignorance that more 
than a petition is necessary. 

One of the difficulties in dealing with 
this problem arises from the fact that not 
all children in foster-homes are members 
of the family unit in a complete or per- 
manent sense. For example, where the 
child is placed in the home on a “board- 
ing” arrangement, the child can hardly 
be said to be a “family dependent” of 
the wage-earner who is acting as foster- 
parent. It would be difficult to argue 
that all children in foster-homes ought to 
be given the social insurance protection 
of the foster-parent’s participation in the 
system, since a large proportion of foster- 
relationships are created on a boarding- 
home basis, with a social agency provid- 
ing support and exercising supervision 
over the child. In such homes the child 
derives his security from the social agen- 
cy which has custody over him. The con- 
cept of the parent providing security for 
his own family dependents cannot be 
applied. 

Thus, any proposal to extend social 
insurance protection to foster-children is 
complicated by the problem of whether a 
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distinction for benefit-eligibility purposes 
can feasibly be made between foster-chil- 
dren who are in a home merely on a 
“boarding” basis and those who are on a 
“free-home”’ basis. In the latter type of 
situation, where the child has been taken 
in and treated completely as a member of 
the family, without recompense and with 
intent of permanence, it seems logical 
that the system should recognize its 
family-dependent status for benefit-eligi- 
bility purposes. 


THE STEPCHILD 
After reviewing the rather restrictive 


“attitude of the old age and survivors’ 


insurance system toward illegitimate, 
adopted, and foster-children, the atti- 
tude toward stepchildren seems to be 
generous to the point of indulgence. The 
general rule is that where either or both 
of a child’s divorced parents have been 
married again, or where one parent dies 
and the other remarries, the child may 
derive his insurance protection from any 
or all of his stepparents, whether or not 
actually supported by them. As an ex- 
ception to this rule, if a child with step- 
parents lives with and is completely sup- 
ported by his father, the child will be able 
to derive benefits only from him; but 
under almost any other circumstances, 
the death of any stepparent or natural 
parent will permit the child to claim 
benefits as if he were a dependent of the 
deceased. 

This generosity toward the stepchild 
leads to results which are inconsistent 
with the general dependency theory of 
the system and which do not seem to be 
socially warranted. For example: 


1. A child’s parents are divorced, and the 
mother remarries. The child is sent to live with 
an uncle who provides him with support but 
does not undertake to adopt him. The child’s 
father, mother, and stepfather are all living. If 
any one of these parents should die, the child 
would derive benefit rights from him or her, as 


if he were a dependent of that parent. However, 
should the uncle die, the child would not be 
deemed dependent on the uncle and would not 
derive benefit rights from him, regardless of the 
fact that the child was actually living with and 
entirely supported by that uncle. 

Another type of situation is illustrated 
by the following case: 

2. Mr. and Mrs. R become divorced. Mrs. 
R receives custody of the child, and together 
they go to some other part of the country to 
live. Later on, Mr. R marries for a second time. 
The second wife is an employed woman covered 
by the social insurance system. She is using part 
of her earnings to support her parents. 

When the second Mrs. R dies, the first Mrs. 
R files a claim in behalf of her child, since that 
child is the stepchild of the second Mrs. R. 
Under the law as now written, such a claim 
would be valid, in spite of the fact that the sec- 
ond wife has never seen the child and has played 
no part in supporting him. Further, in spite of 
the fact that the deceased woman’s aged par- 
ents were actually dependent upon her for sup- 
port, their claim would be blocked by the ex- 
istence of the stepchild. 


The rationale for these provisions with 
respect to stepchildren was, probably, 
the observation that when a home is 
broken up by the divorce of the parents, 
either or both of them may remarry and 
establish new family units. Since the 
child might be taken into either one of 
the new family units or since both fam- 
ilies might contribute to the support of 
the child, it was thought desirable to pro- 
vide the child with insurance protection 
from both directions. However, the ef- 
fect of legislation contradicts the sys- 
tem’s basic principles and sometimes pre- 
vents genuine dependents from obtaining 
the insurance protection which it was in- 
tended to provide. 


THE WORKING MOTHER 


In these days, when increasing num- 
bers of women are entering the labor 
market to meet the demands of war in- 
dustry, it is astonishing to find that the 
child of a working mother is frequently 
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not recognized as her dependent under 
old age and survivors’ insurance. The 
system operates on a presumption that 
the child is almost always dependent on 
his father, but practically never upon his 
mother, regardless of her status as a 
worker. The statute is at present so 
phrased that, regardless of who actually 
supports the child, he is deemed depend- 
ent upon his father and no one else, in 
every case where the father is living in 
the same household as the child. The 
child’s benefit rights under such circum- 
stances derive only through the father. 

Even where the mother works and car- 
ries half or even the entire burden of sup- 
porting the household, her death and the 
consequent loss of her wages would not 
permit the child to claim social insurance 
benefits. There are many families in 
which the father, though living in the 
same home, has been unable, because of 
illness or disablement, for example, to 
provide support for the child, and the 
mother has been supporting him out of 
her earnings. The statute’s presumption 
that the father, whenever he is a member 
of the family, is the exclusive source of 
support creates obvious and unreason- 
able hardships. Typical cases illustrate 
this problem: 


3. The family consisted of a child, age thir- 
teen, a father, who was a disabled war veteran, 
and the mother, who was the family wage- 
earner. The wife died. The widower continued 
living with the child. A claim was filed for 
child’s insurance benefits, based upon the wife’s 
wage record. The claim was disallowed because 
the father was living with the child. The child’s 
apparent dependency upon its deceased mother 
was immaterial. 

4. The family consisted of a man and his 
wife and three children. One was the child of 
the couple, and the other two were the wife’s 
children by a former marriage. The husband 
had been out of work for a year, except for some 
W.P.A. employment. The family lived on the 
mother’s earnings and her unemployment com- 
pensation. When the mother died, claims were 


filed for all three children. The claims of the 
husband’s two stepchildren were allowed be- 
cause they were not living with their natural 
father and therefore were deemed dependent on 
their mother. The claim for the child of the cou- 
ple (the youngest child) was disallowed because 
that child was living with his father and there- 
fore deemed not dependent on his mother. The 
fact that all three children in the family had the 
same status and exactly the same source of sup- 
port was immaterial. 


Adverse effects upon the welfare of 
children result from this statutory provi- 
sion. It is based upon a preconceived so- 
cial pattern, out of harmony with the 
realities of our modern industrial society. 
The wage-earning woman has always 
been a part of the labor market, although 
in the past her industrial or commercial 
career customarily ended with her mar- 
riage. In modern times, the wage-earn- 
ing wife and mother has become a famil- 
iar figure in the labor market, and, under 
the pressure of war production, women 
already constitute a substantial portion 
of the labor force. 

Even in time of peace women have ex- 
tensive responsibility for the support of 
their families. One sample study carried 
out by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor in 
1939 showed that, of the families stud- 
ied, 12 per cent were entirely supported 
by married women; and that ro per cent 
of the women in gainful employment 
were the sole support of their families. 
Another Women’s Bureau study, pub- 
lished in 1941, indicated that in the 
mother-father-child families surveyed, 
the mothers went out to work in two- 
fifths of the families in one group and in 
as many as one-fourth of the families in 
another group. 

Other sample studies by the same 
agency likewise show that when women 
work their wages are an important con- 
tribution to the family’s support. It has 
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been found that the woman’s contribu- 
tion forms a fourth to a half of the total 
income in over 60 per cent of the families 
where both wife and husband work; in 
approximately 25 per cent of the families, 
the woman contributes from one-half to 
three-fourths. 

To fail to recognize the fact that chil- 
dren in America today are frequently de- 
pendent upon their mothers is to take an 
unrealistic view of modern family life. 

The death of a working mother is as 
much an economic loss to her child as 
would be the death of the father. The 

_loss is even greater where the mother 
works because the father is unable to 
provide support. To the extent that the 
children of such families are not eligible 
for protection deriving from their moth- 
ers, the social insurance program is sub- 
ject to a serious limitation. 


CONCLUSION 


As previously stated, the problems 
that this article has briefly reviewed are 


not serious enough to challenge the fun- 
damentals of our social insurance system. 
In undertaking a program of such scope 
and magnitude, it is inevitable that in- 
adequacies should be revealed after it has 
been set in motion. Congressional action 
will be necessary to overcome most of 
these inadequacies. 

The social stresses created by the war 
as they affect the welfare of children dif- 
fer from peacetime stresses more in in- 
tensity than in kind. Unnecessary limi- 
tations on the program’s effectiveness 
become dramatically highlighted in time 
of war. 

The various problems outlined above 
indicate the need for revision of several 
important details. These modifications 
are necessary in order that the program 
may provide adequate security for the 
nation’s children in a wartime and post- 
war world. 


Wasuincton, D.C. 


MERIT SYSTEMS AND SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


LOUIS E. 


merit system of civil service has 
long commanded the interest of 
social workers and the schools of 
social work. This interest has not been 
limited to the application of the merit 
system to social work positions, for social 
workers are interested in good govern- 
ment in general. The administration of 
merit systems for positions in the public 
social services, however, is of special con- 
cern to the profession and to the schools. 
It is with respect to these positions that 
merit-system administrators most need 
the help of social workers and that social 
workers can and must contribute their 
special knowledge and skill. 

It is difficult, in considering the prob- 
lems of merit-system administration, to 
separate the special problems and re- 
sponsibilities of the schools of social 
work from those of the profession as a 
whole. This is as it should be. The prin- 
cipal differences are, perhaps, in the par- 
ticular experiences on which practitioners 
and teachers may draw. I do not believe 
that any of the aspects of merit-system 
administration to be discussed here are 
exclusively the responsibility or the pre- 
rogative of the schools of social work. 

It is the purpose of this paper only to 
outline the general areas and problems in 
which merit-system administrations and 
schools of social work find common con- 
cern and share responsibilities and to in- 
dicate some of the ways in which some of 
the schools have been attempting to deal 
with these problems. 

Among the many phases of the applica- 
tion of merit systems to social work posi- 
tions there are at least seven in which the 


EVANS 


schools of social work have an important 
concern. These are (1) classification, (2) 
job definition, (3) requirements for em- 
ployment and promotion, (4) recruit- 
ment, (5) examinations, (6) service-rat- 
ings, and (7) general personnel policies 
and practices. What in each of these are 
problems for the schools and what are 
some of the schools doing with respect to 
them? 


CLASSIFICATION 


Unless the social work positions can be 
separated out and identified as such in a 
sound system of classification, many 
complications arise in any attempt to 
apply social work standards. 

Since the Social Security Act was 
amended to require selection on a merit 
basis of state and local personnel in the 
federally aided services, many states 
have attempted their first classifications 
of social work personnel. Several have 
engaged various national or local agencies 
to assist in setting up their merit systems. 
Inasmuch as the merit systems, even in 
public welfare agencies, cover much more 
than social work personnel, the agencies 
frequently consulted have been “public 
administration” agencies, and too fre- 
quently these have not assigned social 
work consultants to the classification of 
social work personnel. 

Classifications are based on job analy- 
ses, usually in the terminology of the 
persons already employed and of their 
superiors. When those persons in social 
work positions are themselves unaware of 
the social work content of their jobs, 
such positions may be classified as other 
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than social work. For example, in the 
state of Indiana all the positions in the 
Division of Corrections, including parole 
officers and inmate welfare supervisors, 
were looked upon by the public admin- 
istration consultants as not being social 
work, though included among the listed 
duties were minor references to case work 
with inmates and parolees. The position 
of inmate welfare supervisor was original- 
ly set up by the classifier as one including 
the work of social workers, sociologists, 
and psychologists without differentia- 
tion, in penal classification units. 

Some merit-system administrations 


" have called on faculty members of schools 


of social work for consultation on classi- 
fication of positions involving social work 
responsibilities. 


JOB DEFINITION 


It is essential that the social worker’s 
duties be described and defined in terms 
of application of social work skills. Other- 
wise there may be little to indicate the 
social work or professional nature of the 
position, and therefore no basis in the 
definition for the establishment of pro- 
fessional requirements for eligibility for 
the position. In several states positions 
of county visitor have been described 
mainly in clerical or detective terms, and 
administrative positions have been de- 
fined as having no social work content. 

Although it is perhaps the responsi- 
bility, largely, of the profession, as prac- 
titioners, to assist at this point, the 
schools of social work can be of special 
help in pointing out to merit-system ad- 
ministrators the content of the profes- 
sional curriculum and field work which 
contributes to the performance and 
skills in social work positions, for ex- 
ample, the case-work content in public 
assistance. 

Again some faculty members have been 


used as consultants in this area, but they 
frequently have been called in as social 
workers rather than for the special con- 
tribution which a school of social work 
can make. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AND PROMOTION 


The schools of social work have a 
special interest in the establishment of 
formal eligibility requirements for posi- 
tions. In a majority of the states whose 
manuals or examination announcements 
have been examined, the minimum edu- 
cational requirements for the visitor level 
have been less than college graduation. 
It is not possible to state the exact situa- 
tion at any one time, as the requirements 
are constantly changing and changes are 
not always announced when they are 
made. A good many have specified high- 
school graduation. In several states at 
least, including my own state (Indiana) 
until recently, the minimum educational 
requirement for county welfare directors 
has been high-school graduation or less. 
College graduation is, however, required 
for some levels of positions, and one year 
of professional education for social work 
is specified for many supervisory or con- 
sultant positions. Two years of profes- 
sional education are specified for a very 
few positions in a few states, usually for 
highly specialized positions or for con- 
sultants. 

Frequently requirements are stated in 
terms of “education and experience 
equivalent to.’? Sometimes the equiva- 
lents are specified in advance and some- 
times they are determined after the 
applications are in and are developed 
as a part of the grading process. Thus 
the educational requirement specifically 
mentioned may not actually be a mini- 
mum requirement. Some states have not 
specified minimum requirements but 
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have indicated specific qualifications 
as ‘“desirable.”” One member of the staff 
of the Public Administration Service in 
response to protests against the low re- 
quirements set in its recommendations 
for Indiana expressed the opinion that no 
statement of minimum qualifications 
was desirable and that the examination 
process was sufficient safeguard. 

Some states have announced that edu- 
cation and experience are interchange- 
able year for year, within certain limits, 
while others have permitted the substitu- 
tion of one year of graduate professional 
education for two years of general social 
work experience. Most of the announce- 
ments and manuals reviewed do not per- 
mit the substitution of education for re- 
quired supervisory experience, nor do 
they permit the substitution of profes- 
sional education for all the experience re- 
quired for admission to supervisory posi- 
tions, even though the requirement for 
admission to the supervisory position 
may be “‘college graduation (or less) and 
one year of experience.” For example, 
in most instances, persons who had com- 
pleted one or even two years of graduate 
education for social work would not be 
permitted to compete for supervisory 
positions for which persons with one year 
of experience but no professional educa- 
tion are permitted to compete. 

The acceptance by some merit-system 
administrations of undergraduate train- 
ing programs and of other unaccredited 
training programs as the equivalent of 
specified “graduate professional educa- 
tion in a recognized school of social work” 
has served to nullify recognized stand- 
ards. 

The schools of social work would seem 
to have a special responsibility at this 
point not only to interpret the need for 
professional education but also to assist 
merit-system administrators in deter- 


mining what may be “equivalent” and 
what may not, through the interpreta- 
tion of the content of recognized pro- 
fessional education, and thus to show 
that a mere quantitative exchange is not 
an adequate safeguard. 

Students and prospective students 
frequently complain that those who spend 
their time and money for professional 
education are often at a disadvantage 
when competing against those who went 
to work rather than to school. 

If persons are admitted to employ- 
ment without general educational back- 
grounds equal to those required for ad- 
mission to recognized schools of social 
work (graduation with a Bachelor’s 
degree from a college or university of 
recognized standing), such persons are 
technically ‘“‘untrainable” and, protected 
by the merit system, will probably con- 
tinue in their jobs indefinitely without 
any real possibility of utilizing the facili- 
ties of the schools of social work for fur- 
ther training. Schools of social work are 
constantly under pressure to admit for 
part-time or full-time study public 
agency employees who do not meet the 
requirements for admission. Such ex- 
perimental experience with such admis- 
sions as has been undertaken by the 
recognized schools has not been suffi- 
ciently successful as to lead to any con- 
viction that this is a wise policy. 

Some educational institutions have 
looked at the low educational require- 
ments set up for employment in the pub- 
lic social services and have concluded 
that there is a field for training programs 
for social work below the graduate level 
and have established such programs, usu- 
ally by adding a few social work courses 
to selected social science courses. 

I believe that the recognized schools 
of social work are concerned with pre- 
paring men and women to perform the 
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services on an adequate basis rather than 
with helping them merely to meet the 
formal “eligibility” requirements set up 
by the merit systems. Greater efforts to 
interpret this distinction to merit-system 
administrators, to prospective social 
workers, and to educational institutions 
are in order. Responsibility for this rests 
upon the individual schools as well as 
upon the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, which is attempting to 
work through this problem. 


RECRUITMENT 
The problems of recruiting good per- 


“sonnel for the public social services are 


increased by many factors, among which 
are the attitude of some trained social 
workers toward the public services, local 
residence requirements, low salary scales, 
and the ever present belief in many 
quarters that anybody is capable of doing 
the work in the public social services—a 
belief which is fortified by the low re- 
quirements for employment prevailing in 
most states. The schools of social work 
are helping to combat these factors by 
emphasizing the importance of the public 
services and by encouraging their stu- 
dents and graduates to take merit ex- 
aminations. 

There is an element of competition be- 
tween the schools of social work and the 
merit-system administrations in recruit- 
ing. The experience of several schools is 
well expressed by Henry Coe Lanpher, 
director of the Richmond School of Social 
Work, who says: 

There is... . a somewhat incongruous situa- 
tion in that, because of the shortage of workers 
to fill public welfare positions, the Merit System 
Supervisor is, in a sense, competing with the 
School for this year’s graduates of Virginia col- 
leges. That is, while I have been traveling 
through the state telling seniors that they 


should enter the field of social work via a year 
or two of training in this School, the Merit 


System Supervisor has been telling them that 
they should take the merit examination this 
month and be in line to move right into public 
welfare jobs. This situation cannot, of course, 
be helped at this time, and I am in complete 
sympathy with the efforts of the Department to 
obtain the workers they need. 


The timing of examinations and the 
posting of eligible lists, of necessity, do 
not follow the academic calendar. Rigid 
provisions regarding temporary waivers 
often create conflicts between the stu- 
dent’s finishing his work and accepting 
appointment. Also, the frequent lapses 
of time between the end of the school 
year and the certification of lists often 
result in graduates accepting other em- 
ployment before appointments through 
the merit system can be made, resulting 
in the loss of new graduates to other em- 
ployment. Some joint planning between 
the schools and the merit-system ad- 
ministrations and the use of the open- 
register system, particularly for highly 
specialized personnel, might be helpful. 
The giving of examinations for licenses 
in other professions has long been timed 
with the graduation points of the profes- 
sional schools. 


EXAMINATIONS 


At three main points in the examina- 
tion process the schools have a special 
interest and a special contribution to 
make. These are the written examina- 
tion, the oral interview, and the evalua- 
tion of education and experience. 

Review of written-examination ma- 
terial from Indiana and some other states, 
including that for advanced positions and 
specialized fields of social work, show 
that many, if not most, of the examina- 
tions are lacking in professional content. 
Reports from students and graduates 
who have taken merit examinations in- 
dicate that this is rather generally true, 
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especially for the welfare visitor examina- 
tions. Review of several hundred ques- 
tions from examinations given by various 
states for various social work positions 
revealed that far more than half of them 
were questions dealing with background 
and general information. Some others 
were “intelligence test” types of ques- 
tions. Only a small fraction were social 
work questions, and most of these were 
tests for information, not for skill. Ex- 
aminations made up of such general con- 
tent would offer little basis for discrimi- 
nation between skilled social workers, 
teachers, alert college undergraduates, 
and well-informed undertakers’ assist- 
ants. 

Merit-system supervisors in some 
states have objected to the inclusion of 
professional content in the examinations 
on the ground that too few candidates 
would pass and that it would be impossi- 
ble to obtain eligible lists of sufficient 
length. Others have objected to the in- 
clusion of professional content on the 
basis that if examinations and employ- 
ment are open to high-school graduates 
the examinations should be such that 
high-school graduates would be able to 
pass them. When it is pointed out that 
the real object of the examination proc- 
ess is to rank the applicants in the order 
of their fitness and ability to perform in 
the particular social work position, the 
basis for excluding professional material 
disappears. 

The next reason for the lack of profes- 
sional content is the lack of suitable 
question material. In merit examina- 
tions the questions must lend themselves 
to objective grading. This does not mean 
just true-false and multiple-choice ques- 
tions but includes such forms as short 
essay questions to which an objective 
grade base can be applied quickly and 


uniformly. When large numbers of ap- 
plicants are examined, this grading must 
be done by machine and by skilled ‘‘test- 
checkers” rather than by social workers. 
These considerations appear to be quite 
valid at the present time. 

The profession and the schools of 
social work particularly have a special 
contribution to make in furnishing to 
the merit-system administrations the 
kind of examination material which can 
be used efficiently and effectively. Some 
schools have furnished some material, 
but the quantity and the variety avail- 
able to merit examiners are still far too 
limited. This is particularly true of 
material for testing skills. 

Oral interviews are a part of the ex- 
aminations for most social work posi- 
tions. Schools of social work report that 
faculty members participate rather ex- 
tensively as members of oral examining 
boards. Their special usefulness in this 
capacity depends largely upon what the 
oral interviews are supposed to test— 
personality, information, skill,etc. There 
is no general agreement regarding this. 
The schools might well engage in more 
study and research in this area as a con- 
tribution to the better working of merit 
systems for social workers. 

In the evaluation of education and ex- 
perience and in all unassembled examina- 
tions the schools of social work would 
seem to have special responsibilities and 
facilities for helping merit-system ad- 
ministrations. Differences of opinion 
about generic and specific educational 
programs complicate the problem for the 
examining authorities. The schools can 
be helpful in resolving some of these com- 
plications and in helping the examiners to 
determine proper weightings to be given 
to various parts and types of educational 
backgrounds. . 
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SERVICE RATINGS 


Service ratings or periodic evaluations 
are an important part of good merit- 
system administration. The schools of 
social work with their wide experience 
in developing principles and methods of 
rating students’ field work experience 
should be able to help materially with 
merit-system service ratings. 

The schools should be recognized as 
having a special interest in the merit 
credit which is given in service ratings 
for additional professional education. In 
some states public welfare workers have 


. not been encouraged or felt it useful to 


take social work courses or educational 
leave because no merit credit has been 
given for their professional study. This 
is an especially important point when so 
many persons in the public welfare serv- 
ices have had little or no professional 
education. 


GENERAL PERSONNEL POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES 


Brief but specific mention should be 
made of some aspects of general policies 
and practices of common concern to the 
schools and the merit-system authorities. 

The ability of public welfare employees 
to utilize facilities for professional edu- 
cation depends upon the policies of the 
agencies and personnel authorities re- 
garding time off for part-time study, 
leaves for professional study, and finan- 
cial aid for study and upon the policies 
and practices of the schools of social 
work with respect to admissions, part- 
time students, extension courses, course 
sequences, and field work. Time will not 
permit the discussion of these points, 
important though they are. They do, 
however, represent areas for serious joint 
consideration between the schools and 
the personnel administrations. 


One more point should be given speci- 
fic mention. I quote from a letter from 
Miss Gertrude Vaile, associate director 
of the School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


The fastening-in of mediocre, untrained, or 
little-trained workers while better ones are 
rapidly coming out of the Schools and the limi- 
tations of residence seem to me very serious at 
this stage of our development. I still think that, 
instead of lowering regular standards when 
there are not enough qualified social workers, it 
should be possible to develop a plan of limited 
certification somewhat analogous to that in the 
teaching field, or in the Navy, as Lewis Meriam 
tells us, which would certify a worker for a short 
term of years during which time he must secure 
further training and pass an examination for 
permanent rating. 


What Miss Vaile suggests should re- 
ceive further consideration as one means 
of attacking the problem. It might in- 
volve some fundamental changes in law 
and policy. In Indiana a ruling of the 
attorney-general some years ago held in 
effect that a person appointed to a public 
position was by this appointment ac- 
cepted as qualified and could not be com- 
pelled to make further efforts to qualify 
himself. Our State Personnel Act of 
1941, however, specifically enables the 
director of personnel to develop plans and 
programs for the improvement of the 
personnel coming under the act. Per- 
haps some experimentation with limited 
certification may be possible. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The American Association of Schools 
of Social Work has given expression to its 
concern with merit-system problems 
through its committee on merit systems 
and the committee on civil service of the 
Advisory Committee on Training and 
Personnel to the Social Security Board 
and the Children’s Bureau. The latter 
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is giving its attention to problems of 
procedure and questions of standards. 
It has identified problems for study ‘in 
the areas of recruitment, evaluation of 
education, experience, examination proc- 
ess, certification and appointment, and 
problems of administration. 

Various schools have had close rela- 
tions with merit departments in their 
states. That seems especially true of 
schools located in or near state capitals. 
In Indiana some recent developments 
are of interest. When the State Person- 
nel Division began to apply the 1941 
Personnel Act to the departments cov- 
ered by the act and to set up new class 
specifications, several social workers’ 
organizations were concerned about some 
of the preliminary specifications for social 
work positions and registered com- 
plaints with the Personnel Division. At 
the invitation of the Indiana University 
Training Course for Social Work, four 
other organizations sent representatives 
to a meeting to discuss their common 
interests in the problem and to form 
a joint committee to work with the 
State Personnel Division. An executive 
committee of five, representing the In- 
dianapolis chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, the Indian- 
apolis Social Workers Club, the State 
Federation of Social Workers Clubs, the 
State Conference on Social Work, and 
the Training Course for Social Work, 
was authorized to represent the joint 
committee in working directly with the 
Personnel Division. Monthly meetings 
were arranged at the suggestion of the 
director of the division. The Executive 
Committee in effect became the liaison 
between the division and the social 
workers’ groups which make up the joint 
committee. When the committee asked 
in what way the professional groups could 
be of concrete help, the director sub- 


mitted a comprehensive memorandum 
on the problems the division faced with 
respect to social work positions. The 
committee accepted responsibility for 
helping with these problems and agreed 
to set up subcommittees on written ex- 
aminations, oral interviews, evaluation 
of education and experience, service 
ratings, recruitment, and administra- 
tion of examinations. As material for 
written examinations was needed first for 
examinations soon to be given, that sub- 
committee has proceeded to develop out- 
lines of written examinations, question 
material of a professional nature, and 
grade bases for tests for skill for examina- 
tions for county welfare visitor, commu- 
nity welfare supervisor, three classes of 
county directors, and one class of public 
assistance consultants. The work of the 
subcommittee on oral interviews is also 
well under way. The others are being 
formed now. The faculty of the Training 
Course for Social Work is represented on 
all the subcommittees which have been 
appointed. Its members are being used 
for the special things which the school 
has to contribute. 

Other schools may be attacking these 
and other problems in different ways. It 
seems clear that there is much yet to be 
done by the schools and by the merit 
administrators if the public social serv- 
ices are to be protected and developed as 
they should be. Much of what the 
schools of social work have to offer is yet 
not fully used. Much of what they can 
offer is yet to be learned by research and 
experimentation. The co-operative ef- 
forts so far have resulted in considerable 
improvement in the personnel in the 
public services and point the way for 
future development. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR 


A DOROTHEA DIX CENTENARY 


EFORE the year 1942 draws to a close it 
B is well to remind ourselves that just 
one hundred years ago Dorothea Dix com- 
pleted her first great survey of the care of 
the insane. This is not the centenary of her 
birth or death. It is the centenary of the 
preparation of the Memorial to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, which was the begin- 


. ning of what was perhaps the greatest cru- 


sade in our social welfare history. Miss Dix 
was one of the followers of William Ellery 
Channing, whose death on October 2, 1842, 
was commemorated in so many Unitarian 
churches in America in this year 1942. Miss 
Dix had lived in Dr. Channing’s home and 
had been a teacher of his children. In 1841 
she had talked over her Massachusetts plan 
with Dr. Channing and with Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, who had already become a 
man of great influence with regard to social 
welfare questions. Dr. Howe was encour- 
aging but cautious and warned Miss Dix 
that her health might not be equal to the 
fatigue and exposure involved in assembling 
the facts about the neglect of the insane by 
visiting every jail and almshouse in Massa- 
chusetts, where the insane poor were hidden 
away. But Dr. Channing rose to the great 
challenge and gave her vigorous encourage- 
ment and support, in spite of his feeble 
health during that last year of his life. 

He was, we are told, gravely silent, 
strangely moved, when she unfolded her 
heroic plan. “Here was one of his flock,” 
her recent biographer says,? “about to go 
out and make a practical demonstration” of 

t Dorothea L. Dix, Memorial to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, 1843 (conveniently reprinted in “Old 
South Leaflets,’”’ Vol. VI, No. 148). See also Mass- 


achusetts House Document No. 38 (1843) for Dr. 
Howe’s committee report. 


2 Helen E. Marshall, Dorothea Dix: Forgotten Sa- 
maritan (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1937), p. 87. 


the principles of humanity that he had been 
preaching over the years. 

And so from Dr. Channing’s home, 85 
Mount Vernon Street, with his warm en- 
couragement and support, Dorothea Dix 
started on her pioneer investigation. The 
railroads in Massachusetts in 1841-42 were 
few, slow, and uncomfortable. She traveled 
in the New England winter in stages and 
farmers’ carts to remote village poorhouses. 
After eighteen months she had completed 
the great survey. Dr. Channing had written 
about her work while it was in progress in 
the Christian World, and in a letter to her he 
said: “I only wish [this notice] were more 
worthy. Such as it is, I give it to you with 
my best thanks for your great work of hu- 
manity.”3 This was the first of the long 
series of memorials with which Miss Dix 
awakened the legislature first in one state or 
territory and then in another and finally 
won support from Congress.4 Her Massa- 
chusetts survey was not finished until after 
Dr. Channing’s death, but Mrs. Channing 
welcomed Miss Dix back to Mount Vernon 
Street, and there in the old Channing home 
this first of her great legislative memorials 
was written. It was finished before the leg- 
islature of Massachusetts assembled in Jan- 
uary, 1843. Dr. Howe, who was fortunately 
a member of the legislature in that year, 
presented the Memorial and was chairman 
of the legislative “Committee on Public 
Charitable Institutions,” to whom her Me- 
morial was referred. “Your work is nobly 
done,” he wrote Miss Dix, “but not yet 
ended. .... When I look back upon the 
time when you stood hesitating and doubt- 
ing upon the brink of the enterprise you 
have so bravely and nobly accomplished, I 

3 Francis Tiffany, Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix 
(Boston, 1890), p. 88. 


4See this Review, I, 118-34, for a reprint of the 
Dix Memorial to the Congress. 
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cannot but be impressed with the lesson of 
courage and hope which you taught even to 
the strongest men.”> She had the unfailing 
support not only of Dr. Howe but also of 
Horace Mann and of Charles Sumner and of 
other leaders who rallied to her cause. 

These were the days before the ‘“emanci- 
pation of women,” and Miss Dix described 
herself (it seems unbelievable) as “naturally 
timid .. . . like all my sex.” In the opening 
paragraph of the Massachusetts Memorial 
she wrote: 


Surrendering to calm and deep convictions of 
duty my habitual views of what is womanly and 
becoming, I proceed briefly to explain what has 
conducted me before you unsolicited and unsus- 
tained, trusting while I do so, that the memoral- 
ist will be speedily forgotten in the memorial. 


And she apologized for the fact that her 
memorial revealed ‘‘many things revolting 
to the taste, from which my woman’s nature 
shrinks with peculiar sensitiveness.” 

Miss Dix said to the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in this great Memorial: 


Truth is the highest consideration. J tell what 
I have seen—painful and shocking as the details 
often are—that from them you may feel more 
deeply the imperative obligation which lies upon 
you to prevent the possibility of a repetition or 


5 Tiffany, op. cit., p. 89. 


6 At first some questions were raised regarding the 
propriety of a woman’s conducting such investiga- 
tions as she made, but she had a serene dignity, cour- 
age, patience, and fortitude with great powers of per- 
suasion used in a noble public service. She usually in- 
terviewed members of a legislature in a state library 
alcove or in her boarding-house, since it was con- 
sidered unsuitable for a woman to interview mem- 
bers in the lobbies, in the legislative halls, or in their 
homes. In 1859 the following resolution was ap- 
proved in the South Carolina legislature: 

“Whereas, This General Assembly have heard of 
the arrival in Columbia of Miss Dix, whose philan- 
thropy and charities have earned for her a world- 
wide reputation: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Library Room be placed at 
her disposal while she remains here, and that the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, be requested to transmit 
this resolution to Miss Dix.” 

In Washington she worked from an alcove in the 
Capitol library and did not enter the Houses of Con- 
gress even to listen to debates or votes. 


continuance of such outrages upon humanity. 
If I inflict pain upon you, and move you to 
horror, it is to acquaint you with sufferings 
which you have the power to alleviate, and 
make you hasten to the relief of the victims of 
legalized barbarity. 


As she went from state to state, her work 
was done by traveling laboriously on river 
steamboats, stagecoaches, and private con- 
veyances at a time when railroads offered 
very limited and inadequate service. When 
she tried to use the spring and summer of 
1845 “chiefly in examining the jails and 
poorhouses of Indiana and Illinois,” she 
learned that traveling in these states “would 
be difficult, if not impossible, for some weeks 
to come, on account of mud and rains.”’? 

In each state she prepared a memorial, 
based on her investigations of the various 
counties of that particular state. Each 
memorial therefore had its own local appeal. 
Between 1842 and 1845 she traveled ten 
thousand miles, visited eighteen state pris- 
ons, three hundred local jails and houses of 
correction, and more than five hundred 
almshouses and other institutions besides 
hospitals and houses of refuge. No attempt 
here is made to review the long history of 
the Dix crusade, but in this, the centenary 
of the preparation of the epoch-making 
Massachusetts Memorial, it is well to re- 
mind ourselves of her contribution to social 
reform by renewed study of this pioneer 
social document: 


I come to present the strong claims of suffer- 
ing humanity. I come to place before the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, the condition of the 
miserable, the desolate, the outcast. I come as 
the advocate of helpless, forgotten, insane, and 
idiotic men and women; of beings sunk to a con- 
dition from which the most unconcerned would 
start with real horror; of beings wretched in our 
prisons, and more wretched in our almshouses. 
And I cannot suppose it needful to employ 
earnest persuasion, or stubborn argument, in 
order to arrest and fix attention upon a subject 
only the more strongly pressing in its claims be- 
cause it is revolting and disgusting in its details. 

I must confine myself to few examples, but 
am ready to furnish other and more complete 


7 Tiffany, op. cit., p. 123. 
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details, if required. If my pictures are displeas- 
ing, coarse, and severe, my subjects, it must be 
recollected, offer no tranquil, refined, or com- 
posing features. The condition of human beings, 
reduced to the extremest states of degradation 
and mistery, cannot be exhibited in softened 
language, or adorn a polished page. 

I proceed, gentlemen, briefly to call your at- 
tention to the present state of insane persons 
confined within this Commonwealth, in cages, 
closets, cellars, stalls, pens! Chained, naked, 
beaten with rods, and lashed into obedience. 

As I state cold, severe facts, I feel obliged to 
refer to persons, and definitely to indicate lo- 
calities. But it is upon my subject, not upon 
localities or individuals, I desire to fix attention; 
and I would speak as kindly as possible of all 
wardens, keepers, and other responsible offi- 
cers, believing that most of these have erred not 
through hardness of heart and wilful cruelty so 
much as want of skill and knowledge, and want 
of consideration. Familiarity with suffering, it 
is said, blunts the sensibilities, and where neg- 
lect once finds a footing other injuries are multi- 
plied. This is not all, for it may justly and 
strongly be added that, from the deficiency of 
adequate means to meet the wants of these 
cases, it has been an absolute impossibility to 
do justice in this matter. Prisons are not con- 
structed in view of being converted into county 
hospitals, and almshouses are not founded as 
receptacles for the insane. And yet, in the face 
of justice and common sense, wardens are by 
law compelled to receive, and the masters of 
almshouses not to refuse, insane and idiotic sub- 
jects in all stages of mental disease and priva- 
tion. 

It is the Commonwealth, not its integral 
parts, that is accountable for most of the abuses 
which have lately and do still exist. I repeat it, 
it is defective legislation which perpetuates and 
multiplies these abuses. 


A BRITISH REPORT ON THE BREAK- 
UP OF THE POOR LAW 


important English group known as 
P.E.P.* has issued a very significant 
triple-sized report or “broadsheet” dealing 
with the basic question of the breakup of the 
poor law, which was the objective of the 
t “Political and Economic Planning,’’ No. 190. 
This report includes recommendations apparently 
submitted to the Beveridge Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Social Insurance, etc. 


great crusade launched by the Webbs, the 
Fabian Society, and other liberal groups to 
implement the Minority Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws before World 
War I. Today, while England is waiting for 
the Beveridge report on the reorganization 
of Britain’s social security program, P.E.P. 
has rendered a useful service in publishing 
this valuable pamphlet proposing again the 
“breakup of the poor law” and the reorgani- 
zation of the public social services under a 
new Ministry of Social Security. 

The editor of this Review has said many 
times that what we in the [United States 
want to do with general relief or general as- 
sistance is to abolish? it by making proper 
specialized provision for the unemployed, 
the sick, and the physically and mentally 
handicapped, so that the old general relief 
or general assistance pool will be no longer 
necessary. It is good to have new support 
for the demobilization of the poor law in 
England from P.E.P. 

Our readers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing summary of the development of the 
British social services, which have removed 
such large numbers of men, women, and 
children from the poor law (or “public as- 
sistance”), and the broad evaluation of 
these services: 


By the beginning of the present century pub- 
lic opinion was coming to realise that pauperism 
was the symptom of a social disease which 
should be prevented by social action. The first 
steps towards this were the creation of a system 
of public education, with its own medical serv- 
ice and feeding schemes, the rise of municipal 
medical services increasingly detached from the 
Poor Law, the growth of an infant welfare move- 
ment, the recommendation of a Royal Commis- 
sion that the mentally defective should be en- 
tirely removed from the Poor Law, and a pro- 
gressive mellowing of the deterrent outlook in 
Poor Law work itself. The introduction in 1908 
of State “means test” pensions for persons aged 
70 or over was the first major breach with the 
Poor Law. It was followed by whole or partial 


2See this Review, e.g., XIV (September, 1940), 
438-52; XV (September, 1941), 520-32; and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 
Indianapolis, 1937, pp. 3-25. 
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removal from the Poor Law of one sector after 
another of distress, to be dealt with by more 
specialised ad hoc public agencies. / Since 1911 
the National Health insurance scheme has pro- 
vided cash benefits and treatment by general 
practitioners for the worker, but not for his de- 
pendents, during his incapacity; contributory 
pensions, grafted on to the scheme, have been 
paid to widows and orphans since 1926, and to 
persons aged 65-70 since 1928. Contributory 
old age pensioners were also awarded the State 
pension at 70 automatically and without means 
test. In 1920 the State means test pension was 
extended to blind persons over 50; in 1938 the 
age limit was reduced to 40 and blind pension- 
ers’ dependents were removed from the Poor 
Law. Since the 1914-18 war a Ministry of Pen- 
sions has administered pensions and injury al- 
lowances for non-regular members of the Forces 
and their dependents. 

The limited Unemployment Insurance 
scheme established in 1911 was extended to the 
great majority of workers in 1920. After a series 
of “temporary” expedients to avoid throwing 
numerous off-insurance unemployed on to the 
Poor Law, by paying them relief out of State 
funds, the Unemployment Assistance Board was 
set up in 1934 to administer all State outdoor 
relief for unemployed workers coming within 
the scope of the Contributory Pensions Acts, 
and unemployment insurance was finally re- 
stricted to short-term unemployment. 

The present war has strengthened the tend- 
ency to place all major insecurity burdens on 
the State, whose outdoor relief agency, re- 
with administration of new State-financed 
schemes—to relieve war distress, to pay supple- 
mentary “means test’’ pensions to old age pen- 
sioners and temporary war injury allowances for 
civilians. The Board is growing into a national 
“omnibus” agency for outdoor relief in cash;) 
and the gap between State and local relief was 
widened in 1941 by the substitution of a house- 
hold means test, Shorn of many cash relief func- 
tions, with an increasing transfer of its institu- 


tions and constructive services to other authori- , 
ties, the Poor Law today is a local residual relief 


service, supplementing the new public services 
and filling in the gaps left by them. Its chief 
remaining functions are domiciliary relief of 
widows, deserted wives and old persons not en- 
titled to pensions; institutional relief of the 
chronic sick and various “social problems” 


groups; and medical relief of destitute persons 
not entitled to N.H.I. panel treatment. 

The creation of these new income-mainte- 
nance agencies has profoundly modified British 
social life and thought. Yet the new services are 
still relatively experimental; their growth was 
piecemeal and ill-planned, and has not yet 
reached the final form required by modern in- 
dustrial society. In spite of thirty years of great 
advance, several important sectors of social se- 
curity are still partially or wholly uncovered, 
and Britain’s income-maintenance services, 
with the important exceptions of unemploy- 
ment services and possibly of old age pensions, 
are definitely backward compared with those of 
many other countries [pp. 3-5]. 

The discussion of the new Ministry of 
Social Security and the recommendations 
regarding the proposed national administra- 
tive organization lead to a critical discussion 
of the inadequacies of the health insurance 
system and the reforms needed in work- 
men’s compensation. It is not possible to 
review this excellent discussion. 

Among the valuable new proposals are the 
suggested “funeral benefits.” It is estimated 
that the British working classes are now 
spending, in round numbers, nearly $350,- 
000,000 annually on industrial insurance 
premiums in order “to receive little more 
than the benefits which could be provided 
by a state funeral benefit scheme for $60 to 
$75 millions annually.” It is argued that 
not merely on the ground of economy “but 
still more on account of the exploitation, dis- 
honesty and other evil features inseparable 
from private competitive industrial assur- 
ance, there is an unanswerable case for total 
abolition of industrial assurance and for re- 
placing it by a State funeral benefit.” The 
following comment from the report is im- 
portant: 

Ever since the Northcote Commission rec- 
ommended in 1874 that State Insurance should 
be extended to “cover the whole ground now 
occupied by what is termed industrial assur- 
ance,” the evil—in spite of Government regula- 
tion—has been growing. Since the frustration 
by the companies of Mr. Lloyd George’s at- 
tempt to include “death benefit” in the Nation- 
al Insurance Act of 1911, reformers have con- 
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centrated on seeking to reform the existing sys- 
tem of burial insurance. Britain today lags far 
behind the majority of civilised countries in this 
respect. The conclusion .... that “the present 
system cannot be mended, but should be ended”’ 
by nationalisation, is inescapable. In the Middle 
Ages security in the next world was sought by 
the purchase of indulgences and pardons. To- 
day security in this world is sought by buying 
life insurance. Industrial Assurance is an out- 
ward and visible sign of a social philosophy as 
much in need of a Reformation as was the reli- 
gious outlook which permitted the sale of seats 
in Heaven. The provision of so fundamental a 
necessity as a “decent burial” is deemed to be— 
or at least of the money to pay for it—should no 
longer be left in the hands of a type of commer- 
cial enterprise, the main interest of which is not 
social service but the difference between what is 
paid to it and what it has to pay out [p. 26]. 


The “limitations of Contributory Insur- 
ance” is the subject of one of the most valu- 
able sections of this report, and it is impor- 
tant that the conclusion is reached that “in 
the long run we believe that it will become 
necessary to switch over from contributory 
insurance to universal direct taxation.”’ Amer- 
ican students should give very thoughtful 
consideration to the following section of 
the report: 


Compulsory social insurance was the first 
step towards a public social security system in 
industrially advanced countries where increas- 
ingly large numbers of workers were coming to 
be dependent exclusively on money earnings. 
Social insurance has a mental climate, but no 
real unifying philosophy. It is neither genuinely 
“social” nor genuinely “insurance,” but an em- 
pirically evolved compromise—crystallising a 
set of social and economic relations which are 
becoming outmoded—between the philosophy 
of genuine social pooling of all major insecurity 
burdens and the philosophy of genuine commer- 
cial insurance of all insurance risks... . . 

Many of the ideas and methods of commer- 
cial insurance have found expression in public 
services which are basically striving for a dif- 
ferent end. Extension and completion of these 
services, preserving the same mental climate, is 
not adequate for social reconstruction. It would 
also involve still greater administrative com- 
plexities if the whole population is to be covered. 
A reconstructed income-maintenance system 


should abandon all traces of commercial insur- 
ance and create a financial and administrative 
structure which can be used to foster a new out- 
look of responsible citizenship among the bene- 
ficiaries. It should be based fully on the idea of 
national pooling of insecurity burdens, financed 
by individual taxation of each citizen according 
to his means [pp. 31-32]. 


Finally, there is a very interesting discus- 
sion of the subject of social welfare person- 
nel and the possibilities of skilled case-work 
services: 


Social work in Britain is still, by and large, 
a neglected and underpaid profession. The Min- 
istry of Social Security should make it a long- 
term target progressively to improve the mate- 
rial standards and the quality of its personnel. 
.... There would have to be a big development 
of training facilities for social workers, and it 
will have to be recognised that the work of di- 
recting an employment exchange or a local So- 
cial Security Office is as highly skilled as the 
work of directing a hospital or a health centre. 
It should become normal rather than exception- 
al for University graduates (with the proper 
practical experience) to fill such posts [p. 52]. 


Looking at post-war probabilities in the 
field of social welfare, the P.E.P. broadside 
notes the weakness of the British “pre-war 
income-maintenance system”’: 


Public neglect of constructive social and eco- 
nomic planning both to prevent the occurrence 
of large-scale avoidable distress, and to develop 
services for the rapid cure of distress that need 
not have been prolonged, exaggerated the im- 
portance, subjective and objective, of mere in- 
come-maintenance. Instead of a necessary 
measure of first aid, payment of cash allowances 
to persons in distress came to be regarded al- 
most as an alternative to planning to reduce the 
volume of avoidable insecurity [pp. 6-7]. 


It is clear to the P.E.P. group that in the 
post-war world “the income-maintenance 
services must be put in their rightful place— 
that of agencies ancillary to, and designed to 
promote the purposes of, constructive pol- 
icies and services (a) for reduction of inse- 
curity to an unavoidable minimum, and (0) 
for the speediest medical, social and econom- 
ic rehabilitation of individuals whose dis- 
tress is remediable.” 
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The post-war proposals are based on 
what P.E.P. calls “the reasonable and real- 
istic assumption” that it will be possible in 
Great Britain after the period of immediate 
post-war dislocation, “to limit the duration 
of unemployment to six months in go per 
cent of cases, and to restrict the incidence of 
unemployment to about 5 per cent.” With- 
out this assumption and its “implications 
for economic reconstruction,” they think 
many of their proposals would have no 
point. It is certainly very reassuring to 
Americans to have a British group like 
P.E.P. planning so vigorously to expand the 
social services after the war. The following 
paragraph is typical: 

Britain is living dangerously today, but for 
the last twenty-five years more than half the 
nation has lived on the knife-edge between pov- 
erty and destitution, and the fear of falling into 
one or the other has stultified initiative and led 
to a desperate saving for the future at the ex- 
pense of the present. The State, uneasily con- 
scious that something was wrong, offered vari- 
ous stop-gap social services, which partially re- 
lieved, but did not cure, poverty and unem- 
ployment. In other countries, totalitarianism 
offered security at the price of freedom, and now 
total war has temporarily alleviated mass inse- 
curity in the democracies by ending unemploy- 
ment. But if democracy is to survive after the 
war unemployment must be permanently ended, 
and security reconciled with freedom [p. 1]. 


Social workers will want to study this 
P.E.P. report carefully, as well as the forth- 
coming Beveridge report. 


BILLS TO AMEND TITLE V OF 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


N THE recommendation of President 
Roosevelt, identical bills have been in- 
troduced in the Senate and House to amend 
the Social Security Act for the purpose of 
authorizing during the period of the war and 
six months thereafter additional appropria- 
tions for grants to the states under Title V, 
parts 1, 2, and 3 of the act. S. 2738 was first 
introduced August 25, 1942, by Senator 
Barkley for Senator George, chairman of the 


Senate Finance Committee, and H.R. 7503 
was introduced August 27 by Representa- 
tive Doughton, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

All social workers will agree that these 
very important bills should not be allowed 
to die in their respective committees. 

In his letter of August 22, 1942, recom- 
mending this action, the President said: 


The legal basis for services for children con- 
tained in Title V, parts 1, 2, and 3 of the Social 
Security Act, and the administrative founda- 
tions for such services developed in every State 
under the provisions of the act, are now avail- 
able, but the funds authorized in this title are 
not sufficient to meet wartime needs. I recom- 
mend, therefore, an amendment which will au- 
thorize the appropriation of such additional 
sums as may be necessary to enable the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor to cooperate with State agencies now 
administering maternal and child-health serv- 
ices, in extending these programs to meet war 
conditions. It is estimated that the sum re- 
quired for these purposes for the first year will 
not exceed $7,500,000. 

A draft of the proposed legislation is trans- 
mitted herewith. The provisions of the bill ex- 
pire six months after the end of the present war, 
as is common with other wartime measures re- 
cently enacted by Congress. The draft bill 
maintains the normal procedure of alloting 
funds to the States provided by Title V of the 
Social Security Act. However, all the addition- 
al sums authorized for maternal and child- 
health services for crippled children are to be 
allotted in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 502(6) and 512(b), namely on the basis of 
the financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out its State plan for such services. To 
meet extraordinary wartime emergencies the 
bill also authorizes the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau to detail such personnel as may be nec- 
essary to cooperate with State agencies in carry- 
ing out the provisions of Title V. 

I make these suggestions for Federal assist- 
ance to the States in full appreciation of the 
fact that the degree to which children are safe- 
guarded in wartime depends chiefly upon the 
parents in our homes, the teachers in our 
schools, and the citizens of our communities. It 
is my hope that in making our supreme war 
effort, parents and citizens wili be at all times on 
guard to see that children are safeguarded to 
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the utmost from the dangers of wartime and 
equipped to use and to cherish the freedom 
which we shall make secure for them.t 


Miss Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, has written a letter to David C. Adie, 
secretary of the Board of Welfare Commis- 
sioners of New York, as chairman of the 
War Service Committee of the American 
Public Welfare Association, which has given 
some further explanations of these bills. 

In discussing the estimates developed for 
added appropriations, Miss Lenroot ex- 
plained that 


for maternal and child health services and 
medical care for mothers and children in defense 


_ areas, approximately $4,250,000... .. 


For programs of maternity care of wives of 
service men under plans for maternal and child 
health services by State health agencies, approx- 
imately $750,000..... 

For child welfare services in defense areas, 
and for strengthening the State child welfare 
services with reference to special problems of 
children growing out of the war, under supple- 
ments to plans for services under part 3 of Ar- 
ticle V, approximately $2,000,000... .. 

It would also provide child welfare services 
in some five hundred counties in major defense 
areas of which about three hundred are now 
without any child welfare work. 

For extending the regional advisory service 
and special consultant service of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and for other expenses neces- 
sary in the administration of the program, in- 
cluding specialists who might be available under 
emergency conditions for detail to State agen- 
cies, $500,000. It would be expected that some 
of the funds made available to the Children’s 
Bureau and the State agencies would have to be 
used for extending programs for training profes- 
sional and volunteer workers. 


Every social worker is urged to support 
these bills. Mr. Leonard Mayo, chairman of 
the Children’s Bureau Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime, has been working very 
hard to promote them, and he will be grate- 
ful for any help that can be given in behalf 
of these important measures. 


Congressional Record, LXXXVIII, No. 149 (Au- 
gust 25, 1942), 7182. 


A CHILD LABOR DECISION UNDER 
THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
ACT 


| pee at the time when the fourth anniver- 
sary of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was being celebrated, an important decision 
was handed down by the federal courts, 
which will give the children of migratory 
agricultural workers a better chance for 
schooling as a result of a federal court sen- 
tence imposing a fine of $3,000 for violation 
of the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Sentence was handed down November 2 
by Judge John Boyd Avis in the federal dis- 
trict court for the district of New Jersey, 
against Joseph J. White, Inc., of Whitesbog, 
New Jersey, and two officers of the corpora- 
tion. This is the first conviction under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, Miss Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, has pointed 
out, which affects children employed in agri- 
culture. The defendants pleaded guilty toa 
twenty-six-point indictment charging them 
with wilful violation of the federal child 
labor law. 

In calling attention to the need of school- 
ing for children of agricultural workers, Miss 
Lenroot said that the sixteen-year mini- 
mum-age standard of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act applies to children employed in 
agriculture when they are legally required to 
attend school and that the action taken in 
this case was based on the employment of 
fifteen children under sixteen years of age in 
the fall of 1941. Two of the children were 
only eight years of age, and seven were 
younger than twelve years. Visits by state 
labor inspectors earlier in the year had also 
disclosed young children employed contra- 
ry to the state child labor law. The defend- 
ant company operates the largest cranberry 
and blueberry farms in the south Jersey area. 
About half of its thousand acres are devoted 
to the cultivation of cranberries, and it fur- 
nished almost 1o per cent of the cranberry 
crop in New Jersey in 1941. For many years 
a great deal of migratory family labor has 
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been used here, and many families have been 
seasonal migrants from Philadelphia. Ear- 
lier in the summer of 1942 inspectors of the 
State Department of Labor found violations 
of the state child labor law and prosecuted 
the firm for those violations. 

“The employment of children to harvest 
cranberries is not a new development caused 
by the war emergency,” Miss Lenroot 
pointed out. She recalled that twenty years 
ago, when the Children’s Bureau made a 
study of the use of children in the truck and 
small fruit-growing sections of southern 
New Jersey, very young children were found 
working in the bogs, crawling along on their 
knees to pick the berries from the low- 
growing bushes. Then, as now, the work was 
done in September and October, after the 
opening of the school term, and the work of 
the children involved their absence from 
school. Miss Lenroot added: 


One of the most serious aspects of the em- 
ployment of young children in industrialized ag- 
riculture is its interference with education. 
Many of the migratory children who harvest the 
fruit and vegetable crops throughout the coun- 
try get only a few years of schooling, and even 
in these few years interrupted attendance causes 
serious retardation. ‘‘We go to the country,” 
said one little girl when asked if she had been 
promoted in school, “and then we don’t pass.” 


Social workers will share the satisfaction 
of the Children’s Bureau in the protection 
that Congress has given young agricultural 
workers by extending to them the benefits of 
the child labor standards of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act at such times as they are re- 
quired to attend school. This protection is, 
of course, dependent upon the state school- 
attendance laws, which unfortunately in 
many states have loopholes that allow chil- 
dren to leave school for such work. But the 
federal law is a long forward step. In the 
present crisis, Miss Lenroot said in an inter- 
view, when our country is pressing every ef- 
fort toward victory in a war for democracy, 
we must realize the supreme importance of 
the education of the children who are to sup- 
port our democratic way of life. 


TWO LIBERAL OPINIONS FROM 
THE FEDERAL COURTS 


CE recently the United States Su- 
preme Court has handed down opin- 
ions of interest to social workers. Two 
years ago’ the attention of readers of the 
Review was called to the question raised by 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, who had taken their 
claim to worship after their own conscience 
to the United States Supreme Court and 
“refused for conscience sake”’ to salute the 
flag of the United States. At that time the 
Supreme Court, in an opinion handed down 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, overruled a 
decision of a lower court, well stated by 
Judge Charles E. Clark, to the effect that 
an order issued by a school district that the 
flag must be saluted was unconstitutional 
and void. Justice Frankfurter and four of 
his associates held that these religious views 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses gave the salute to 
the flag a blasphemous tinge and were 
“crotchety beliefs” which must yield to the 
demand that patriotism of school children 
be manifested by their salute (Minersville 
School District et al. v. Gobitis et al.).2 Com- 
pulsion is, however, not conversion, and 
again the Jehovah’s Witnesses children re- 
fused to salute and at the same time de- 
manded the opportunity of securing the ed- 
ucation provided by the public schools of 
the state. Again the education authorities 
wanted to exclude thern, and in many com- 
munities ordinances were enacted requiring 
persons who distributed the sect’s literature 
on the streets to obtain licenses. Members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses, however, refused to 
conform, and in Alabama, Arizona, and Ar- 
kansas members of the group were con- 
victed and fined for distributing books and 
tracts without getting the license which was 
required by these ordinances. In each case 
the member was charged with the violations 
of the ordinances, was convicted after jury 
trial, and the conviction was affirmed. This 


See this Review, XIV (September, 1940), 574. 


260 Supreme Court Reporter 1oro (June 15, 
1940); 108 Federal Reporter (2d) 683. 
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time, however, the federal district court 
recognized the claim of the Witnesses and 
directed the education authorities to desist 
from enforcing such an order. This decision 
rejects the authority of the less liberal opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court in the decision to 
which reference was made above. Here the 
lower court relied on the Bill of Rights as 
against the views laid down strangely enough 
by Justice Frankfurter and has issued an 
order giving the children the right both to 
their religious liberty and to the education 
provided by the public school system. 
Another recent important opinion came 
in July, 1942, when the question of discrimi- 
nation against the Negro teachers in the 


* matter of salaries came before the United 


States District Court. Harold E. Thomas 
asked for a declaratory judgment against 
Louis M. Hibbitts as to the legality of the 
action of the Board of Education when it 
established different schedules of compensa- 
tion for white and Negro teachers in the 
public schools of Nashville. Thomas, a Ne- 
gro teacher in the public schools of Nash- 
ville, after accepting compensation for six 
years on a lower schedule than that of the 
white staff, sued for the difference during 
the whole period and asked that future dis- 
crimination be enjoined. Thomas has a 
Master’s degree from Fisk University and 
has been awarded a collegiate professional 
certificate, the highest certificate awarded 
by the Tennessee Board of Education. The 
school in which Thomas taught was staffed 
wholly by Negro teachers and attended by 
Negro students only but is an integral part 
of the school system and is administered 
under the direction of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The schedules of compensation for the 
two groups are entirely different. For ex- 
ample, where a white teacher would be paid 
$120 a month, a Negro doing work on the 
same level would receive $95. For some po- 
sitions the white teacher received $140, the 
Negro teacher $100. The highest salary for 

3 Thomas v. Hibbitts, District Court, Tennessee, 
Nashville Division, July 28, 1942 (46 Federal Sup- 
plement 368). 


a white teacher is $170 a month and for a 
Negro teacher $115. As has been said, after 
acquiescing in this differentiation for six 
years the plaintiff in this action asked to be 
reimbursed to the extent of the difference 
throughout the period. The Board of Edu- 
cation replied and resisted on the ground 
that there were two types of schools, that 
Negro teachers were more numerous, their 
living conditions less costly, and if Negro 
teachers were ever appointed to schools in 
which white children were taught they 
would probably receive the same pay as their 
white colleagues. So long as the defendant 
taught in a wholly Negro school, it was 
claimed that the difference was justified. 
The Supreme Court would, however, not 
recognize this as a sound argument and de- 
creed that the education authorities when 
they made this distribution of the funds de- 
nied the Negro teachers the equal protection 
of the law and due process as guaranteed by 
the United States Constitution. 
P. 


CHILD WELFARE PROBLEMS AND 
JAPANESE EVACUATION 


T Is too easy for us to forget about the 
Japanese—aliens and _ citizens—who 
were evacuated so many months ago. And 
the rejoicing over the Attorney-General’s 
announcement that Italian-Americans who 
are still aliens would not be considered ene- 
my aliens reminds us that the large numbers 
of Japanese-Americans, citizens and aliens 
alike, are still waiting for justice in our 
American republic. 

Special relaxation of the immigration law 
has made it possible for large numbers of 
Mexicans to be brought into California to 
help solve the resulting farm labor shortage. 
But in the meantime very large numbers of 
Japanese-American citizens and aliens re- 
main in the reception and relocation centers. 

Granted that grave injustice was done in 
the removal of the Japanese-Americans, 
there is no doubt that great efforts have 
been made by the Army and the responsible 
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public agencies—both state and local wel- 
fare agencies—and the representatives of 
the War Relocation Authority to carry out 
the evacuation program in as kindly a way 
as possible under very difficult conditions. 
In spite of these attempts to carry out a 
very severe wartime order as decently as 
possible, very grave hardships have been 
visited upon thousands of unoffending hard- 
working persons who have been useful resi- 
dents in our country. 

A special problem of interest to social 
workers is the situation of the children, most 
of whom were born here and are American 
citizens. One of the workers of the Child 
Welfare Services in Oregon, Mr. Clyde 
Getz, has replied to our inquiries with a very 
helpful statement on this subject. Mr. Getz 
notes the “loss of morale, insecurity, family 
and individual tension, and restriction of 
parental authority,” which are some of the 
results that occur under “conditions attend- 
ing evacuation, which has caused such a 
readjustment of family life.” 

We quote at length here from Mr. Getz: 


Limited facilities of assembly and reception 
centers, where they are first sent, mean reducing 
family housing units primarily to sleeping-quar- 
ters which have little to offer in the way of home 
atmosphere, opportunities for normal social ac- 
tivities within the home, or even the usual pri- 
vacy so essential to children and their parents. 
Family meals are replaced by community feed- 
ing, and family activities by group activities. 
Likewise, industry and individual initiative are 
followed by comparative idleness; and restric- 
tion of activities become the lot of the heretofore 
self-sufficient family who had previously en- 
joyed freedom of action. It is true that the War 
Relocation Authority is trying to meet this 
problem of enforced idleness, but how soon con- 
ditions will be even reasonably satisfactory is 
hard to say. 

The unsatisfactory conditions in the evacua- 
tion centers are partially offset by efforts of the 
government, through the Wartime Civil Con- 
trol Administration, to accede to requests to 
unite families for the purpose of evacuation, to 
house families and relatives together in so far 
as possible, to safeguard the rights and property 
of evacuees, and to give particular attention to 
special problems relating to evacuation. An at- 


tempt is being made, too, to relocate families 
on a planned basis under as nearly normal con- 
ditions as possible at the earliest opportunity. 

The very fact that evacuation is an experi- 
ence shared by all Japanese alike may also have 
constructive elements in it. Artificial barriers, 
for one thing, may be broken down by this proc- 
ess. Nevertheless, the disintegrating effect of 
evacuation upon family and child life among 
those to whom family solidarity has meant so 
much calls for wise planning and consideration 
if serious results, destructive in character, are 
to be avoided. 

Problems of adjustment to evacuation con- 
ditions have related especially to questions of 
mixed marriages and of adjustment to their own 
racial group of persons who have associated 
primarily with Caucasians. To the non-Japa- 
nese wife or husband who must choose between 
evacuation with the Japanese spouse and chil- 
dren or separation from them, evacuation is an- 
other of a series of indignities—perhaps the final 
step in the process of being set apart from 
friends and the community.' Evacuation is es- 
pecially difficult if such a person has neither ac- 
cepted nor been accepted by the Japanese peo- 
ple. The effects upon the entire family and upon 
the quality of home life for children under such 
conditions need no further discussion here. .. . . 

t Mr. Getz, as an experienced child welfare work- 
er, has also asked us to consider the problem of the 
few Japanese chil.ren who have been reared among 
Caucasians and have had little association with 
those of their own race. For the most part, they 
speak only English and have considerable apprehen- 
sion of what it might mean to live with only those 
of their own race, many of whom they cannot under- 
stand. This is especially true of the occasional Jap- 
anese foster-child who, because of previous place- 
ment in a Caucasian foster-home, has lost contact 
with, and interest in, those of his own race. Evacua- 
tion to him is a particularly bewildering experience, 
since it involves being thrust into a completely new 
situation, including separation from those with 
whom he has developed some ties of affection. 

Fortunately, there are Japanese families who 
are able to provide suitable care and who are suffi- 
ciently interested to try to make the return of such 
a child to his own people a psychologically helpful 
experience. Yet, this raises the question as to 
whether it might have been better had the children’s 
agency or person placing such a child weighed more 
carefully the values of'‘placement with those of his 
own race and taken more time to find a suitable 
family among his own people rather than to place 
him in a position in which he must either remain 
apart or eventually make a belated, and perhaps 
painful, adjustment to his own racial group. 
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The diverse elements constituting the evacu- 
ated population also present special problems of 
adjustment.? Differences in position or econom- 


2 We have also had an interesting reply to an in- 
quiry made of a California social welfare official re- 
garding the children reported to have been removed 
from Japanese orphanages to evacuation centers: 

“The problem presented by the Japanese evacua- 
tion in terms of unattached children was something 
like this: There were three orphanages in California 
caring for Japanese children only. The total popula- 
tion of the institutions was around two hundred; but 
it was possible to make other plans for about half 
the children, so that at the time the evacuation ac- 
tually took place there were something like one hun- 
dred children actually sent in a group to be cared 
for in one of the relocation centers. A number of 
these children had no legal guardian at the time of 


, the evacuation. Many of the children were half- 


orphans, and the surviving parent had been interned 
and, therefore, was unable to act for them probably 
for the duration of the war. In another group the 
whereabouts of the surviving parent was unknown; 
and in still another group there were two parents, 
but both were under commitment to state hospitals 
for insanity; one group of half-orphaned children 
lacked a guardian because of the imprisonment of 
the surviving parent, etc. In a few of these instances 
the superintendent of one of the orphanages, him- 
self a Japanese person who was apprehended and 
interned on the first day of the war, had been ap- 
pointed legal guardian by the court. However, in 
most of the instances the children were simply with- 
out an adult who was responsible for their welfare, 
and had been cared for in the informal fashion, 
which has been the custom in many institutions in 
California. In the opinion of this Department, the 
children should have been made wards of the court 
in the communities responsible for their welfare prior 
to the evacuation, if there were no other adults pre- 
pared to accept guardianship for them. The guard- 
ianship would then have remained with the court in 
the community from which they were sent, and that 
court would have been responsible for the long-time 
planning for their care even though they remained 
for some time in the relocation center. However, be- 
cause there is a strong conviction against juvenile 
court guardianship in California, on the assumption 
that such guardianship involves a stigma because it 
is to the court to which delinquents or neglected 
children are also referred, the various private agen- 
cies in the community opposed the action. There 
was considerable discussion, but no action was ac- 
tually taken and, as far as we know, no action has 
been taken since the children were actually sent to 
the relocation centers. In other words, we now have 
in relocation centers Japanese children who are ‘‘no- 
body’s children” at the present time. It is to be 
hoped, of course, that adequate records will be kept 
of their whereabouts, so that those who have rela- 


ic standing, family status, citizenship, cultural 
patterns, and religion abound. In an ordinary 
civilian community physical separation, wide 
choice of one’s associates, normal home and 
community life, and other interests have all 
helped to keep conflict to a minimum. How- 
ever, when all groups are thrown together, con- 
flicts arise. Unless a thoughtful community 
program is provided, these conflicts may seri- 
ously affect the quality of community life among 
the evacuees and subject the child to influences 
that are detrimental. 

The manner in which the evacuees have re- 
acted to evacuation itself, however, has set an 
example in meeting suffering, hardship, and sac- 
rifice connected with the war. Their attitude 
generally has been realistic, and there has been 
little or no outward expression of bitterness. 
Many have been extremely disappointed, of 
course, since they had hoped to help in our war 
effort by contributing their labor, skills, and ac- 
tive participation as American citizens. But if 
their only contribution is in evacuation, they 
are willing to serve by co-operating in making 
the best of evacuation. This is especially true 
of the older persons who see the evacuation 
process as a protection for them against identi- 
fication with the enemy by an aroused public, 
especially in view of the fact that there are 
aliens among them who could not have attained 
citizenship had they so desired and whose be- 
havior in some instances might have been con- 
sidered cause for suspicion. 

The children and the younger people, par- 
ticularly the adolescents, however, are more in- 
clined to regard evacuation as something that 
must be tolerated rather than accepted. To 
some, evacuation has raised questions regarding 
the faith of the government in them as loyal 
American citizens and has shaken their faith in 
turn in American ideals and traditions. They 
ask whether the principles of our democracy, 


tives may be returned to the relative at the end of 
the war, but it seems to me that the machinery for 
doing so is much looser than need be if the public 
had accepted the responsibility which was rightly 
its obligation. Incidentally, I do not believe there 
was any objection on the part of the Japanese group. 

“Tt was our opinion that such other movements 
of children as might occur, if other areas had to be 
evacuated, would involve somewhat the same prob- 
lem, and that the mere identification and registra- 
tion as is planned for the children who are part of 
family groups is not sufficient in the case of a wide- 
spread movement of children.” 
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which they have been taught and have ac- 
cepted as true, are really not practiced after all. 
Our only ready answer offers some reassurance; 
that is, when feelings run high and tempers are 
short, restriction of rights might be the only 
means of insuring personal protection and fam- 
ily integrity. But our best reply will be in the 
way in which evacuation is handled from begin- 
ning to end, the degree to which individual 
rights and differences will be recognized in the 
evacuation process and the extent to which 
evacuees will be permitted, within the limita- 
tion of the principles of evacuation, to contrib- 
ute to the plan. 

Interruption of educational opportunities has 
been a complicating factor in many instances. 
Most of the Japanese children have been re- 
moved from their own communities and schools 
before completing the school term. While some 
have been granted full credit for the year as a 
matter of right through action of their local 
school boards, others have faced possible loss of 
credits because their schools have thought it 
best that they be given an opportunity actually 
to complete the course of study. But regardless 
of credits, the interruption of school work, if 
unnecessarily prolonged, means denying evacu- 
ated children the right to enjoy full opportuni- 
ties for education consistent with their abilities 
and interests. It also means loss of opportuni- 
ties to keep them constructively occupied and 
to help them maintain or renew their faith in 
American democracy. 

For the college student continued enrolment 
has been even more difficult. A few were able 
to arrange transfers to other colleges and uni- 
versities outside prohibited areas before evacu- 
ation took place. A few others have been pre- 
vented from doing so by the attitudes of the 
community to which transfer was attempted. 
This is illustrated by the experience of several 
Japanese students whose transfer to a univer- 
sity in a neighboring state was approved but 
who were placed in “protective custody” upon 
arriving there. Voluntary evacuation of fami- 
lies and other individuals during the period of 
attempted voluntary evacuation has met with 
similar results in many instances. Hence, con- 
trolled evacuation despite its interruption of ed- 
ucation and normal home andcommunity life has 
appeared to be in the best interests of Japanese 
whose immediate removal from prohibited areas 
has been considered a military necessity. 

Having once been evacuated, however, there 
remains the problem of maintaining contact 
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with the community from which evacuation has 
taken place and of planning for their eventual 
readjustment after the war. The federal gov- 
ernment, through the Wartime Civil Control 
Administration, has tried to safeguard the rights 
and property of the Japanese, to interpret their 
problems to the community, and to protect 
them against exploitation. Nevertheless, there 
is evidence already that doors are being closed 
behind them through legislation or other means 
in some communities and that unfriendly ele- 
ments are using evacuation as a means of 
strengthening community prejudices against 
them. Continued protection of their rights and 
property, help in keeping interests of the com- 
munity in them alive, and preparing the com- 
munity for their eventual return, are therefore 
responsibilities which remain to be fulfilled if 
the readjustment of families and children who 
wish to return is to be a happy rather than a 
destructive experience. 

In conclusion, then, it would appear that the 
large majority of Japanese-American citizens 
have accepted evacuation as the best judgment 
of our government and have responded to it as 
they believe loyal citizens and residents should, 
realizing at the same time that it is another step 
in the direction of setting them apart. The ex- 
perience of being separated from home and com- 
munity will be a trying one at best. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that every effort be made to re- 
duce hazards to family and child welfare in so 
far as it is possible to do so, not only for the 
sake of the evacuees themselves but in the in- 
terests of the entire community. To do this it 
will be necessary to (1) provide normal commu- 
nity educational, health, and welfare services in 
order to insure opportunities for normal growth 
and development; (2) plan with families and 
persons on the basis of individual needs, relocat- 
ing families as soon as possible in individual, 
normal homes under conditions in which each 
can be self-supporting and contribute to the na- 
tional effort; (3) protect rights and property 
against exploitation and other hazards; and (4) 
keep interests and attitudes of the community 
on a rational basis so that those who might 
eventually return will be accepted as friends 
and members in good standing. 

The alternative—to give way to prejudice, 
hatred, discrimination, and persecution in meet- 
ing minority problems—is the Axis plan, which 
is unworthy of a democratic society and which 
eventually will only create more difficulties for 
all. 
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LABOR AND THE WELFARE 
FUNDS 


ORKINGMEN and women have through 
the years made generous contribu- 
tions to the great chest and other welfare 
“drives,”’ but these labor contributions have 
been too often unrecognized. Special trades 
and industries assume their proper propor- 
tionate share in the drives, but the contri- 
butions of the workers are not infrequently 
covered in the industry or trade or company 
as the gift of the employees of this or that 
important firm or of this or that trade, in- 
dustry, or business. 
This year, on Labor Day, some of the la- 


, bor press releases announced that “an agree- 


ment of far-reaching importance to organ- 
ized labor in America” had been reached 
through a provision for official labor repre- 
sentation on the governing boards and cam- 
paign and allocation committees of Commu- 
nity War Chests, as well as full credit to be 
given for the contributions of union mem- 
bers even when made on the job. 

The agreement, which was negotiated by 
United Nations Relief with the National 
Association of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., establishes the standard of 
relations that organized labor should have 
with the Chest in each community, if the 
Chest is to enjoy the maximum co-operation 
and support of the labor movement. 
Mr. Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
A.F. of L., said: 


Heretofore labor has made its generous wel- 
fare contributions in many ways: to the Chests, 
to the separate appeal agencies, such as Red 
Cross, U.S.O., Army and Navy Relief, British, 
Russian, and China Relief, and to its own relief 
committees. Its contributions were given on the 
job, through the union, through special affairs 
in money and kind, but the only contributions 
of any type which were officially recorded and 
credited to the labor movement as a whole, in 
the past, were those made to its own relief com- 
mittees. This situation is now remedied by the 
agreement reached with Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. 


The A.F. of L. reports that in the future 
each community is to be represented by its 


influential labor leaders on the official bod- 
ies of the Chest. The unions will be credited 
with the contributions of their members 
even when such contributions are collected 
on the job, whereas, in the past, such contri- 
butions were reported by Chests as coming 
from the employees of a firm rather than 
from the members of the union. Under the 
new agreement the union will receive the 
credit for the contributions of its members 
as well as the firm for the contributions of its 
employees. 

The American Red Cross through its 
chairman, Mr. Norman H. Davis, also issued 
a Labor Day statement, which acknowl- 
edged the co-operation of labor: 

Labor Day 1942 falls nine months to a day 
after the tragic day at Pearl Harbor. In the in- 
tervening months, when war has been brought 
more closely home to the people of America, 
Labor has put its forces behind the Red Cross, 
giving its fullest support to our services, to the 
men in the armed forces, and to the nation as a 
whole. It has given blood, money, time, energy, 
and skill in response to our appeal for aid to the 
victims of the war..... 

The American Red Cross, on Labor’s own 
national holiday, salutes the co-operation and 
generous support given the Red Cross by the 
soldiers of industry. Another year will see a 
great need and a great common task..... 


A Washington labor news report also an- 
nounced that invitations to a nation-wide 
conference of labor leaders to discuss labor’s 
part in the war work of the American Red 
Cross had been issued to presidents of all 
A.F. of L., C.1.0., and Railroad Brother- 
hood unions by the Red Cross chairman. 

Stressing the desire of the Red Cross for 
the “fullest and most effective participation 
of organized labor in its services,” Chairman 
Davis asked that each union representative 
be prepared to report the extent of Red 
Cross activity already undertaken and offer 
suggestions as to how this participation could 
be organized and increased. 

The A.F. of L. Convention at Toronto 
also directed that the widest possible pub- 
licity be given by the labor press to a decla- 
ration on “United Nations Relief.” We 
quote from the official A.F. of L. statement: 
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Imposing upon us in the labor movement a 
commanding obligation, is the problem of giving 
every possible aid and comfort to our men in 
the fighting forces in every part of the world, 
and to the fighting men of our allies in the 
United Nations. This aid and comfort to our 
sailors, soldiers and fliers is a practical job which 
requires funds and material means for its reali- 
zation. 

For this great and noble purpose, our trade 
union movement has formed the United Na- 
tions Relief Fund, of which the secretary of the 
Committee on Resolutions is the chairman, and 
which is attached to the Labor League for Hu- 
man Rights, of which William Green, our Pres- 
ident, is honorary chairman and George Meany, 
our Secretary-Treasurer, is honorary Secretary. 
The work of this Relief Fund is being carried 
on in agreement and in conjunction with all the 
outstanding national service-rendering organi- 
zations, including the Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., the British, Russian and Chinese 
Relief Association, the Army and Navy Relief 
Funds, the American Red Cross and like or- 
ganizations. We are confident this work will re- 
sound to the everlasting credit of the trade union 
movement, and therefore merits the approval 
and the fullest support and cooperation of all 
labor and of all labor and trade unions. 

Labor’s League for Human Rights, United 
Nations Relief Fund, has been formed to help 
mobilize organized labor in the fight against 
tyranny and barbarism, to extend all possible 
aid to our Allies of the United Nations, to the 
boys in our own armed services, to underground 
movements fighting the Axis Powers at the con- 
stant risk of lives on many fronts, and as well 
to bring relief to the countless victims of Naz- 
ism, Fascism, and of Japanese Imperialism. 

Affiliated unions and their members are 
strongly urged to render every possible support 
in carrying forward the program of Labor’s 
League for Human Rights, United Nations Re- 
lief, in the building up of a unified program of 
relief and aid to all fighters against the Axis 
Powers through their Community and War 
Chests where they exist, or through Labor’s 
own organization where no Community or War 
Chest exists. .... 


THE RED CROSS AND 
WAR PRISONERS 
NE of the greatest services of the Red 
Cross in wartime is in the help given 
prisoners of war. Last fall, owing to the re- 


fusal of the Japanese government to allow 
any neutral vessel to cross the western Pa- 
cific Ocean, the Red Cross canceled its plans 
to have a Swedish ship carry relief supplies 
and messages directly to the Philippines. 
Instead, the supplies were transferred to the 
Swedish exchange ship “Gripsholm,” which 
brought American exchange civilians home. 
The “Gripsholm” sailed for the neutral 
port of Lourenco Marques in Portuguese 
East Africa. There Japanese exchange ships 
were to be met, the relief cargo transferred, 
and the exchange of Japanese for American 
noncombatants made. The relief supplies 
were then to be carried to Japan, where their 
distribution to American prisoners of war 
throughout the Far East were to be super- 
vised by the International Red Cross dele- 
gate in Tokyo, Dr. Fritz Paravicini, a Swiss 
citizen. 

The “Gripsholm” also was to carry 
thousands of the messages filed through Red 
Cross chapters for American men re- 
ported missing after the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, and whose names have not yet 
been reported by the Japanese to the Inter- 
national Red Cross on official prisoner-of- 
war lists. The Red Cross delegate in Tokyo 
was also to attempt to effect delivery of 
these messages. 

This work for prisoners of war is one of the 
most important of Red Cross services, and 
the efforts of the Red Cross at this time are 
invaluable and deserve the gratitude of our 


people. 


“RETALIATION AND 
PUNISHMENT”? 


OCIAL workers have been confused and 
anxious about recent discussions of the 
“punishment” of persons responsible for the 
shocking cruelties that have been inflicted 
by the Nazi followers. Are we to return 
cruelty for cruelty, and in the same meas- 
ure? There is an interesting article on this 
subject in a fall issue of the British New 
Statesman and Nation (October 17, 1942) in 
which the editor deals with some of the 
many complexities that grow out of the 
cruelties of war. “(Human nature,” he says, 
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“is more delicately poised on the edge of 
sanity than most of us like to think. A few 
paranoiacs who can contrive to seize power 
may by skilful propaganda and the prestige 
that follows success evoke in a numerous 
section of their subjects lusts and passions 
which it is the business of civilisation to re- 
press or to sublimate into something serv- 
iceable.”” 

This New Statesman comment deals with 
the British Prime Minister’s speech in which 
he “had something to say about Nazi atroci- 
ties, and he gave his fellow-citizens the as- 
surance that ‘no weakness will be shown.’ ”’ 

We quote at some length below from this 
editorial because we believe our readers will 
be interested in this discussion which notes 
that the Prime Minister “touched on two 
matters which are in our thoughts at this 
moment—the shackling of prisoners of war 
and the publication of an official document 
dealing with the punishment of Nazi crimi- 
nals.” 


By shackling the 1,370 prisoners taken at 
Dieppe in reprisal for the momentary binding of 
the wrists of the handful of men taken during 
the raid on Sark, Hitler has aroused in us all 
feelings of anger and contempt both natural and 
just. The scale of his action betrays this man’s 
delight in cruelty. But we share the disapproval 
of the Government’s measures of retaliation 
which Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw have expressed in the columns of the 
Times. The War Office has managed this busi- 
ness clumsily. The distinction it draws between 
binding a man’s hands in the hurry of battle and 
shackling him when he is a helpless prisoner be- 
hind barbed wire is reasonable, but it seems in- 
consistent to express disapproval of the order 
issued by a subordinate officer at Dieppe and 
yet to defend what was afterwards done at Sark. 
This is, however, a small matter: it is the shack- 
ling of our German prisoners in Canada that 
raises a question of principle. Most of these men 
fought bravely, and it was always our tradi- 
tion, long before any legal Convention existed, 
to treat prisoners of war with humanity and re- 
spect. By imitating Hitler’s brutality, we are 
descending to his level. So far from showing 
strength by doing violence to our own instincts, 
it seems to us that the military authorities are 
behaving weakly. The strong course is to ad- 
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here with steadfast pride to our own rules of 
civilised conduct. Once this competition begins, 
where shall we draw the line? If Hitler were to 
flog prisoners or to decimate them, or again, if 
he were to shoot British hostages, few of us 
would propose to do likewise. In this rivalry let 
us refuse to enter the lists. The proper course 
is to trust to the good offices of the protecting 
Power. 

The punishment after the armistice of Nazi 
leaders and commanders guilty of barbarous 
conduct in occupied territory raises a much more 
difficult and complex issue. .... There is no 
understanding what Hitler and his intimates 
have done, first in Germany and then abroad, 
save on the assumption that their defiance of 
the Western code of morality springs from a 
profound psychological abnormality. .... 

It is this consideration, with some others, 
that leads us to approach this question of pun- 
ishment with caution. Civilised society has 
ceased to punish in the old sense of the word, 
which meant requital and retribution. It may 
seek to deter. It will place dangerously abnor- 
mal persons where they can do no harm. But 
increasingly it tries to find a treatment that will 
have a curative and remedial effect. This slow 
change in our view of punishment is one of the 
most salutary advances that civilisation has 
made in the past century. But there is always a 
risk, when our passions are roused, that we may 
slip back into an attitude which forgets all that 
science and experience have taught us. The 
problem of dealing with the Germans both dur- 
ing and after the war calls for all the wisdom 
and all the science we can muster, for sober 
psychology as well as sound economics..... 

The first query we would raise about the 
plan which now finds favour turns on the deci- 
sion that the Germans shall at the armistice 
hand over the criminals to be tried and pun- 
ished by Allied tribunals. What sort of crimi- 
nals? Last time old Hindenburg headed the list. 
He may have been technically responsible for 
some things that ought not to have been done, 
yet most Germans looked up to him with grati- 
tude, while our own soldiers regarded him with 
respect. To talk of punishing him was a repul- 
sive folly. This time there will be other German 
generals in his case, men whose record may not 
be impeccably clean, since they obeyed evil or- 
ders, though on the whole they may have be- 
haved well according to their lights. Are they 
to be handed over? If so, their armies will not 
capitulate till they are ground to powder. Nor 
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is it likely that Germans will ever accept as un- 
biased the verdict of Allied courts. Perhaps the 
weakest point in our case is that no one talked 
of “hanging Mr. Hitler” while he was perfecting 
his technique of torture on the bodies of Ger- 
man Socialists and German Jews; on the con- 
trary, some who now call for penalties were then 
his admirers. We propose to punish only when 
the victims are our own allies. Now as we see 
the facts the men who are the chief offenders 
against humanity are those who degraded Ger- 
many before they oppressed Europe. The best 
hope we can cherish is that a German revolution 
will deal with the heads of the Nazi party and 
the Gestapo and relieve the Allies of this unwel- 
come responsibility. There will be no clear 
moral gain for the future until the Germans 
themselves revolt against these men and them- 
selves condemn the perverted reasoning and the 
detestable lusts that inspired them. This is so 
clear and so important that it ought to dictate 
all our tactics in handling the Germans. If we 
speak of the criminals at all, the first step is to 
give a dispassionate and documented account of 
what they have done, and then to say that we 
rely on all that is still sane in the German nation 
to deal with them when it can—which is not 


FROM THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


N ONE of the useful “Letters to Mem- 
bers” sent out from time to time by 
Fred Hoehler, director of the A.P.W.A., he 
notes after an extensive trip from New Eng- 
land to the Northwest many satisfactory 
and encouraging signs of the times. But he 
also notes a “negative spirit manifested 
among those who would like to detract from 
the important health services and necessary 
welfare services to people in order to save 
money—for what, no one seemed to know.” 
Mr. Hoehler says, emphatically: “While 
we are spending billions for guns and air- 
planes, we must also spend what would be a 
very small share of the total cost to remind 
people that there is still security and concern 
for human welfare in this country. Sacri- 
fices will be plenty, but services should con- 
tinue if those sacrifices are to be sustained.” 
Attention is also called in Mr. :Hoehler’s 
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letter to an important O.C.D. mimeo- 
graphed amendment to the printed Organi- 
zation Outline for Local Defense Councils. 
This amendment, over the signature of 
James M. Landis, director of O.C.D., em- 
phasizes the place of emergency welfare 
services in the United States Citizen De- 
fense Corps and stresses the responsibility 
of public welfare departments for these 
services. This responsibility, particularly 
for operation, should be placed in the public 
welfare agency. Such procedure is in line 
with Director Landis’ discussion with the 
A.P.W.A. War Services Committee. 

Another recent A.P.W.A. letter contains 
the following comment: 


In some places we found that there is a seri- 
ous need for public welfare agencies seeking au- 
thority from local and state governments to 
work with public health departments in estab- 
lishing a unified service of physical and social 
rehabilitation of young girls who are being de- 
tained, as prostitutes, by local police authorities. 
This is no easy job, and it cannot be accom- 
plished merely by an act of legislature or an 
ordinance granting authority. It is a real job in 
the most difficult kind of social case work. 

The Social Protection Division of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services has ex- 
pressed concern for the same lack of co-ordi- 
nated planning and operation. Planning in this 
field for social and physical rehabilitation re- 
quires the co-ordination of services in health de- 
partments, welfare departments, child welfare 
services, probation and parole services, the Red 
Cross, Travelers Aid, Public Health Nursing, 
family welfare agencies, etc. All of these must 
co-operate with the local police authorities. In 
many instances the job cannot be handled by 
local departments or agencies because of the ev- 
ident lack of resources. In such cases it becomes 
a responsibility of state agencies. Local jails 
are very frequently not adequate for detaining 
girls who are arrested, and neither are the local 
departments staffed or equipped go give the 
necessary service in health or social counseling. 
This, therefore, should become the responsibil- 
ity of a larger jurisdiction, usually the state..... 

Another observation was related to day care 
for children. There is a growing sentiment in 
many parts of the country, based on experience 
here and in England, that the primary responsi- 
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bility upon women with families is that they 
continue to give the necessary care and guid- 
ance to their small children without interfer- 
ence. As in the case in Selective Service for the 
Army, the women who go into industry should 
be, first, those without family or home re- 
sponsibilities. In some instances it was pointed 
out that with the scarcity of domestic help, a 
woman who leaves her home makes a job for 
two people—one who will do the domestic job 
of looking after her household, and the other 
who will be required to look after her children. 
This scarcity of labor points up more clearly 
than ever the necessity of women with small 
children remaining in the home so far as it is 
possible. Part-time work in industry for women 
with families has been suggested by some au- 


thorities. 


CONFERENCE PLANS CHANGE 


Ews from the state conferences held 
this past autumn indicate an unex- 
pectedly good attendance. In spite of a kind 
of wartime austerity, fewer speakers from 
long distances, and some abbreviated pro- 
grams, the conferences have seemed to meet 
some real needs of social workers who are 
facing so many and such grave questions re- 
garding the readjustment of their services. 
The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion announced in October that the series of 
conferences usually held in Washington in 
December of each year would not be held 
this year. The National Conference of So- 
cial Work will not hold the usual annual 
conference but is planning a series of three 
and, possibly four, regional meetings to be 
held in New York City, March 8-12; St. 
Louis, April 12-16; and Cleveland, May 
24-28. These cities were selected for the re- 
gional meetings on the basis of the amount 
of travel required and the hotel accommo- 
dations available. 

It is appropriate that the annual business 
meeting and the meetings of the various ad- 
ministrative committees will be held at the 
Cleveland regional meeting, since Cleveland 
had been originally scheduled as the next 
conference city. 


THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP 
IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 


UR readers are again reminded’ of this 
generous fellowship of $1,000 for the 
academic year 1943-44 which is offered by 
the national Delta Gamma fraternity in 
honor of the public services of Grace Ab- 
bott. The fellowship is open to any woman 
who is a graduate of any accredited college 
or university who has had experience in any 
of the public welfare services and who plans 
to return to the public service. The fellow- 
ship may be used at any accredited school of 
social work. 

Application blanks may be obtained from 
the corresponding secretary of the commit- 
tee, Mrs. Florence H. Blanchard, 2573 Van 
Dorn Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. Any can- 
didate who applied for this fellowship for 
1941-42 or 1942-43 may have her applica- 
tion revived for 1943-44 by notifying the 
secretary. 


IN MEMORIAM 
EDNA G. HENRY: 1874-1942 


E death of Edna G. Henry after many 
aa of invalidism at her home in In- 
dianapolis brings memories of her years of 
valuable service. Many of the active social 
workers of today never knew or saw Miss 
Henry, but she made a very constructive 
contribution to social work in its earlier for- 
mative period. 

Miss Henry’s professional career was all 
too short, for her long illness led to her re- 
tirement a few years after the last war. She 
received the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the Indiana University. Her first social 
work was with the Charity Organization 
Society at Anderson, Indiana. But she be- 
came widely known in 1911, when she or- 
ganized the Social Service Department of 
the University Hospital and Clinic in In- 
dianapolis at the request of Dr. Charles P. 
Emerson, the dean of the Medical School. 


See this Review, XVI (September, 1942), 548. 
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Dr. Emerson was primarily interested in so- 
cial service as a means of broadening the 
teaching of medicine. Her friends tell us 
that Miss Henry took care to “keep a happy 
balance between case work service to pa- 
tients and medical student teaching, while 
she took leadership also in local community 
activities and the professional development 
of medical social workers.”” Miss Henry was 
chiefly responsible for organizing the Social 
Work Training Program of Indiana Uni- 
versity, which was especially important in 
the early years for training medical social 
workers. Miss Henry was a familiar figure 
at the National Conference of Social Work. 

Miss Ida Cannon writes of this period: 

I saw Edna Henry first as she was teaching 
medical students in Dr. Emerson’s Clinic at In- 
diana University Medical School. The vivid- 
ness of her teaching by case method is some- 
thing I shall not forget, nor will her former stu- 
dents, I believe. 

In 1918 at Kansas City, Edna Henry was 
elected the first president of what was then 
called the American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers, and during World War I 
she was assigned to the Surgeon General’s 
Office in Washington, where she helped es- 
tablish medical social service for the Army 
and Navy hospitals. 

Miss Cannon says of her further: 

Edna Henry was imbued with the same pio- 
neer spirit that distinguished her father, one of 
Indiana’s valued citizens. She was a real Hoo- 
sier, shrewd, humorous, full of purposeful cour- 
age. Aside from pleasant professional associa- 
tion, I think of her also as one who along with 
manifold duties found time to read widely, to 
know and enjoy birds and flowers and above all 
be a very generous friend. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


CHILD WELFARE AT THE LEAGUE 
1941-42 


DEAR EDITOR OF THE Review: 
Your request that I review the League of Na- 
tions Annual Report on Child Welfare' arrived 
t Child Welfare Information Centre: Annual Re- 
port on Child Welfare, 1940-41. (League of Nations 
Publications Official No. C. 15. M. 15, 1942, IV.) 
Geneva, 1942. Pp. 122. 


just as there came in through the mail from 
Geneva the report of the Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral,? dated from the old city, in May of this 
shattered year. It is very difficult for me to 
write anything in the way of a formal review of 
either of these documents. And, in the way of 
the mind, one naturally thumbed the pages of 
the Secretary-General’s report impatiently un- 
til the reference to one’s immediate interest was 
reached. There it was: “3. Social Questions” 
on page “8, and, in a short paragraph, another 
tragedy of the hopes of free men. The Secre- 
tary-General wrote (and what memories of the 
gatherings in his pleasant home recurred): 

In this field certain studies or inquiries, the pro- 
gramme for which had been drawn up by the Social 
Questions Committee, could not be pursued during 
the war, but an effort has been made to carry on, as 
far as possible, the work of collecting documentary 
material, with a view to its ultimate utilization. 


Another page, and there is the record of Mlle 
Andrée Colin’s death in Geneva; needless to 
note, she was probably heartbroken for the dear 
Belgian land, lost to her people. Mlle Colin had 
lived through invasion and desecration of her 
homeland in 1914-18, and she had entertained 
child welfare visitors from many countries in 
her pleasant Malagnou setting, amid the treas- 
ures salvaged from that earlier ruin. To her last 
days she carried on the work she began of col- 
lating and reporting the progress made annually 
in member-states in their provision for child wel- 
fare. And, almost in the same mail with the 
Secretary-General’s report, comes this last re- 
port on which Mlle Colin had worked, summa- 
rizing the information received from govern- 
ments between May, 1940, and December, 1941. 
The United States of America sent in a report, 
three of the British Dominions only—Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa—and from Con- 
tinental Europe three countries—France (re- 
porting since April, 1940), Portugal, and Switz- 
erland—from South America but one country— 
Uruguay; and reports are also included from 
Egypt and the Irish Free State—in all but ten 
states, where fifty-eight were listed at one time 
or another. How can one review this tragic 
story? 

The South African report is particularly use- 
ful, for it contains an informative study of the 
child welfare movement from 1907, with an 
analysis of the Children’s Act of 1937 and with 


2 Report on the Work of the League, 1941-42. (Offi- 
cial No. C. 35. M. 35, 1942.) Geneva, 1942. Pp. 94. 
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a concise description of the whole range of the 
Union’s welfare provisions in four main sections 
—co-operation with private agencies, child wel- 
fare, the physically and mentally handicapped, 
cultural and vocational training and employ- 
ment. 

The United States Children’s Bureau con- 
tributes an admirable section of the Report (122 
pages) covering the White House Conference of 
1940, the trends in social security provisions, 
and a most valuable section on “Guest Children 
from Europe.” 

The reports of the other states are routine 
summaries of legislation or provisions adopted 
for the period covered, though the measures in 
force in the Swiss cantons for young persons 
over school age are helpfully suggestive when 
special training of our adolescents is daily thrust 
upon the democracies in increasing challenge. 
The Egyptian report is of special interest be- 
cause it covers the creation of the Ministry of 
Social Questions, set up in August, 1939, “‘to 
carry out a far-reaching programme of social re- 
form.” 

It is but a shrunken list of ten states that here 
appears, where at one time or another fifty-eight 
states reported. The wonder is that there are 
any summaries at all. The attenuated docu- 
ment, the slight references in the Secretary- 
General’s report sent this delegate of the govern- 
ment of Canada to the old files of the Social 
Questions Section’s better days, when Grace 
Abbott, Katharine Lenroot, Elsa Castendyck, 
Mme Brunsvigg of France, Grabinsha-Woy- 
cowitz of Poland, Zoe Puxley of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, splendid 
Matilde Huici of Spain, tolerant, fine Julie Vaj- 
kai of Hungary, Mme Bose and Mme Subaryan 
of India were all working together for a serious 
and substantial reorganization of the Section, 
to afford more effective international machinery 
for leadership in world welfare. The 1937 ses- 
sion was our most hopeful, in that it amal- 
gamated the former small committees into one 
on social questions, with Dr. Estred Hein of 
Denmark, chairman, clever Yokoyama of 
Japan, vice-chairman, the delegate of Canada, 
rapporteur. The latter broadcast from Geneva 
upon the adjournment of the committee on 
May 1, and the script of that broadcast is tragic, 
read in 1942. It reported such progress and such 
hopes—the fine work of the world study on 
child placing, the outline of a comparative study 


of child welfare systems in a group of selected 
countries, another on social assistance in rela- 
tion to child protection, and yet another on ad- 
ministrative personnel “including the training 
of social workers, and measures for enlisting and 
instructing voluntary workers.” 

The high hopes of that broadcast make grim 
gray reading today as this slight volume is filed 
away while the radio is sounding the imminent 
fall of Stalingrad. 


Geneva is very beautiful just now. Bright sun- 
light has followed on long rains and, though the snow 
still lies white on the higher slopes, the valleys are 
radiant with the fresh new green of burgeoning trees, 
and springing flowers; cowslips and primroses be- 
jewel the fields; the grey stone walls are radiant in 
the rich purple and gleaming white of their rock 
plants, while the vivid japonica and luxurious tulip 
trees are decked in glory. Now, however, it is almost 
midnight here, and the silence of the still Swiss night 
is nowhere broken. The lights gleam, row on row, 
about the still, blue lake, and high above the Saléve, 
glow the evening stars. Dimly, one sees the outline 
of the Alps, but otherwise all is quiet and rest. Is it 
symbolic of the haunting dream of a world that may 
some day know peace and calm and understanding, 
following on the centuries of strain and strife? 

There are those who say that the League is a fail- 
ure, but though it has failed, and will fail again, that 
does not write it down a failure of itself. Tonight, it 
would be hard for anyone who has been close to the 
League in the last few days to say that it is either a 
failure or ineffectual. No less than seven important 
committees have been sitting, bringing to the study 
of international complexities the best that the na- 
tions can contribute in an effort to discover those 
common elements on which humanity can agree. 

A costly process, that, it may be argued, but the 
world’s expenditures on armaments in this year alone 
would maintain the League of Nations on its present 
budget for 800 years. Is the League a more extrava- 
gant toy then, than the armaments with which man- 
kind may ultimately destroy mankind? Is the 
League’s slow and patient progress along human- 
itarian lines to be decried at a time man’s ingenuity 
is being increasingly devoted to the study of more 
and more effective methods of mutual extermina- 
tion? Is such work as that entrusted to the Social 
Questions Section not to be ranked, in the long vista 
of the years, as a more constructive contribution to 
our living together in the world we have been given 
than our efforts to do so by the destruction of those 
peoples, with whom we may not at the time agree? 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
DoMINION OF CANADA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychotherapy with Children. By FREDERICK H. 
ALLEN, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1942. Pp. 311. $3.50. 

This book represents the therapeutic testa- 
ment of one of America’s best-known child 
psychiatrists, the director of the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic. It is thus of consider- 
able interest to all who work with children. The 
author’s psychotherapy represents a blend of 
Rankian and case-work concepts couched in a 
special terminology, which makes for difficulty 
in reviewing. For the sake of clarity an attempt 
will be made to differentiate the theoretical 
structure which determines the author’s prac- 
tice from the practice itself. 

Dr. Allen believes that the essential psycho- 
logical characteristics of human life are growth 
and individuation. Neurotic behavior repre- 
sents an arrest in emotional development. Over 
and over again a neurotic parent-child relation- 
ship is described as one in which each partici- 
pant feels himself as a part of the other rather 
than as free to lead a separate emotional exist- 
ence. Ina therapeutic relationship the child can 
“grow up,” gaining a sense of his separate exist- 
ence and thus becoming satisfied with his status 
as a child as contrasted with the therapist’s 
status as an adult. When this end has been 
achieved and when, in addition, the child can 
accept responsibility for his own feelings, thera- 
py is over. The patient is then ready to take 
his place in the world. ‘The differentiation in- 
herent in a therapeutic growth experience has 
been achieved when he [the patient], has found 
that place which is his . . . . that he can be the 
child he is in a relationship with an adult.” 

Little place in this scheme of things is ac- 
corded to such concepts as conflict or emotional 
needs. In one or two places the author casually 
mentions that the child has instincts and needs 
which must be satisfied, but he is nowhere more 
specific than to call these “infant satisfactions.” 
Although he recognizes that problems originate 
in the relationship between parents and chil- 
dren, and although in one place he defines 
therapy as “relinquishing ties to a devitalized 
past,” he states, nevertheless, that the child’s 
past situation is of no consequence and almost 


never refers to it during treatment. He empha- 
sizes again and again that the content of a 
child’s anxiety is entirely unimportant and that 
only the immediate reason for the child’s bring- 
ing such content into the therapeutic situation 
is of significance—in terms of “freedom to 
share” and the like. Dr. Allen speaks of some 
conflicts within the child (as between his “‘good”’ 
and his “bad” self and between the wish to be 
little and the wish to be big), and he emphasizes 
the necessity of integrating these divergent im- 
pulses; otherwise he does not refer to internal- 
ized conflicts. He does use the well-known con- 
cepts of identification, regression, projection, 
and secondary gain. 

What the author actually does in therapy 
seems more comprehensible than the reasons 
given for doing it. Parent and child are always 
treated simultaneously by separate therapists. 
The initial resistance of each to “being changed” 
is quickly dissolved when all responsibility for 
changing is placed on them. The therapist’s 
function is neither educational nor curative, but 
simply catalytic. The therapist’s interpreta- 
tions are very largely centered on the trans- 
ference, the main emphasis being placed on 
dealing with the child’s immediate feelings in 
the therapeutic situation. The author empha- 
sizes that children project onto the therapist 
many of their own unacceptable impulses and 
that it is a part of treatment to interpret and 
so to dissolve these projections. In this way the 
child comes to assume responsibility for his own 
impulses. The child also comes to accept cer- 
tain limits, such as the duration of the session, 
the amount of acting out permitted, etc. The 
emphasis on the child’s wish for restriction and 
limits is well taken. The most interesting and 
valuable material in the book in this reviewer’s 
eyes is the numerous examples in which the au- 
thor points out the transference meaning of 
many things the child says and does. Dr. Allen 
emphasizes that the therapist must not “lose his 
identity” in the play—in other words, that the 
therapist must not play into the child’s fantasy 
too far. Not too much direct reassurance is 
given any patient; rather, his anxiety is inter- 
preted, or, more precisely, pointed out. Occa- 
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sionally the therapist insults a child by referring 
to his wish to be helpless. Failures in therapy 
are occasioned by “determination by the.child 
not to reveal real feeling,” by the failure of the 
therapist to set limits, and by the therapist’s 
overweening zeal to cure. One notes in many 
of the clinical examples a change in the type of 
play from destructive to conservative as treat- 
ment progresses. Apparently notes are con- 
sistently taken in the child’s presence—a prac- 
tice which, in this reviewer’s experience, in- 
creases the child’s fear of betrayal and blocks 
the emergence of really personal material. 

Throughout the book the author adopts a 
critical attitude toward psychoanalysis, looking 
on it as a defeatist philosophy in which growth 
is regarded as an avoidance reaction stimulated 
by anxiety rather than as a positive phenome- 
non. He regards the Oedipus conflict simply as 
a derivative of the mother’s wish for the child 
to be dependent on her. He critically contrasts 
analytic therapy, which studies the content and 
origins of anxiety, with his own form of psycho- 
therapy, in which the entire emphasis is on 
what the child does with his anxiety rather than 
on its origin. The author’s exclusive use of 
Melanie Klein as a foil makes for brilliant con- 
trast, but does scant justice to child analysis as 
as whole. Moreover, although Dr. Ailen criti- 
cizes psychoanalysts for their symbolic inter- 
pretations, he unwittingly tars himself with the 
same brush. For example, he consistently ex- 
plains that the end of therapy signifies death to 
the child, although he produces no material to 
substantiate this statement. In like fashion, 
whenever the child builds a house, this is al- 
ways interpreted as a reference to the child’s 
own body. Such a stereotyped, cryptographic 
interpretation of symbols is not consistent with 
the author’s belief that each child is a distinct 
individual, and it was given up by most child 
analysts long ago. 

It seems to this reviewer that the meaning of 
both the author’s theory and practice can be 
clarified by translation into better-known terms. 
Dr. Allen’s psychopathology is based on con- 
flict, but upon only one conflict—namely, the 
dependence of the child upon the mother and 
the exploitation of that relationship by both 
participants. Itis, therefore, not surprising that 
most of the cases reported would be called fear- 
ful, regressive, overprotected children in most 
child-guidance clinics. Though the content of 
the child’s fear is never investigated by the 
author, it is apparent in most instances that the 


child is afraid of separation from the mother, 
What this type of treatment seems to accom- 
plish is the integration of repressed or dissoci- 
ated aggressive and regressive impulses into the 
ego, the building of the super-ego by way of 
setting limits, and the enforcing of reality test- 
ing by the repeated bringing of various small 
anxieties into awareness. In other words, the 
principal result of treatment is the strengthen- 
ing of the child’s ego, one of the important goals 
in any psychotherapy of children. The subtle 
dynamics, however, both of psychopathology 
and of therapy, are lost upon the author, pre- 
occupied as he is with only one type of conflict. 
There is no mention of the part played by simple 
release of aggression and permitted regression in 
many of the improvements recounted. One 
looks in vain for a discussion of even such simple 
clinical data as the relationships between anx- 
iety, repressed hostility, and guilt and the 
importance of these factors in neurotic be- 
havior. Instead, the author uses a concept 
which is meaningless, namely, “guilt about 
being different.” 

The reviewer feels that this type of therapy 
has its usefulness, but that altogether too much 
responsibility is placed upon the child, the 
conflicts revealed are necessarily circumscrbed, 
and treatment is terminated much too abruptly. 
The author can find indications of the child’s 
wish to end almost from the first hour and, al- 
though his patients eventually verbalize this 
wish, the reader has the distinct feeling that 
they often do so either to oblige the therapist or 
(sometimes) to escape the anxiety of going into 
more painful material. The author frequently 
mentions that children usually manifest a good 
deal of anxiety about termination. This is not 
surprising, since it is rather evident that pa- 
tients are often more or less ejected from treat- 
ment while their relationship to the therapist 
is still strong. Other limitations of Dr. Allen’s 
point of view are indicated by the fact that, with 
the exception of one disparaging reference to the 
Oedipus conflict, the topic of sex is neither dis- 
cussed in its general implications nor referred 
to in connection with the case material. The 
obvious sexual curiosity which the author’s 
patient, Grace, was expressing symbolically 
went unmentioned and presumably unrecog- 
nized. One wonders whether the author’s child 
patients are unique in having no sexual con- 
flicts or if they just never speak of them. Per- 
haps the explanation lies in the comment of one 
social worker, experienced in child psycho- 
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therapy, who remarked: “These children are 
not kept in treatment long enough to disclose 
their sexual anxieties.” 

In conclusion, this reviewer feels that Dr. 
Allen has developed a technique which is use- 
ful in the treatment of certain types of emo- 
tional conflicts but which does scant justice to 
the complexity of psychic phenomena and in 
certain instances may create more anxiety in 
the child than it dispels. 


A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 
University of Chicago Clinics 


Preliminary Report on Children’s Reactions to 
the War, Including a Critical Survey of the 
Literature. By J. Louise DrEsPERT, M.D. 
New York: New York Hospital and the 
Department of Psychiatry, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Medical College, 1942. Pp. 92+10. 


This Report describes an investigation and 
certain initial observations of the specific re- 
actions in children to war stimulus. The study 
is being conducted at the Payne Whitney Nurs- 
ery School, under the auspices of Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, and represents a con- 
tinued observation of a group of children some 
of whom had been subjects of investigation for 
the last five years and all of whom were being 
studied at the onset of the war. The Report 
includes also a brief statement of initial deduc- 
tions and their import for social welfare leaders 
in this country who are concerned in planning 
for the emergency care of children in the event 
that actual warfare reaches these shores. 

The author presents first a critical survey of 
the literature in England, America, and Europe 
which has dealt with this subject. Her evalua- 
tion makes clear wide variations in observed re- 
sponses of children to war through her com- 
ments on those reports that indicate a negligible 
response; those that depict effects suggestive of 
psychological injury, as evidenced in varied 
symptoms, notably, enuresis, stealing, night 
terrors, tics, and persistent vomiting; also, those 
subsequent studies in which children examined 
six months later evidenced symptoms that con- 
vinced some observers that profound changes 
had taken place in the child’s psychic life as a 
result of war experience. The writer notes points 
of agreement in the literature as well as dis- 
crepancies, notably that “the psychological 


effects of evacuation are more detrimental than 
those of bombing”; that children most pro- 
foundly disturbed had evidenced previous mal- 
adjustment, in so far as this factor could be de- 
termined through instances wherein previous 
histories were available; and that during the 
stress of war and the strain of dislocations 
nervous families, guardians, and parents pro- 
duced nervous children. 

With certain points in mind derived from 
this analysis of the literature, the author, prior 
to discussing the responses of American chil- 
dren, describes the research method utilized in 
this long-time study of personality develop- 
ment. She then cites cases selected from two 
groups of children—those who had shown mal- 
adjustment prior to the war and those who had 
been considered well adjusted. The case cita- 
tions are comprehensive and reveal clearly what 
the threat of war—as experienced through the 
radio, the press, the movies, air-raid drills, 
black-outs, parental participation in air-warden 
work, and in some instances actual loss of father 
or relatives to the armed forces—is meaning to a 
group of intelligent and apparently economical- 
ly advantaged children. The responses vary 
significantly in relation to age-level, timing with 
reference to other circumstances, nature of 
parent and sibling relationships, and previous 
personality formation of the individual child. 
Of particular interest is the fact that, in spite of 
the marked difference, as implied in actual war 
experience of overseas children as against the 
anticipatory and preparatory experience of 
American children, there are many common 
responses noted. 

In the final chapter the writer makes clear 
the obvious import of this study for war-emer- 
gency planning. The Report throughout has 
specific import also for parents, educators, 
social workers, and others who in dealing in- 
timately with children may help them con- 
structively to cope with fears engendered 
through the traumatic events of war. Further- 
more, the findings affirm certain principles, 
which gradually have been emerging in the past, 
for more confident future use in the permanent 
and continuing care of children, to whose emo- 
tional security dire threats are not peculiar to 
wartime. Social workers will find this work an 
invaluable contribution and will look forward 
with keen interest to subsequent reports. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
University of Chicago 
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Mental Hygiene for Community Nursing. By 
Eric Kent CiarkE, M.D. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1942. Pp. 
v+262. $3.50. 

Dr. Clarke’s book will be welcomed by nurses, 
especially public health nurses, for he thorough- 
ly understands the function of the public health 
nurse and the problems she meets in her daily 
work and is thereby able to relate his psychiatric 
material realistically to the professional group 
he is addressing. While the nursing profession 
does not desire to be “‘spoon-fed,” it is still too 
much to expect that the majority of nurses al- 
ready in the field can draw with discrimination 
upon the tremendous amount of psychiatric 
literature available and make useful application 
to the field of nursing. We still welcome a book 
which makes that application for us when this is 
done dynamically, as in this instance, rather 
than merely in the form of a further simplified 
textbook. This volume should stimulate nurses 
to more accurate observation and to more 
thorough understanding of the individuals and 
the families with whom they are carrying out 
their public health nursing function. 

Dr. Clarke says that his book is a cross-sec- 
tion review of problems which the nurse com- 
monly meets. We realize only too clearly that 
the individual nurse or other community worker 
still may fall into the error of designating some 
bit of human behavior as a “‘problem”’ because 
it transgresses her own established patterns and 
standards. Dr. Clarke makes it clear as his 
premise that human behavior is variable and 
that no strict norm exists. This is not only a 
stated point of view on the part of the author 
but an actual point of view, apparently, with 
the result that one is conscious at the close of 
the book of having studied psychiatric material 
about people in general, including some who are 
disturbed or defective, rather than having been 
presented with a series of pathological cases 
which, even though accurate, seem exaggerated 
through emphasis. 

One realizes that it takes some courage to 
write in cross section, because there follows the 
immediate necessity for classification of ma- 
terial under headings and the decision as to how 
much of the complex material available can be 
included usefully in each section. Some of the 
sections of this book which deal with specific 
subjects are very brief and direct and may dis- 
appoint some readers who may feel that material 
can be safely presented only when it is presented 
fully. However, we feel that the material is 


“safe”; that it is as nondidactic as brief material 
can be; and that its general viewpoint bespeaks 
thorough orientation in community work. For 
example, only when such orientation exists 
would we find a physician including in written 
material for a nursing audience so careful and 
thorough a discussion of problems centering 
about the adopted child. Again, the author’s 
subtle knowledge of the public health nursing 
field is evidenced in his comparatively lengthy 
discussion of psychoneurosis—an illness which 
it has always seemed hard for the nurse to 
understand and to work with. In recent years 
public health nurses have given a large propor- 
tion of their time to work with children as com- 
pared with the attention given to the needs of 
the ambulant but ailing and unhappy adult who 
may furnish the emotional environment for 
these children. We seem to find it more difficult 
to work with adults than with children. Under 
these circumstances Dr. Clarke’s emphasis on 
and clarification of the function of the nurse 
attending psychoneurotic patients should be 
welcomed by the nurse. 

One notes further with regard to the cross- 
section aspect of the book that chronological age 
groupings form the earlier main divisions. The 
latter part of the book groups its subject matter 
under such main headings as “The Conva- 
lescent and the Chronic Invalid,” ““The Psycho- 
neurotic,” ““The Psychotic,” “Community Care 
of the Feebleminded,” and a chapter on the 
mental hygiene of the public health nurse her- 
self—though this latter subject has also been 
integrated throughout the book. The early ma- 
terial begins with a discussion of the preschool 
child. Discussion of the maternity cycle and the 
infant is not presented nor its lack discussed. 
Dr. Clarke apparently presents the material 
which he has met continually in clinical situa- 
tions—hence the authentic ring of what he does 
give us. One notes too that the preschool chil- 
dren known clinically are shown as each pre- 
senting one outstanding problem, for example, a 
feeding problem; and one wonders about the 
syndrome of difficulties which children coming 
to a mental hygiene clinic often show. This may 
be an oversimplification inherent in presenting 
material in cross section. On the other hand, 
certain sections are carried beyond the usual in 
a fresh and vigorous and often entertaining 
way. For example, the helpful chapter on the 
convalescent and chronic invalid extends to a 
brief discussion of occupational therapy but 
then interestingly goes beyond this to include 
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“bibliotherapy”—a discussion of the books 
which convalescent patients read, or should 
read, and why—which will stick im toto in the 
mind of any nurse who reads this part of the 
discussion even once. 

Ruts GILBERT 


Psychiatric Service in the Community 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Rural America Today: Its Schools and Com- 
munity Life. By Grorce A. Works and 
Stmon O. Lesser. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 450. $3.75. 


Dean Works and Mr. Lesser have presented 
in this volume some valuable material on the 
current situation in our rural communities, with 
particular stress on the rural school. The prob- 
lem of education is not treated as an isolated en- 
tity but is shown to be closely related to many 
community factors and to institutions other 
than the school. The study deals with various 
problems of financing, organization, and per- 
sonnel of the rural school; discusses special serv- 
ices which need strengthening, such as voca- 
tional guidance, vocational education, library 
service, and educational programs for the older 
youths and adults. Three chapters are devoted 
successively to the relation of the school to rural 
health, rural recreation, and rural social welfare. 
The latter chapter sketches briefly the recent 
developments in public welfare organization in 
rural areas and suggests the common stake of 
the school and the public welfare agency in com- 
munity welfare. It also indicates some of the 
ways in which school and social agency may be 
mutually helpful. A later chapter is devoted to 
a discussion of facilities for the rural Negro, and 
another presents trends in local community 
planning. The final chapter emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility of the states and the federal govern- 
ment for equalizing educational opportunities 
for rural children everywhere. 

The material for the book is drawn from vari- 
ous sources. Some field trips were made, afford- 
ing consultation with various persons in the field 
of rural education and an opportunity to ob- 
serve the operation of certain programs. Special 
reports were obtained from nine authorities in 
fields related to education. Use was also made 
of a wide range of government reports and other 
published material. The reports submitted by 
the various contributors were re-written by the 


authors, who state that they “have not hesitated 
to modify or reject ideas” and have considered 
such material “‘in light of their own understand- 
ing of the problem of rural life and education 
and the purposes of this particular study.” 

While the book is, in a sense, a report to the 
General Education Board, the authors wished 
that the findings and recommendations be made 
available to a larger audience, with the hope 
that the serious inequalities and lacks which 
have been pointed out will be a challenge to the 
interested citizens of the nation. 

One of the particular values of the study lies 
in the inclusion of concrete material illustrating 
how communities and schools have been able, 
by co-operative arrangements, to meet the need 
for special services despite a lack of funds. 
Persons who are fearful that in America local 
initiative is waning will find reassurance in the 
imagination, resourcefulness, and leadership 
demonstrated in many local developments which 
have enriched the life of our rural youth. 

The book should prove useful in furthering 
the co-operation of rural social workers, educa- 
tors, and other persons engaged in rural work. 


Mary Hovuk 
University of Chicago 


Housing Year Book, 1942. Edited by COLEMAN 
Woopsury and Epmunp H. Hosen. Chi- 
cago: National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials, 1942. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

This ‘““Economy Year Book” is smaller than 
in other years, but it has a good deal of valuable 
material and marks some exceedingly important 
developments in the field of housing. It is more 
than a reference book for students and “hous- 
ers,” for, in a quiet way, it relates some exciting 
and dramatic events. The two outstanding 
changes during the past year are (1) reorganiza- 
tion of the federal housing agencies and (2) the 
emphasis on war housing in place of low-income 
housing. 

It is agreed that the reorganization and con- 
solidation of fourteen different federal housing 
agencies according to the plan outlined by Judge 
Rosenman is no mean accomplishment. Of the 
ten agencies described in the Year Book, eight 
were directly affected. The Year Book includes 
the executive orders for the reorganization, but 
it was published too early to give the exact form 
of the administrative reorganization which has 
since been made public. The National Associa- 
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tion of Housing Officials offers a timely warn- 
ing: 

Reorganization has solved no problems, it has 
simply provided better tools for working on them. 
The real tasks of fashioning a well knit war housing 
program properly tied in with post war need and of 
putting this program into effective action still re- 
mains to be done. 


The influence of the war runs throughout the 
Year Book, shifting the emphasis and requiring 
reorientation both in thinking and in action. 
This is particularly true of two contributions— 
one by Herbert Emmerich, new commissioner 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority, on 
“Public Housing in 1941,” and the other by 
C. B. Baldwin, administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration, on that organization’s 
“Seventh Year in Rural Housing.” 

Mr. Emmerich shows that there has been 
activity and real accomplishment in the de- 
velopment of the housing program. The present 
emphasis is, of necessity, on the construction of 
war housing and the conversion of low-rent 
housing to give preference to war workers. It is 
recognized that the slum clearance low-rent 
housing program cannot be carried forward at 
this time in spite of the great need, but it is 
expected to provide a nucleus for post-war 
planning. 

It is encouraging to note that the whole hous- 
ing program, including war housing, is con- 
cerned not only with providing shelter but with 
the development of a new and better way of liv- 
ing. Mr. Emmerich says: ‘The variety and 
scope of the activities of the tenants indicate 
that with the attainment of adequate homes 
new energies are released.” 

The Farm Security Administration has also 
given additional impetus to the war housing 
program. Because of its previous experience, 
the Farm Security Administration was allotted 
Lanham Act funds to build permanent war 
housing in addition to farm housing. Although 
all their nonfarm housing has now been trans- 
ferred to the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
the credit for the original initiative for a broad 
program belongs to the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Among other achievements they 
have helped to alleviate the distress of the 
migratory workers and his family and also to 
enable workers to go where their services are 
most needed, which is particularly important 
now that the supply of agricultural workers is 
depleted by service in the armed forces. 

The articles on “Housing Priorities,” by 


Sullivan Jones, and on “Rent Control,” by Carl 
Borders, furnish good background information 
against which to observe present developments. 

The list of “National Unofficial Housing 
Agencies” is longer than in previous years but 
is still probably far from complete. This list and 
the “Directory of Official Agencies” at the end 
of the volume are useful for reference. 

The articles in the Year Book, taken to- 
gether, make it clear that in the field of housing 
there is an extraordinary opportunity for really 
first-class achievement and that something only 
second rate or third rate is not nearly good 
enough. 

MARGARET BROWN HULBERT 


Federal Public Housing Authority 
Region VI 


Women in War Industries. By HELEN BAKER. 
(“Research Report Series,” No. 66.) Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Industrial 
Relations Section, 1942. Pp. 82. $1.50. 


Canadian Women in the War Effort. By Cuar- 
LOTTE WHITTON. Toronto: Macmillan Co., 
1942. Pp. 57. $0.50. 

It is perhaps less than fair to review, as of 
today, the very sound material in this Princeton 
report. Things are moving so fast that many 
of the suggestions made in this study are already 
in operation in many sections of the country, 
but unfortunately the suggestions are not yet 
fully carried out. The sample is a small one, and, 
probably, the employers are those who do very 
good planning. 

The suggestion that employers keep a sepa- 
rate absenteeism and turnover rate for men and 
women is excellent. We shall be introducing 
many women into war industries who will have 
no background of work experience and who also 
will have extremely difficult home responsibili- 
ties to take care of, in addition to their new work 
life. As a first step, employers can set up these 
records, so they know where the problems are. 

It is further suggested that it will be neces- 
sary for employers to have some staff members 
who are in a position to advise employees on 
where community services are available, so 
that as little absenteeism and turnover as possi- 
ble results. This is a rather new idea in modern 
personnel thinking. We have moved very far 
away, and wisely, from the welfare approach, 
and some readers might think that this function 
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on the part of employers is a return to the old 
welfare days. I am sure nothing is further from 
the thinking of the Princeton Industrial Rela- 
tions Section. The thought is sound in relation 
to the present emergency and to the need of a 
liaison relationship between the employer and 
community facilities. While, for example, physi- 
cal examinations are important for women, we 
believe they are equally as important for men. 

This Princeton study is filled with helpful 
suggestions to employers who are still facing the 
problem of a much wider use of women than 
they have ever had in the past. 


Any American woman who has had the privi- 
lege of hearing Charlotte Whitton of Canada in 
her too infrequent visits to this country will 
have an added interest in reading her recent 
story, Women in War Effort. But in an effort 
to condense the total picture, material good for 
reference loses some of the author’s characteris- 
tic “punch.” However, Miss Whitton, in writ- 
ing as well as in speaking, never hesitates to 
clarify the description by using the most vivid 
expression available, even if it is closely related 
to American “slang.” 

In this small book she has described the 
normal work of women and the added responsi- 
bilities they have assumed since Canada entered 
the war. Comparing the total number of women 
in Canada and the United States, and the tre- 
mendous numbers of women in Canada who are 
actively working in the war effort, we must 
come to the conclusion that we in the United 
States can do much more than we have done in 
our many organizations. 

Miss Whitton’s most interesting section 
deals with the activities of the women’s farm 
group, the Federated Women’s Institutes of 
Canada; also, the work of the Canadian Y.W.- 
C.A. seems to be very much enlarged over the 
ordinary functions of the Y.W.C.A. and is 
called upon to handle many of the problems 
which are handled in America by the U.S.O. 
Apparently, Canadian women through their 
organizations have been very active in assisting 
the government both in the interpretation and 
in the administration of Canada’s price-control 
system. Within a few days, to quote directly, 
“more than one million women were enlisted in 
the war effort.” These same women’s clubs 
worked in the filling-out and collection of sugar- 
ration cards. 

Having just returned from visiting Canadian 
war factories, the reviewer hopes Miss Whitton 


will give us a later story with more information 
on the types of jobs women are carrying in 
Canada’s war planning, their programs for day 
care, and the government plans for moving and 
housing men and women in war centers. But 
perhaps we may look forward to a second book. 


SarA E. SOUTHALL 
Personnel Department 
International Harvester Company 
Chicago 


History of Vocational Guidance: Origins and 
Early Development. By JoHN M. BREWER 
and OTHERS. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. Pp. viiit+344. $4.00. 

The concept of guidance gradually has be- 
come so broad that relatively less attention has 
been directed, during the past decade, to the 
specific field of vocational guidance. This tend- 
ency has been diverted, at least momentarily, 
by the very recent publication of two excellent 
books dealing with vocational guidance. The 
one book by George E. Myers, entitled Prin- 
ciples and Techniques of Vocational Guidance, 
was published in 1941. The other book, which 
is to be reviewed, came off the press this year. 

The antecedents of the present guidance or 
personnel movement are numerous, but it be- 
comes evident, upon reading this history by 
Brewer and his colleagues, that vocational 
guidance was not only a strong force but the 
initial contributing source. Subsequently, such 
well-publicized activities as scientific measure- 
ment, clinical procedures, and provisions for 
individual differences in schools have become of 
such general interest that they alone seem to 
account for the establishment of guidance pro- 
grams in various institutions. Leaders in voca- 
tional guidance always have appreciated the 
important contribution made by their particu- 
lar field of interest to the present-day concept 
of guidance. This volume, however, has done 
much to show, in documented detail, a picture 
of vocational guidance which is not only inter- 
esting in itself but is also evidence of the signifi- 
cant place which vocational guidance occupies 
in evolving the personnel concept as we know it 
today. 

Some significant chapter titles of this vol- 
ume, chosen at random, include “Social Trends 
Leading to Vocational Guidance”; “Frank 
Parsons and the Establishment of the Vocation 
Bureau”; “Some Beginnings of City-Wide 
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Organization” ; “Contributions of Certain Other 
Organizations’; ‘Preparing Counselors and De- 
veloping a Professional Literature’; “The Ap- 
plication of Psychology to Vocational Guid- 
ance”; and “Beginnings in Other Countries.” 

The book presents broad sweeps of the evo- 
lution of vocational guidance. Yet in so doing, 
it does not ignore individuals. Contributors to 
the cause are frequently mentioned. Their pres- 
ence always seems welcome, for they are fitting- 
ly mentioned, and yet they are never permitted 
to loom larger than the picture of the guidance 
movement portrayed by the authors. This 
treatment is true even of Frank Parsons, “‘the 
Father of Vocational Guidance,” who receives 
praise largely for the part he plays in a fuller 
story which the reader senses from the first 
pages and which maintains his interest through- 
out the book. 

The final chapter, ‘Issues Outstanding and 
the Outlook,” is somewhat disappointing in that 
it fails to expand the idea of the relationship of 
vocational guidance to the other aspects of 
guidance and personnel practices of the future. 
What form, if any, will the general integration 
of all these activities take in the future? Some 
readers will regret that the authors did not deal 
with this topic, but this is not an adverse re- 
flection upon them. As historians they have 
done well a task which needed to be done. Their 
contribution will prove worth while to social 
workers, educators, and all others interested in 
vocational guidance and in the general field of 
guidance and personnel work. 


RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


Economics of Labor. By Ricuarp A. LESTER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 913. 
$3.75. 

This is not just another labor text on the old 
pattern. It is, rather, a discussion of labor prob- 
lems in the light of the recent developments in 
economic analysis, particularly the theory of 
monopolistic competition and the Keynesian 
theory of general equilibrium. The author criti- 
cizes much of the usual discussion of labor prob- 
lems for unreal assumptions of perfect compe- 
titive markets and for errors arising from ap- 
plying “‘to society as a whole conclusions that 
are valid only for a particular person, product, 
or industry.” 

The core of this analysis is the study of the 
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market for labor services—a market in which 
clashes of interest arise between buyers and 
sellers of labor over the division of the product, 
the conflicts being intensified by imperfections 
of the market. Moreover, in the labor market 
“the pursuit of personal gain may lead to anti- 
social actions” and “total social cost and total 
private cost” often do not coincide. This em- 
phasis upon the market leads to very extensive 
and often fresh and stimulating analysis of wage 
problems, inequality, unemployment and the 
problem of business fluctuations, the economics 
of social security, minimum-wage regulation, la- 
bor standards, and collective bargaining. At- 
tention is always directed to over-all effects 
upon the whole economy and to the necessity 
for expanding total national income if prob- 
lems are to be solved. Nearly two-thirds of the 
book is given to this analysis, but the theory is 
well integrated with the most useful factual ma- 
terial from recent studies and congressional 
hearings and there are adequate summaries of 
trends and of important legislation. 

A briefer Part III deals with organization 
and labor relations, and Part IV with collective 
bargaining in certain industries. The best part 
of these sections again is the economic analysis, 
especially of the effects of the economic back- 
ground on union structure and the character of 
collective bargaining and of the economic ef- 
fects of collective bargaining. The market in- 
terest of the author is reflected in some under- 
emphasis—as of such union-agreement provi- 
sions as those for safety and sanitation and of 
the educational, social, and community activi- 
ties that in many industries and areas make the 
new unionism “a way of life.” An underesti- 
mate of the significance of the new unioni.m 
appears also when the ‘‘economic basis of indus- 
trial unionism” is presented only as a series of 
“claims” (pp. 580-82). Considerable discussion 
of the restrictive and monopolistic aspects of 
unionism (pp. 140-56, 627-32) seems to imply 
a more general use of craft-union methods than 
is now true. The estimates of the extent of 
union organization in 1940 (p. 561) are also un- 
usually low. 

The discussion of employers’ policies is not 
entirely satisfactory. While industry-wide or 
market-wide agreements made with employer 
associations were mentioned briefly (p. 605), the 
discussion of employers’ associations (pp. 639- 
57) is almost entirely the familiar story of anti- 
unionism. For individual employers, the discus- 
sion (pp. 667-73) consists of brief mention of 
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certain “welfare” and employment practices 
and employee representation, with a few scorn- 
ful remarks on “scientific management.” The 
chapter on the government in labor relations is 
adequate. 

In the field of its special interest—the broad 
analysis of labor problems in the light of mod- 
ern economic theory—this book is a pioneer job. 
It can be highly recommended as stimulating 
reading for anyone wanting an introduction to 
what the best modern tools of economic analy- 
sis can contribute to an understanding of the 
complex labor problems of our day. 


Emity CLARK BROWN 
Vassar College 


Unemployment Compensation Rights of Workers 
Employed in More than One State. By Iva C. 
MEeErrIAM and EizaBETH T. Buiss. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1941. Pp. viiit+87. $0.30. 


Dismissal Compensation and the War Economy. 
By Everett D. Hawkins. Washington, 
D.C.: Committee on Social Security of the 
Social Science Research Council, 1942. Pp. 
vi+81. $0.50. 


The Prospects for a Study of the Economic Ef- 
fects of Payroll Taxes. By Cari SHovp. 
Washington D.C.: Committee on Social Se- 
curity of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1941. Pp. v+74. $0.50. 

These three monographs are illustrative of 
the technical literature which is developing 
around social insurance in this country. We are 
learning a great deal about interstate relation- 
ships from the operation of the federal-state sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation Miss 
Merriam and Miss Bliss took a random sample 
of the wage records of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance for the year 1938 and 
estimated the effects on the unemployment 
compensation rights of workers employed in 
more than one state. About 5.5 per cent of 
workers had wage credits in more than one state. 
When the migrant worker is employed in each 
state by the same employer, he is less likely to 
lose wage credits, but a high percentage of the 
multi-employer migrants lose wage credits be- 
cause of the differences of state laws or because 
the migrant has to satisfy minimum employ- 
ment requirements in two or more states before 
he can claim unemployment compensation in 


the states concerned. Reciprocal agreements 
between state unemployment compensation 
agencies reduce the loss of wage credits to some 
extent, but they are not adequate to meet all 
situations. Furthermore, in forty states the ben- 
efit duration formulas related maximum com- 
pensation to the worker’s taxable earnings in a 
base period, and there are considerable differ- 
ences among formulas. This fact accounts for 
some of the lost wage credits. It should be re- 
membered that 1938 was the year of the “reces- 
sion’ and that at the present time there is prob- 
ably much more interstate migration of workers 
than in that year. When workers come to real- 
ize fully the danger to wage credits which inter- 
state migration involves, they are likely to be 
more reluctant to cross a state line for employ- 
ment. Hence, the differences in benefit provi- 
sions of state unemployment compensation laws 
not only reduce the potential value of unem- 
ployment compensation to the worker but may 
also affect desirable mobility of labor from one 
state to another." 

Mr. Hawkins has undertaken to outline the 
probable advantages of ‘‘dismissal compensa- 
tion” in the post-war period. Within two or 
three years after the armistice which closed the 
first world war, all countries experienced a sharp 
rise in unemployment. Because of the tremen- 
dous displacements in peacetime economic ac- 
tivity in order to prosecute the present war, it is 
reasonable to expect that the problems of re- 
adjustment after it is ended will be as great or 
greater than they were after the other war. The 
public employment service organization, unem- 
ployment compensation, and experience with 
quick organization of work programs will give 
us important advantages after this war as com- 
pared with the previous war, but they may be 
insufficient to meet the problem. Private em- 
ployers have provided dismissal compensation 
for their workers, and in other countries some 
national programs have been used. The railroad 
companies and twenty-one railroad unions have 
a regular agreement concerning labor readjust- 
ments which may follow co-ordination of rail- 
way facilities, and somewhat similar agreements 
have been secured by a number of other labor 
groups in this country. Mr. Hawkins throws 
serious doubt upon the efficacy of any promise 


t Use of the old age records instead of unemploy- 
ment compensation wage records was necessary, be- 
cause data for the latter are not available except in 
the individual states. The error introduced by the 
use of these data is apparently small, however. 
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of an employer to restore men to their jobs in 
case of enlistment or drafting into the armed 
forces, however well-intentioned these promises 
may be. Dismissal compensation could be fi- 
nanced through a plan of forced savings. The 
employer would be required to deduct a fixed 
percentage of wages which would be held by the 
government until the end of the war and would 
then be paid back to the worker, perhaps with 
interest, when he becomes unemployed. Appar- 
ently this would not prevent his receiving un- 
employment compensation at the same time. 
Two important effects of such a plan would be 
expected: first, the deduction from present 
wages would restrict present spending, which 
would help to prevent inflation of prices and, 
second, the provision of a reasonably large sum 
of money for the displaced worker after the war 
would enable him to maintain a relatively good 
standard of living and would tend to keep con- 
sumption at near a normal level. Dismissal com- 
pensation is, therefore, one more device for pre- 
venting inflation and for insuring consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

The outlook for a successful study of the eco- 
nomic effects of pay-roll taxes is not promising. 
Professor Shoup has stated a large number of 
questions which must be answered in order to 
define and measure these effects, and he has re- 
viewed the literature related to the problem. 
To plan and carry through this study would cost 
more money than is available from any source 
except the government. The author points out 
that there does not exist ‘‘a well-developed set 
of generalizations about the economic tenden- 
cies of the payroll taxes, the income taxes, and 
so on’ under varying conditions of competition, 
that this task is yet to be done, and that such 
generalizations, when formulated, must then be 
translated into quantitative statements. Pro- 
fessor Shoup’s study, however, has one impor- 
tant immediate value, and that is to deflate the 
arguments of both those who advocate and those 
who condemn the pay-roll taxes with dogmatic 
certainty. Neither group has an adequate basis 
for either its theoretical or its factual position. 
The economic effects of pay-roll taxes are likely 
to remain for some time unknown. Mean- 
while, our social insurance scheme has to be 
financed, and the pay-roll and wage taxes, as in 
many other countries, are doing this practical 
task. 

R. CLYDE WHITE 


University of Chicago 


Population: Policies and Movements. By D. V. 
Grass. London: Oxford University Press, 
1940. Pp. vi+490. $6.00. 

This volume is the most recent of the Oxford 
Press series on population and population prob- 
lems. In his Preface the author states: 

Many writers agree that to adjust ourselves to 
population changes of the kind most likely to occur, 
or to adjust the population to our aims, will need 
much forethought and planning. In this book I do 
not deal with the question of planning. Instead, I 
have tried, by summarizing the work I have done in 
recent years as Research Secretary of the Population 
Investigation Committee, to give a general back- 
ground which may be helpful when we come to con- 
sider which way we ought to go, and what we should 
do to go there. 


He deals first with population movements in 
England and Wales, with discussion of the fac- 
tors causing the decline of population during the 
past century. Turning then to an examination 
of Continental European experience, he notes, 
first, state efforts to promote population in- 
crease by noncompulsory methods in Belgium 
and France. The recent compulsory efforts of 
the totalitarian countries of Italy and Germany 
are then described; because of the recency of 
these efforts and the lack of statistical data the 
discussion takes the form of a general analysis. 
Finally, considerable attention is given to the 
careful studies and the measures of the Scandi- 
navian countries to encourage population 
growth. 

The text is not technical but is supported by 
ample citation and by voluminous appendixes 
on sources and methods. 

The book is an admirably lucid and informa- 
tive account of the emergence of the population 
problem as a matter of national concern in these 
countries. The hesitancy of governments to 
adopt positive programs of population control 
is made understandable in view of the com- 
plexity of the problem, with its interweaving of 
economic and social factors, moral and ethical 
considerations, world migrations, and unpre- 
dictable wars. In so far as conclusions are 
drawn, they indicate that most of the attempts 
at population control have been defeated by the 
confusion of thought and of legislative measures 
and by the unwillingness of governments to pay 
the price for increased and healthy population 
in terms of adequate family allowances and the 
necessary social services. 

It is to be expected that a primary phase of 
planning for post-war rehabilitation of the 
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world will be based on the fundamental ques- 
tion of populations, national and regional, with 
the related programs of repatriation and migra- 
tion. As an introduction to such planning these 
Oxford Press studies of population have the 
largest value. 

Stuart K. JAFFARY 


University of Toronto 


Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren: The Reformation of 
United States Indian Policy, 1865-1887. By 
Lorinc Benson Priest. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1942. Pp. 
320. $3.75. 

Students of Indian administration in the 
United States will welcome this comprehensive, 

“objective, excellently organized historical study 

of the great reforms in Indian policy which be- 
gan after the Civil War and culminated in the 
passage of the Dawes Act in 1887. That act— 
providing for abolishing tribal ownership of 
land, allotment of a part of it to Indians indi- 
vidually, and sale of the surplus—was advo- 
cated by leading friends of the Indians as the 
basic device to force the red men into the paths 
of civilization. It was also advocated, as 
Mr. Priest so well brings out, by white persons 
whose interest was to get possession of Indian 
lands and to abolish the rights that had been 
guaranteed to the Indians by treaty. He pre- 
sents an interesting account of reformers and 
despoilers working together for passage of the 
act. 

Mr. Priest gives one quotation from Senator 
Dawes which deserves repetition even in a brief 
review. It shows that Senator Dawes’s prophetic 
misgivings were sounder than the legislation 
which he sponsored in close co-operation with 
the leading reformers of his day: 

Almost at the last moment, when I see this bill so 
near the end, I begin to fall back and ask myself seri- 
ously, whether, after all, too much risk is not being 
taken with him, because if the bill become a law, and 
is administered in bad faith, and by bad men, it first 
wipes out all of the heritage of the Indian, and then 
it scatters him among our people without prepara- 
tion for citizenship, and without the capability of 
maintaining himself, really in a worse condition 
than he can be in now. 


In the concluding paragraphs of the book 
the author expresses his approval of the 
efforts of the reformers to make the Indian 
merge into the prevailing culture, praises them 


for their efforts and successes, attributes the 
failures to subsequent administration, and ques- 
tions the soundness of current Indian policies, 


Lewis MERIAM 
Brookings Institution 


The Myth of the Negro Past. By MELVILLE J. 
Herskovits. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1941. Pp. xiv+374. $4.00. 


This volume is the first published result of 
the Carnegie Corporation’s study of the 
Negro in America, directed by Dr. Gunnar 
Myrdal. It is fitting that the introduction 
to the total report should concern itself large- 
ly with the American Negro’s African back- 
ground. 

There is perhaps no racial minority so widely 
believed to have such a culturally barren back- 
ground as has the American Negro. (This 
opinion is held by the race itself as well as by the 
white majority.) Dr. Herskovits analyzes bases 
for existing beliefs regarding the inferiority of 
the Negro and finds them originating in igno- 
rance or misconception of the African heritage. 
These erroneous beliefs provide the strongest 
support for race prejudice in America and are 
the more vicious because usually unrecognized. 
Stereotyped ideas, resulting in the belief that the 
Negro is a ‘“‘man without a past,”’ are given as 
(1) the natural “childlike” character of the 
Negro, making possible his comfortable adjust- 
ment in most unsatisfactory environments; (2) 
the intellectual inadequacy of those Africans 
who were enslaved, as compared to the more in- 
telligent who escaped slavery; (3) the lack of 
any basis for mutual understanding among the 
transported Africans, owing to the fact that 
slaves were brought from widely separated 
geographical areas, spoke different languages as 
members of different tribes, and were scattered 
in the New World to prevent the maintenance of 
tribal ties; (4) the superiority of European over 
African culture, resulting in the relinquishment 
of “low” African customs for “higher” European 
ones. 

In refutation Dr. Herskovits, with well- 
documented evidence, submits proof of (1) a 
sophisticated and complex African society; (2) 
presence of priests and rulers in the slave groups 
supplying leadership in many slave revolts; (3) 
the great majority of the slaves coming from the 
West Coast of Africa, where, although tribal 
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differences were marked, there were persistent 
similarities of basic structure in the languages 
used. 

Dr. Herskovits vigorously attacks what he 
terms the “intellectual provincialism’’ of modern 
students of both racial groups who find little 
trace of the African survivals. However, he 
emphasizes in his own study the varying extent 
to which these survivals are found in different 
parts of the New World. There are easily identi- 
fiable links found in some sections, such as the 
West Indies and certain parts of Brazil. These 
links become much less defined in the complex 
urban communities of the United States. It is 
impossible, therefore, to expect to find signifi- 
cant traces of ‘the African culture without, first, 
careful study of those areas of the West Coast 
of Africa from whence numbers of slaves came 
and, second, analyses of Negro groups in the 
New World which will progress from those 
showing many obvious ties to those whose cus- 
toms and lives, on the surface, seem to retain 
practically nothing of the African heritage. 

This monograph can be useful to social 
workers in supplying a new and realistic appre- 
ciation of the Negro’s cultural background. The 
Negro client’s subservience and easy compliance 
are, according to the thesis here advanced, due 
to his “psychological resiliency,” which made it 
possible for Africans to maintain integrity of 
personal belief while outwardly bowing to a 
conquering force. Further understanding can 
also be useful in helping Negroes accredit them- 
selves as a racial group, which would seem es- 
pecially necessary to comfortable living as mem- 
bers of a minority. 

However, lest one rationalize out the force of 
the American environment, it is also essential 
to use, as additional guides to understanding, 
some of those “provincial” analyses of the Amer- 
ican social scene which Dr. Herskovits seeks 
so vehemently to discredit. For example, to 
accept as adequate the explanation that the 
North American Negro family’s emphasis on 
the mother’s leadership role and its higher 
illegitimacy rate derive from African sanctions 
is to ignore the impact of the slave system with 
its more immediate effect on this family organ- 
ization. 

The “Directives for Further Study” are 
especially significant and useful to the serious 
student of the Negro. Social workers, with their 
intimate knowledge of clients’ lives, could cer- 
tainly make worth-while contribution to some 
of the suggested studies, as, for example, of 


groups of contrasting socioeconomic status in 
various communities or to studies in the growth 
of Negro children. 

INABEL Burns LiInpDsAy 
Howard University 


The Judicial Function in Federal Administrative 
Agencies. By JosEPpH P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
NoeEt T. Downine, and Paut R. Hays. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1942. 
Pp. xii+258. $3.00. 

The relationships of the administrative to the 
judicial process are developing in a number of 
directions and after a number of patterns. The 
essence of this development is expressed in a 
sentence in the Preface. “With the increasing 
importance of administrative action in the so- 
cial and economic life of the Nation, there 
should be a great increase in the practice of ad- 
ministrative law, and that body of law cannot 
be properly understood or properly taught un- 
less the student is led far behind the decisions of 
the Courts to the decisions of the agencies them- 
selves and to the process of administration.” 

This volume is the result of an attempt to 
help the student penetrate that area of prog- 
ress in the working-out of efficient procedures in 
the public service. Toward this end the meth- 
ods are described which have been worked out 
by administrative authorities in developing 
their relationships with private parties either 
in checking harmful conduct or in granting 
special privileges. These are such remedies as 
are applied under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, in which the tribunals adjudicating 
on claims might be likened to small claims 
courts of justice; there is the claim that may be 
urged under the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act, which allows a producer to bring 
proceedings before an administrative official in 
the Department of Agriculture against a broker 
or a dealer to reclaim damages in respect to the 
shipments of perishable commodities. 

A second type comprises the cases in which 
the emphasis is on the effectuation of broad 
policy of control of business or social activity. 
In this type of case, which is illustrated by the 
deportation and exclusion cases under the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, emphasis 
is on the effectuation of a broad policy of social 
activity. Several of the grounds for exclusion 
or deportation are stated in broad terms, so 
that, while there are definite precepts in the law 
in respect to persons who may be admitted or to 
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the causes for deportation, there is an area of 
discretion in the application of the provision 
forbidding the entry of a person likely to be- 
come a public charge or excludable for certain 
political opinions. 

There are also the specialized tribunals for 
settling disputes between the government and 
private parties, such as the court of claims, the 
court of customs and patent appeals, and the 
board of tax appeals. 

Then there are cases like those arising under 
the Veterans Administration, which decides on 
claims arising from war services. Here a dis- 
tinction has been drawn between benefit rights 
recoverable through an administrative agency 


and rights that can be enforced only through 
the courts. 

The material is presented in five chapters 
which are carefully analyzed and supplemented 
by a fine bibliography, a Table of Cases, a Table 
of Statutes, and a comprehensive and helpful 
index. This volume should promptly find a 
place in the library of any school of social work 
in which students are brought into contact with 
legal aspects of recent legislation and in the 
offices of administrators who have to do with 
recent provisions for benefits or grants-in-aid. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
University of Chicago 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Digest of State and Federal Laws Dealing with Prosti- 
tution and Other Sex Offenses. Compiled under the 
direction of Bascom JoHNSON by GEORGE GouLD 
and Roy E. Dickerson. New York: American 
Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 1942. Pp. x+ 
453. $5.00. 

This digest has been compiled in response to 
many requests from officials, voluntary agencies, 
and state and community leaders who become con- 
cerned at the situation that develops especially in 
communities where the men and boys in the armed 
services are congregated. Four states—Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina—have 
passed new legislation in 1942. The digests have 
been reviewed by the state attorney-generals and by 
appropriate officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Foreword is supplied by Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare, and the Preface is signed by Bascom John- 
son, of the American Social Hygiene Association. 
The subjects covered by the analyses under four 
headings are, first, the prohibition of activities look- 
ing toward the exploitation of a prostitute, such as 
keeping, owning, or maintaining a house of prostitu- 
tion, receiving or conveying a prostitute or her cus- 
tomer, traffic in women and girls; second, the activi- 
ties of the prostitute or her customer, such as solicit- 
ing, are prohibited, as are sex offenses analyzed 
under five headings; a digest of supplementary 
laws, such as those bestowing special authority on 
the attorney-general; and the sale of alcohol as it 
relates to prostitution. The analyses are given first 
for the federal government and then for the several 
states in alphabetical order. Strangely enough, im- 
portant definitions of such words as felony and mis- 
demeanor are collected in a final chapter. Generally, 
it is thought well to have definitions early in a 
presentation so that the subsequent material may 
be free from obscurity. 


Si 


Selected Bibliography on Psychiatric Social Work. 
Prepared by Lois M. FrRENcH and DorotHy 
L. Crow. New York: Publications Com- 
mittee, American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, 1942. Pp. 12. $0.25 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


While entitled “Selected Bibliography in Psychi- 
atric Social Work,” this compilation of books and 
articles by psychiatrists and social workers is not 
confined to psychiatric social work per se. Instead, 
it includes much material on the application of psy- 
chiatry in various social case-work settings, social 
agencies, and institutions such as educational insti- 
tutions, family and child welfare agencies, general 
hospitals, professional education and public health 
nursing agencies. The more specialized readings are 
grouped as follows: ‘Child Guidance and Other 
Mental Hygiene Clinics”; ‘‘Mental Hospitals and 
Psychiatric Social Work Treatment.” 

This “Bibliography” reflects trends in the field 
from 1919 to May, 1942, particularly the convergence 
of psychiatry and social work. In this connection one 
notes articles in recent years which attempt to dif- 
ferentiate the two fields, and one notes articles listed 
under “psychiatric social work treatment”? which 
would be more precisely classified under “generic so- 
cial case work,” since their content does not pertain 
solely to case-work practice within a psychiatric 
clinic or mental hospital setting, even though the 
authors are psychiatric social workers. This “‘bib- 
liography”’ will be useful to students in schools of 
social work and to social workers throughout the 
profession, particularly to those who may wish to 
trace the gradual development, which occurred from 
the initial impact of two related fields, through the 
subsequent periods of integration and differentia- 
tion. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
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Our Wartime Guests—Opportunity or Menace? A 
Psychological Approach to Evacuation. London: 
University Press of Liverpool; Hodder & Stough- 
ton, Ltd., 1940. Pp. 43. 6d. : 


This study, by students of the social science divi- 
sion of Liverpool University, was prepared before 
the great bombings of English cities in 1940-41. The 
evacuation discussed in this small volume had been 
undertaken as a preventive measure, and large num- 
bers of children who had been evacuated had left the 
new areas to which they had been sent and had re- 
turned to their own homes. Nevertheless, the report 
did not accept the frequently quoted statement that 
“evacuation was a failure.” 

‘“As to the apportionment of responsibility for the 
individual cases of failure, it was found that 60 per 
cent of the parents were to blame for bringing their 
children home without justifiable cause, 30 per cent 
of the hosts sent the children away because they did 
not wish to co-operate, and a mere 1o per cent of 
the children returned because they were naughty or 
fretting.”’ 

The report suggests that in so far as there were 
‘breakdowns in the evacuation scheme”’ the fault 
lay rather with the administrative machinery than 
in any fundamental weakness “‘in the ties which bind 
our community together, or absence of public spirit 
on the part of hosts or parents of evacuated chil- 
dren” (p. 38). 

It is interesting that the authors also suggest that 
many of the problems might have been solved ‘‘if 
trained social workers were appointed in each recep- 
tion area to visit the homes regularly and give in- 
formal advice to the hosts on the care of the children 
and their education, and straighten out any diffi- 
culties the hosts may have had with the children” 
(Pp. 43). 

This is an interesting study for many reasons. 
There were more than four hundred schedules re- 
turned as a result of house-to-house interviews in 
two residential areas near Liverpool and a suburb of 
a reception town. Altogether there is information 
about 685 evacuated children in the Liverpool region. 
The questionnaire used for investigation into evacu- 
ation problems is published as Appendix I of the 
study. 

A final word from the study is that the evacuation 
scheme gave to the community “the kind of oppor- 
tunity that comes only once in a generation (or per- 
haps even more rarely) of securing a step forward in 
the march of social betterment.’’? On the one hand, 


they report that the “children of the poorer classes, 
living perhaps in slums, may become accustomed to 
the higher standards prevalent in better-class 
homes.”’ And, on the other hand, the more comfort- 
able classes “are confronted with all the human 
misery which life in a slum means for a mother and 
her children.” 


Candle by Night: The Story of Kezia Payne de Pel- 
chin. By Haroxp J. MATTHEWws. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1942. Pp. 272. $3.00. 

The subject of this interesting biographical 
sketch, with a charming title, was a woman who was 
a pioneer teacher, social worker, and nurse in the 
days when science had not conquered the dread 
scourge. She was of a constructive mind and left a 
Home and Children’s Bureau which is this year cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary. 

This account of her experiences and achieve- 
ments is written by an affectionate and appreciative 
hand and reveals not only the aspiration of a gen- 
erous spirit but the conditions prevailing in a Texas 
community in those decades of which not much is 
generally known to social workers. Born in Funchal, 
Madeira, she was taken as a young girl to Houston, 
where she earned her own living first as a teacher. 
She then became a nurse in the face of dread epi- 
demics and developed child welfare agencies to meet 
the emergency created by the same epidemics, which 
left many children orphaned and homeless, and to 
meet the later need created by the ravages of the 
war between the states. 

Mrs. de Pelchin, if she could choose, would prefer 
to have attention given to the institution she 
founded—the Faith Home and Children’s Bureau of 
Houston—rather than to her own experiences, but it 
is well that social workers should know how these 
permanent and useful organizations came into exist- 
ence. No words can, of course, really portray the 
wretched conditions under which illness and death 
came in the weeks of these epidemics, but the writer 
has with great feeling and real skill selected illustra- 
tive episodes that reveal the tragic incidents of the 
epidemics, and out of the misery came the call to 
care for the “‘orphan in his distress.” 

It is a brief account, given with feeling and elo- 
quence, of a great spirit who did the simple tasks 
with courage and humility and left enduring evi- 
dence of her care for children and her faith that the 
community could be trusted to continue a work 


soundly begun. Ss. P. B. 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas, 
1929-38 (with Supplement for 1939 and 1940). 
By Enp Barrp with the collaboration of 
Joun M. Lyncu. “Public Assistance Re- 
port,” No. 3. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Board, 
1942. Pp. vit+166. $0.40. 

Undoubtedly the decade covered by this re- 
port (1929-38) will be recognized by the social 
historians of the future as a period of outstand- 
ing significance in the development of public 
welfare administration in the United States. 
Future scholars who may wish to examine the 
origins of certain important social provisions 
will therefore owe a debt of gratitude to the 
authors of this report; for the document pro- 
vides a rich mine of information concerning the 
period that marked the beginnings of social se- 
curity in this country and that witnessed the 
first frank acknowledgment by the federal gov- 
ernment of its responsibility with respect to the 
hardships caused by unemployment. A debt of 
gratitude to the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau should also be acknowledged, since it was 
owing to the foresight of the chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau at the beginning of this period 
that the earlier statistics were collected. When 
the Children’s Bureau first persuaded 116 urban 
areas to send in monthly relief statistics, these 
were our only federal relief statistics. 

The bulk of the present report consists of 
statistical tables relating to the various kinds of 
relief expenditures during the period. There is 
also one chart for each of the 116 urban areas, 
indicating changes in relief provisions in the 
city or county during the decade. These charts 
have been standardized in such a way that the 
total area under the curve is the same on all 
charts, regardless of the absolute amount of the 
expenditure. Hence it is possible to obtain some 
direct visual comparisons that are very interest- 
ing. Differences in timing, for example, are 
clearly revealed, thanks to this standardization. 
Thus, in a good many of the cities, especially 
in the South, the peak load was reached in the 
winter of 1933-34, when the Civil Works pro- 
gram dominated the scene, while in other places, 
such as Cleveland and Kansas City, the peak 


load came at the very end of the decade and 
topped by a wide margin the expenditure dur- 
ing the brief but spectacular career of the 
C.W.A. Likewise, the standardized charts show 
the relative emphases placed upon the different 
kinds of programs in the 116 communities. 
Thus, for example, private relief played at times 
a conspicuous role in community provisions in 
some cities, such as Fort Wayne (Ind.) and 
Wilmington (Del.), whereas in other places, 
such as Toledo and Milwaukee, practically the 
entire burden, throughout the entire decade, 
rested upon the public agencies. 

The kinds of people who prepare reports of 
this type are sometimes as naive in their exposi- 
tion of social problems as they are expert in 
the handling of statistical data; for expertness 
in statistical methodology is no guaranty of 
competence in the field to which the method is 
applied. Happily that is not the situation in the 
present instance. The text is very well written 
and reveals a basic understanding not only of 
the administrative problems that complicate re- 
lief administration but also of the theories that 
have inspired some of the programs and of the 
social problems to which these programs were 
addressed. Moreover, this reviewer knows of no 
better concise history of the various relief pro- 
grams inaugurated during this period than is to 
be found here (pp. 8-26). 

A good many provocative comments and 
comparisons are packed into the text. Unem- 
ployment reached its peak in March, 1933. The 
peak in relief did not arrive, however, until De- 
cember, 1938, more than five years after the 
peak in unemployment and more than nine 
years after the onset of the depression. The au- 
thor of the report believes that a vast reservoir 
of need had existed prior to the depression but 
had either “‘been ignored or met in very inade- 
quate fashion by friends and relatives or unor- 
ganized private charity” (p. 8). Hence, the lag 
is attributed to the development of programs 
with relatively well-defined eligibility require- 
ments—a development which, by reason of its 
gradualness, was slow in calling forth declara- 
tions of need from those who had long been liv- 
ing in submarginal insecurity. The conspicuous 
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lack of concordance between the relief curve, on 
the one hand, and the trends in unemployment 
and national income payments, on the other, 
can therefore be explained, according to the au- 
thor, “only in the light of the evolutionary 
changes that have occurred in the underlying 
relief structure” (p. 14). The total relief ex- 
penditure in these urban areas, which include 
about 37 per cent of the total population of the 
country, was, in the decade 1929-38, $6,853 
million. Even in the peak year, however, these 
vast sums represented less than 5 per cent of the 
estimated monthly income payments in the 
country. 

Although the report as a whole is exceedingly 
well done, it contains one statement which is 
probably misleading. In describing the innova- 
tions introduced by the F.E.R.A. in 1933, the 
author mentions “‘the insistence that Federal 
funds be expended only through public agen- 
cies” (p. 16). And, in an ensuing paragraph we 
are told that “the turning over of funds to pri- 
vate agencies was strictly prohibited after Au- 
gust 1, 1933.” This seems to say, quite defi- 
nitely, that an end was made to the subsidizing 
of private agencies. Of course, that was not the 
case. In Chicago, to cite a single example, one 
private agency continued to spend federal relief 
funds as long as any were available. Of course, 
a gesture of compliance was made by declaring 
that the private agency had become an adjunct 
of the county welfare bureau. But this was sub- 
terfuge of the most patent character and, since 
the facts were well known in Washington, was 
undoubtedly recognized as such. Moreover, 
this unsound arrangement, entered into with the 
approval of the F.E.R.A., persisted after fed- 
eral funds were withdrawn and resulted in the 
continued subsidizing of this agency from state 
relief appropriations. Analogous situations were 
reported from St. Louis and other places. Hence 
the statements in the report give an incorrect 
impression and need very much to be qualified. 
It would be no reflection on the fine accom- 
plishments of the F.E.R.A. to point out that it 
did not always succeed in attaining the stand- 
ards it strove to promote. 

In the early part of the decade private relief 
expenditures mounted, as communities strove 
to meet the needs of the unemployed through 
the medium of private charity. For the entire 
period, however, they account for only 3.4 per 
cent of the total. At the end of the decade the 
amounts disbursed by private agencies had 


reached substantially the level of the prede- 
pression period. This appears to answer the 
fears of those who doubted whether private re- 
lief would continue following the expansion of 
the public social services. The data suggest, on 
the contrary, that private relief has been stabi- 
lized and that a small, but reasonably constant, 
proportion of the job will continue to be carried 
by voluntary agencies. 

W. McM. 


Federal and State Aid: 1941. U.S. BUREAU OF 
THE CENSUS. Washington, D.C., 1942. 


Report Showing the Status of Funds under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts for the 
Fiscal Years 1935 to 1942, Inclusive, as of 
March 31, 1942. U.S. TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT, FiscaAL SERVICE, BuREAU OF AC- 
COUNTS. Washington, D.C., 1942. Pp. 35. 


Social workers who study the first of these 
two reports will remember the long struggle 
over federal aid for relief in the early bitter years 
of the depression. Here are the facts regarding 
federal grants to states and to local govern- 
ments, and also state grants-in-aid to the local 
governments, conveniently brought down 
through 1941. This is not a qualitative analysis 
but a quantitative study which presents a com- 
parison for “selected years” over the period 
1925-41. The depression years 1930 and 1931, 
which are especially important to social work- 
ers, do not happen to be among the “selected 
years” in this report. 

The use of the term “public assistance” in- 
stead of “public welfare’ may well be ques- 
tioned, for we are told that “the term ‘public 
assistance,’ as used in this report, is comparable 
with the term ‘charities’ used in the Bureau of 
Census annual reports on Financial Statistics 
of States.” Social workers certainly object to 
having child welfare services included under 
“public assistance.” 

However, the report notes that so-called 
“public assistance expenditures” in the last 
three years have exceeded highways as receiving 
the largest federal-aid funds, and it comments 
as follows: 

If welfare costs lessen because of the increase in 


industrial activity brought about by the war effort, 
Federal aid for public assistance will decrease. 
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A partial reason for the increase between 1939 
and 1941 is the significant change in the law effec- 
tive January 1, 1940. Under the new law, the Fed- 
eral Government will match assistance to the aged 
and blind up to $40 a month, whereas formerly the 
limit was $30, and the Federal share of the cost of 
assistance to dependent children was increased from 
one-third to one-half. A recommendation of the So- 
cial Security Board is that the matched type of 
grant be abandoned in favor of equalized or vari- 
able grants which will take into consideration the 
varying economic and fiscal abilities of the States. 
Federal aid to the States for general relief has also 
been proposed. 

Federal aid for public assistance, as shown in the 
accompanying exhibit, is comprised of the three fa- 
miliar categories—old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind—plus grants for 
child-welfare services and for State homes for vet- 
erans. 


It may be questioned whether the 1932 funds 
for federal relief should be omitted from public 
assistance in 1932. These funds were granted 
at first in the form of loans, but since the loans 
later were canceled there seems to be no reason 
why the amounts granted should not be called 
federal aid; and without these data the picture 
seems inaccurate. 

The statement (p. 16) may also be questioned 
when the writer says: ‘Federal aid for public 
assistance is a newcomer to the Federal-aid fam- 
ily, having been established in 1935 with the 
enactment of the Social Security Act.” Here, 
again, the grants under the 1933 Federal Relief 
Act are not included. That is, the report omits 
entirely all the federal relief funds which were 
administered as grants to the states prior to 
W.P.A. 


W.P.A., N.Y.A., and C.C.C. are three federal 
welfare agencies properly described in Table 4 of 
the report as receiving ‘‘Quasi-grants’”—that is, 
“direct expenditures to aid public functions.” 
But surely the federal relief funds from 1933 to 
1935 may also be described as quasi-grants or 
grants-in-aid, and, as we have already pointed 
out, some students will think the $300,000,000 
under the act of 1932 should also be called 
quasi-grants. 


The second Report listed above comes from 
the Treasury Department on various Emergen- 
cy Relief Appropriation Acts, 1935-42, and pre- 
sents in convenient form the official report on 
the great federal relief funds, which finally 


reached more than $15,000,000, between April 8, 
1935, and March 31, 1942. 
E. A. 


A Study of 584 Relief Cases Who Left the Relief 
Rolls June 30, 1941, Because of the Necessary 
Curtailment of Assistance to the Able-bodied 
Employable Person. By EUNICE ROBINSON 
and Gtapys Matrsin. Denver, Colo.: 
Denver Bureau of Public Welfare, 1942. 
Pp. 70. 


Early in 1941 the Denver Bureau of Public 
Welfare was able to give only 60 per cent of a 
subsistence budget to those who were unable to 
work and only 35 per cent to those who were 
able to work. Even this pitifully inadequate 
amount could not be continued without a reduc- 
tion in the number receiving relief, and the Bu- 
reau in June, 1941, declared ineligible for assist- 
ance all the so-called employables. A revisiting 
program was undertaken in the following Sep- 
tember to learn the effect of this policy upon the 
disowned group. 

This study presents the data obtained from 
interviews with 584 families and individual 
cases, totaling 1,631 individuals, of whom 687 
were children under eighteen; 71 cases had 
moved and could not be found. Most of the 
employables were older white citizens who were 
unskilled and poorly educated. They had been 
members of the community for some years. Any 
individual certified to W.P.A. was considered 
employable, but in only 106 cases did an em- 
ployable person receive an assignment. In 383 
cases some member of the family had some em- 
ployment, but the jobs were of brief duration 
and the wage so small that in 151 instances the 
trifling amounts earned were difficult to esti- 
mate. In all, 170 families and individuals reap- 
plied to the Bureau, and 118 were accepted, 
many of them with the required physician’s 
statement of physical disability. 

The study says again what social workers 
have long known. Able-bodied men and women 
remain on relief only because they cannot find 
jobs, not because they do not want to work. 
Denied relief, they get along as best they can, 
but the many case illustrations which high light 
the study, tell the story of their misery, unhap- 
piness, and bitter resentment. 


Caror GOLDSTEIN 
University of Chicago 
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Report of the Office of the Commissioner of Welfare 
and the Public Welfare Council for the Bien- 
nium Ended June 30, 1941. (Connecticut Pub- 
lic Document No. 28.) Hartford, 1942. 
Pp. 150. 

Two reports are made available in this vol- 
ume: (1) the work of the welfare commission- 
er’s organization; and (2) the report of the Pub- 
lic Welfare Council. 

Under the welfare commissioner is the series 
of divisions, already described at some length in 
this Review.t This most recent report again re- 
views satisfactorily the activities of the various 
divisions. 

The General Administrative Division is de- 
voted chiefly to accounting functions, especially 
certain reimbursement procedures such as pay- 
ments to the Crippled Children’s Home or to 
the County Boards of Management and a direct 
grant to the Woman’s Relief Corps Homes. 

Connecticut has finally qualified for federal 
grants-in-aid for Aid to Dependent Children. 
There had been, under a statute enacted in 1919, 
a Widows’ Aid Division, but this has now been 
displaced by an A.D.C. law, which will also be 
administered by one of the commissioner’s di- 
visions. 

In the Division of Child Welfare certain de- 
velopments are noted. One of these is the clos- 
ing of institutions and the provision of foster- 
home care for dependent children. New re- 
sources have been developed for feeble-minded 
children, and a state-wide juvenile court system 
has been established, which suggests hope for 
the disposition of cases more uniformly accord- 
ing to the needs of individual children. 

Under the report of the Public Welfare Coun- 
cil are discussed the institutional resources of 
the state, including the institutions for the in- 
sane, the penal and correctional institutions, 
and the institutions for the deaf and for the 
feeble-minded; but it is estimated that there are 
10,000 persons needing institutional care for 
whom none is available. 

The Council’s section on ‘Provision for the 
Poor” deals with almshouses—the commis- 
sioner reports on general relief, which is still a 
local responsibility. Forty-two of the 169 towns 
provide almshouses, while the other towns 
board their destitute in families. 


Almshouse populations have declined since the 
state established old age assistance in 1935 and while 
this form of aid caused several of the smaller com- 


1 XIV, 790. 


munities to discontinue their poor farms, it has not 
yet caused as many towns to abolish their alms- 
houses as some proponents of the law anticipated. 


Another section of the Council’s report deals 
with private homes for the aged, which are in- 
spected by the staff of the Council. 

It is always interesting to note that the 
American School for the Deaf at Hartford, a 
state-aided institution, was the first school in 
this country for handicapped children. This in- 
stitution was moved in 1922 to a more favor- 
able location. There are twelve grades, and 
a number of pupils go on to college. Children of 
five are admitted to the school, and twelve 
years is the period usually required to complete 
the curriculum. The average number of pupils 
in attendance was 251 in 1940. 

However, there is also an interesting state- 
ment regarding the Mystic Oral School for the 
Deaf, a state institution, formerly a private in- 
stitution started by Jonathan Whipple in 1869 
—a pioneer institution in teaching the deaf by 
the oral method. 

Other institutions are briefly but adequately 
described. The report presents an usually clear 
and satisfactory review of the work of the bien- 
nium, comparing always with that of the previ- 
ous period. 

S. P. B. 


Report of Social Welfare in Kansas, 1941, No. 5. 
Prepared by the BuREAU OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics, STATE BOARD OF SocIAL WEL- 
FARE. Topeka, 1942. Pp. 59. Processed. 


This brief Report reviews the trends in public 
assistance in Kansas, showing an increase in the 
number of persons aided and the amount ex- 
pended from 1937 through 1940. There was a 
distinct decrease in the following year in the 
number given general assistance—from 138,000 
to 122,00oo—but the obligations incurred in- 
creased from $1,117,844 to $1,158,454. The Re- 
port organizes the data into seven sections, of 
which the first is a summary presented by the 
chairman. A section is devoted to brief state- 
ments concerning the ‘‘categories’”—that is, the 
aged, dependent children, and the blind—and to 
the distinction between the employable and un- 
employable. A section is devoted to the subject 
of services to children, one to general develop- 
ments in the administration of the program, and 
one to the important question of financing. The 
text is supplemented by statistical summaries 
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and by graphs. A great deal of well-organized 
material showing the work of the Kansas Board 
of Social Welfare is presented in this modest 
Report. 

S. P. B. 


A Report of Public Welfare in Oregon for the Cal- 
endar Year 1941. Portland, Ore.: State Pub- 
lic Welfare Commission, 1942. Pp. 86. 


The well-planned welfare program of the state 
of Oregon continues, and this satisfactory Re- 
port tells briefly but competently something of 
what happened during 1941. The Report be- 
gins with a rather impressive list of the members 
of the responsible state and county public wel- 
fare commissions. The state organization is de- 
scribed, and the activities are classified under 
three main headings: (1) “Public Assistance,” 
which includes general assistance, old age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and medical care, with a special section 
devoted to crippled children; (2) “Child Wel- 
fare,” which includes child welfare services, cer- 
tification of foster-homes, and reporting con- 
cerning adoptions; (3) “Youth Programs,” 
namely, the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. And the 
amount and distribution of costs is set out. 

It is all very clear, comprehensive, and con- 
cise; and the material is likewise organized in 
statistical form and presented in charts. The 
summary statement is supplemented by the 
text of the statutes. Perhaps the body of ma- 
terial to which attention might be especially 
called is the brief statement about adoption. 
This implies a relation between the department 
and the courts, about which a lengthier presen- 
tation might profitably be made. 

S. P. B. 


Food Consumption and Dietary Surveys in the 
Americas: Results—Methods. By ROBERT 
Morse Woopsury. Montreal: Internation- 
al Labour Office, 1942. Pp. 64. $0.35. 


This publication is a report presented by the 
International Labour Office to the Eleventh 
Pan-American Sanitary Conference held in Rio 
de Janeiro in September, 1942. Studies of fam- 
ily living and dietary and nutrition surveys, now 
available for a considerable number of American 
countries, served as the chief source of informa- 
tion for this report. The results of these studies 
are described in order to increase their useful- 
ness and awaken public interest in this field. 


A sound national nutrition program demands 
a basis of factual knowledge about food consump- 
tion. Existing studies reveal the large numbers 
of families with inadequate diets even in rela- 
tively prosperous food-producing centers like 
the United States and Canada. They shed light 
upon nutritional levels in different sections of 
the population and among different income 
groups. They suggest factors, such as food hab- 
its and national customs, influential in deter- 
mining patterns of food consumption. The 
I.L.0. report indicates gaps which further stud- 
ies in this field should fill and includes sugges- 
tions directed toward an improvement in the 
collection, classification, and utilization of di- 
etary material in future studies. 
M. S. B. 


Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1941 Edition, Vol. 
I: All Topics except Wages; Vol. II: Wages 
and Wage Regulation. (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bull. No. 694.) Washington, D.C., 
1942. Pp. xi+1042; v+426. $1.00; $0.45. 


This is the fifth in the series of Handbooks of 
Labor Statistics to be issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the earlier editions being dated, 
respectively, 1926, 1929, 1931, and 1936. The 
material presented in this volume, as in the pre- 
ceding editions of the Handbook, represents for 
the most part digests of reports or articles previ- 
ously published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. However, other bureaus and divisions of 
the Department of Labor, notably the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, and the 
Division of Labor Standards, have contributed 
articles dealing with subjects coming within 
their fields of activity; and, in a few instances, 
outside authoritative sources have been drawn 
upon. 

In the various publications of the different 
agencies of the Department of Labor there is 
presented a current record of important labor 
developments. This record has been constantly 
expanding in scope and adequacy of treatment, 
although there are still many important gaps in 
our knowledge of labor conditions in the United 
States. It is only in very recent years that the 
significance of accurate information on labor 
conditions to our whole economic structure has 
been appreciated. 

It is now understood that labor is not just a seg- 


ment of the population to be studied and reported 
upon as a separate field of statistical interest, but 
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that labor is an integral part of our social and eco- 
nomic life and its interests are inextricably bound 
up with the interests of other groups. The analysis 
of these interrelationships is, of course, beyorid the 
scope of the present volume, but it is believed that 
the information presented in it constitutes an es- 
sential part of the raw material necessary for such 
an analysis. 


Among the large number of subjects covered 
in Volume I, which covers ‘‘All Topics except 
Wages,” social workers will be most interested 
in the sections dealing with the following sub- 
jects—“Child Labor” (which includes the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, child labor in agriculture, the federal child 
labor amendment, and the White House Confer- 
ence of 1940); the “Co-operative Movement’’; 
“Housing”; “Immigration, Emigration, and 
Naturalization”; ‘Industrial Relations”; ‘In- 
dustrial Home Work”; “Migratory Labor’; 
“Negro in Industry”; and “Youth in Industry.” 
Of interest also are some of the specialized sec- 
tions such as “Unemployment Insurance and 
Unemployment-Relief Measures’; the “Older 
Worker in Industry”; “Legal Aid and Small- 
Claims Courts”; ‘‘Vacations with Pay”; and 
“Prison Labor.” Volume I is a mine of informa- 
tion, and only the general character of the val- 
uable mass of material can be indicated here. 

The second volume includes, first, more than 
350 pages of wage statistics followed by a sec- 
tion on “Wage and Hour Regulation,” which 
includes a section dealing with the aftermath of 
the N.R.A., with federal and state wage and 
hour regulation including the operations under 
the Federal Public Contracts Act and under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Every social worker will want these two vol- 
umes on a convenient reference shelf. 


Approaches to Social Security: An International 
Survey. (“International Labour Office Stud- 
ies and Reports,” Ser. M, No. 18.) Mon- 
treal: McGill University, 1942. (Distributed 
by the I.L.0., Washington, D.C.) Pp. 100. 
$0.50. 

This is the last—one of the shortest, and yet 
one of the most important—of the long series of 
studies in social insurance and social assistance 
made and published by the I.L.O. The aim of 
the study is to indicate briefly the achievements 
up to the present time and to prepare the way 
for planning a complete social security program 
for the post-war period. The problem is outlined 


in three chapters: ‘The Social Assistance Ap- 
proach,” “The Social Insurance Approach,” 
and “Social Security Systems.” 

The study shows that assistance and insur- 
ance are two attempts, derived from different 
antecedents, to solve the problem of social in- 
security. Social assistance represents the ap- 
proach of those who start with the poor law and 
attempt to extricate society from the degrada- 
tion of this ancient institution through a new 
system of public aid given on the basis of a more 
humane means test. Social insurance has its 
roots in private insurance of known risks, but 
utilizes the principle of mutual aid to extend 
the insurance method of providing security to 
the maximum number in the population. Social 
assistance is a movefrom poorrelief toward social 
insurance, and social insurance is a move from 
private insurance in the direction of social assist- 
ance. The two approaches to social security 
are found side by side in many countries—and 
in a few countries, such as Denmark and New 
Zealand, they have attained a high degree of in- 
tegration. 

One of the major technical problems con- 
nected with social security is the integration of 
social assistance and social insurance within the 
individual nation. Historically, social insurance 
benefits have gone chiefly to persons who are 
actively attached to the labor market, while 
social assistance has been available to any citi- 
zen, sometimes noncitizens, irrespective of 
his relation to the labor market. Whenever 
a social insurance system provides benefits for 
the dependents of employed persons as well as 
the employed themselves, it is moving in the 
direction of social assistance. The “right to 
benefits” of the social insurance tradition is 
maintained, and actuarial technique simply in- 
creases the number of variables in the risk equa- 
tion and estimates the funds required to pay 
the cost of the risks to wives, mothers, children, 
or other dependents. To say, as some critics 
have said, that this converts insurance to a 
relief system is to misconceive the most ele- 
mentary concept of insurance: namely, a means 
of defining a risk, estimating its probability of 
occurrence, and forecasting the amount of cash 
or service required to compensate for a defined 
portion of a defined loss. If this understanding 
of social insurance for the whole population is 
accepted, the integration of social assistance 
and social insurance in a single administrative 
unit can be achieved, provided there is a will to 
bring it about. 
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The I.L.O. points out that “social security” 
in the narrow sense cannot be achieved apart 
from a general program which looks toward 
maximum employment, maximum production, 
equitable distribution of national income, im- 
provement of nutrition and housing, and widen- 
ing opportunities for education. Social security, 
therefore, is just one of the means for attaining 
the good life ina humane society. Social securi- 
ty is no patchwork of a visionary but is an inte- 
gral part of the social system, a necessity which 
even the most ardent economizers cannot safely 


remove from the national life. 
RC. W. 


Young People in the Courts of New York State 
(Legislative Document [1942] No. 55). 
Albany, 1942. Pp. 309. 

This report, authorized by the Legislature on 
March 28, 1941, was prepared by Benedict S. 
Alper, Dr. Frederick A. Hoefer, and Edmund 
Schlesinger. Oral testimony was given by 
magistrates, probation officers, members of the 
staffs of the magistrates courts, of the churches, 
of the denominational organization, and chil- 
dren’s aid societies. 

The material is presented in five parts, the 
first of which (after the Introduction) is a sum- 
mary of recommendations. Part II is devoted 
to the subject of juvenile delinquency and the 
children’s courts; Part III takes up the problem 
of the adolescent; Part IV presents the legisla- 
tion that has been drafted and presented for 
enactment; while Part V discusses various pro- 
posals considered by the committee and explains 
the attitude of the committee to these sugges- 
tions. 

It must be kept in mind that for more than 
forty years authorities have been working out 
the suggestion embodied in the Illinois Juvenile 
Court Act of 1899. As that act has been widely 
copied, there are in practically all the states so- 
called “‘juvenile courts” or provisions for special 
juvenile hearings, and there is a large body of 
literature on the subject. This means that the 
courts have become concerned for the youngest 
clients who now present difficulties to the court. 
The figures show that much the greater propor- 
tion of the crime is committed rather by young- 
er than by older persons, and knowledge of the 
problems presented by the adolescent is being 
constantly increased and understood. The law 
and the courts then find themselves with refer- 
ence to the older young person, who is no longer 


a child and yet not quite adult, much in the po- 
sition in which they were a while ago with 
reference to the treatment of children. This 
volume sets out the problem for New York in 
an admirable fashion. It is to be hoped that 
some of the resolutions with which the subject 
of the courts is being approached may be em- 
bodied in legislation or, if necessary, constitu- 
tional provision for the changes called for. 


Child Care Programs: A Handbook with Special 
Reference to Group Care of Children of 
Working Mothers. Hartford: Connecticut 
State Department of Education, 1942. 
Pp. xi+8s5. 

This very interesting handbook is a report 
by the Child Care Committee of the Connecti- 
cut State Defense Council, which included rep- 
resentatives of the state departments of educa- 
tion, health, and welfare, who have worked vig- 
orously to reduce the hazards to which children 
are subjected by the demands of war industries. 
The material is presented in ten chapters, the 
first of which sets out the problem of the care 
for children of working mothers in the defense 
industries. This is followed by chapters on “The 
Family and the Child Care Center,” “Plant, 
Furnishings and Equipment,” “A Program and 
Play Equipment,” “A Health Program,” “Foods 
and Food Service,” “Personnel,” “Organization 
and Administration,” “Finance and Budget- 
ing,” and “Records and Reports,” and an ap- 
pendix suggesting in detail the appropriate 
equipment of a child-care center for fifty chil- 
dren, of whom half would be preschool children, 
ten kindergarten, and fifteen of school age. 

While many have contributed and co-oper- 
ated in the effort to secure the least possible 
harm to the children, the reader detects without 
difficulty the skilled handling of material by 
Dr. Light, the director of the Bureau of Supervi- 
sion of the State Department of Education. 

It is truly a “handbook,” which Dr. Light 
plans to keep up to date by revising as experi- 
ence suggests changes. It is intended as an aid 
in keeping at a minimum the harm to children 
and at a maximum the skill and wisdom of those 
who must carry on the earlier tasks of the school 
and recreation center and the new responsibili- 
ties resulting from the drawing-off of mothers 
by war conditions. 

S. P. B. 


| 
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Report of the Committee on Amenities and Wel- 
fare Conditions in Three Women’s Services. 
(Cmd. 6384.) London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1942. Pp. 58. ts. 


The appointment of this committee, which 
was announced in the House of Commons last 
February, was the result of the rapid expansion 
of the official women’s services, such as the 
A.T.S., W.A.A.F., W.R.N.S., and the circula- 
tion of “rumours derogatory to the Services.” 
These rumors that things were not right in the 
Women’s Services sometimes “‘took the form of 
concrete charges about bad conditions, some- 
times vague accusations about drink and im- 
morality. Growing uneasiness was shown by 
parents as these stories gathered force and vol- 
ume by repetition.” 

When the National Service (No. 2) Act was 
before the House of Commons in December, 
1941, the government “‘in order to reassure pub- 
lic opinion” promised that the question of amen- 
ities and other provision for women in the aux- 
iliary services would be reviewed immediately. 
This committee, with Miss Violet Markham as 
chairman, was appointed in February, 1942. 

The Report begins with an interesting ‘‘Ret- 
rospect” regarding the women’s services, as 
follows: 

The position of women in the Services to-day is a 
significant measure of changes both in status and 
public opinion which have come about during recent 
years. History has many records of valour and en- 
durance shown by individual women in military 
operations. But these were heroines of romance 
whose activities were regarded as wholly abnormal 
and remote from a woman’s recognised path. Never- 
theless, the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 found 
the citadel of Victorian convention challenged and 
crumbling. That women should nurse the sick in 
battle was a principle triumphantly established by 
Florence Nightingale during the Crimean War; that 
they should enter men’s camps in the capacity of 
fellow-workers was a position taken by assault dur- 
ing the first struggle with Germany. 


It was proposed for the first time in history 
that, to help the growing shortage of man 
power, women should form an organized corps 
of workers under official auspices for service 
with the army. In spite of initial opposition, 
both among civilians and servicemen, the first 
draft of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
landed in France in March, 1917. 


This little detachment of 14 cooks and waitresses 
were in the van of a revolutionary experiment, the 
full consequences of which they little foresaw. The 


W.A.A.Cs., with whom the honour rests of being the 
pioneers of the Women’s Services, made good all 
along the line. The fears and suspicions, to which 
the presence of women behind the front in France 
had given rise, died down as the value of women’s 
work and their excellent morale was proved by day- 
to-day experience. .... 

Between 1917 and 1919 more than 100,000 wom- 
en passed through the Auxiliary and Volunteer 
Services... .. Of this total, the largest number, 57,- 
ooo served in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps; 
about 32,000 in the Women’s Royal Air Force, and 
between 5,000 and 6,000 in the Women’s Royal 
Naval Service. 


After the last war some of these former serv- 
ice women, without too much public encourage- 
ment, formed themselves into groups to provide 
for some elementary training in the duties of 
officers. Finally, in 1936, these training groups 
formed the organization known as Emergency 
Service, still on a voluntary basis but with rec- 
ognition from both the War Office and the Air 
Council. During the period before the outbreak 
of the present war Emergency Service held 
training courses with official instructors supplied 
by the services and organized camps for volun- 
teers, among them many women who under- 
took these duties in the leisure time of their nor- 
mal work. Some four hundred potential officers 
were thus trained who subsequently provided a 
nucleus of the new Auxiliary Services. The 
women prepared in a very far-sighted way. As 
early as September, 1938, the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service was formed and an A.T.S. school 
of instruction for officers was set up in Chelsea. 
Thirteen different brief courses were held before 
the outbreak of war, and over one thousand offi- 
cers passed through the school. 


Enrolment of women for duty with the R.A.F. 
was first undertaken by the A.T.S. but the W.A.A.F. 
was formed by Royal Warrant as an independent or- 
ganisation in June, 1939. Meanwhile the Admiralty 
had decided to form its own Auxiliary Service and to 
revive the Women’s Royal Naval Service of the 
previous war. 

Women enrolled in the A.T.S. and the W.A A.F. 
were subsequently declared by the Defence (Wom- 
en’s Forces) Regulation, 1941, to be members of the 
armed forces of the Crown. As such they were eligi- 
ble for employment on combatant duties and ar- 
rangements were made to ensure that women were 
not required to use lethal weapons unless they vol- 
unteered to do so. Until the Women’s Force Regu- 
lations came into effect, the women serving both in 
the A.T.S. and W.A.A.F. had, like their predeces- 
sors the W.A.A C.’s, the technical position of camp 
followers..... 
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The new services developed on much broader 
lines than had been possible in World War I, in 
a large measure because the technical skill of 
women had developed during the intervening 
years. Their self-confidence had also developed. 
They were employed not only as cooks, clerks, 
orderlies, telephone operators, and motor 
drivers, but, “with the ever-growing intensity of 
the war,” the substitution of women for men on 
an increasing scale became a matter of national 
emergency. Women were soon carrying out such 
delicate and expert duties as operational and 
semi-operational work on antiaircraft batteries, 
on gun sites, on aerodromes and balloon bar- 
rages, in maintenance units, and in dockyards. 
There were efficient radio mechanics and op- 
erators, wireless mechanics, sparking plug test- 
ers, draughtswomen, coders, signalers, plotters, 
‘photographers, on radio location and in the 
handling of projectors, range- and height-find- 
ers. “During the Battle of Britain there were 
many examples of courage and heroism shown 
by the auxiliaries. Their coolness under fire and 
attention to duty during heavy air raids forged 
new links of sympathy and understanding with 
the men alongside whom they worked.” 

There have been difficulties in making provi- 
sion for proper conditions of service life—living 
accommodations, food, and medical attention 
“in wet and wintry weather” could not be easily 
arranged. But as the Committee points out, ‘“‘a 
woman who elects to serve with the Armed 
Forces voluntarily accepts a rougher and more 
adventurous career than the woman in civilian 
life. Compensation for physical hardship is 
found in closer association with the war effort 
and the comradeship which obtains in a well- 
run camp.” 

While the Committee recommends a mini- 
mum standard of Spartan decency, they hold 
that “Spartan decency implies the provision of 
reasonable accommodation, cleanliness, warmth, 
adequate food—properly cooked and served— 
and satisfactory medical attention. It was by 
this standard that we judged conditions about 
which complaints had reached us.” 

This is an interesting and competently pre- 
pared Report. One might question, in the sec- 


tion entitled “Welfare Work in the Services,” 
whether the questions regarding illegitimate 
births in these services have not been minimized. 
But while the statement that “‘illegitimate 
pregnancy is almost certainly less common in 
the Services than out of them” may not justify 
the condition that has given rise to much criti- 
cism, on the general subject of ‘‘Service Life and 
Morals” the Committee comments that 


war gives rise to many rumours. Vague and discred- 
itable allegations about the conduct of women in the 
Forces have caused considerable distress and anxiety 
not only to friends and relations at home but to men 
fighting overseas. Some of these tales have suggested 
a high rate of illegitimate pregnancy, others that ex- 
cessive drinking is a common practice... .. Infor- 
mation is available which demonstrates on what 
slender foundations a superstructure of scandal has 
been reared. Your Committee realise that the public 
may ask what statistical evidence is available to sup- 
port their statement that allegations of immorality 
in the Services have little or no foundation. 


Should a nucleus of the Women’s Corps be 
kept on a peace footing after the war? The 
Committee think this question is beyond the 
scope of their inquiry. The hope is expressed, 
however, that when the time comes “the de- 
mobilisation of a nation in arms and its re- 
mobilisation for the campaigns of peace” may 
open “a channel of opportunity” for the Wom- 
en’s Services. When peace comes with ‘a dev- 
astated world and in particular with a starving 
Europe whose needs will call for immediate 
help,” there will be some great salvage tasks to 
be faced. The Committee think that 


much of the work to be done is work in which the 
co-operation of women is not only desirable but es- 
sential. That co-operation can be achieved in rapid 
and simple form through the organisation of the 
auxiliaries for foreign service. Clerks, cooks, drivers, 
orderlies, will be wanted to carry on day to day 
duties much as they are carried on at present. Ad- 
ministrative tasks will exist in plenty for officers 
capable of handling the problems of want and suffer- 
ing which the liberal countries will present. Employ- 
ment for the time being on the Continent would ease 
the demobilisation of the Women’s Services and the 
return of the auxiliaries to civil life. 
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CONCERNING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Progressive Changes in Our Perspectives 
By HENRY W. THURSTON 


“The book should have real meaning, both professionai and personal, to 
those social workers and court officers to whom Mr. Thurston’s name has 
been synonymous with the early development of juvenile probation... . . 
Anyone who is interested in human problems, particularly children’s prob- 
lems, can find here full sweep of a wide-ranging and tolerant point of view 

. and the imprint which one warm, precious personality has made upon 
this field of social service.’’—Paul T. Beisser, St. Louis Provident Association. 


$2.75 


THE SUBNORMAL 
ADOLESCENT GIRL 


By THEODORA M. ABEL 
and ELAINE F. KINDER 


This book deals with the subnormal girl’s own problems as they arise from 
home and school situations, during her recreational hours, and as she enters 
the working world. The authors are, respectively, Chief Psychologist at 
Letchworth Village and Chief Psychologist at Rockland State Hospital. 


$2.50 


Theory and Practice of Social Case Work 
By Gordon Hamilton $3.00 


Social Case Recording 
By Gordon Hamilton $2.50 


Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-1938 


Selected Reprints for the Case Work Practitioner 
Edited by Fern Lowry $3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The University of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1942-43 


Winter Quarter—Begins January 4, 1943 
Spring Quarter—Begins March 29, 1943 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1943 


First Term—Begins June 21 
Second Term—Begins August 2 


Announcemen ts. 


GIVING COMPLETE PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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